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CHAPTER  I. 

The  hidden  traynes  I know,  and  secret  snares  of  love  ; 
How  soon  a look  will  prynte  a thoughte,  that  never  may 
remove. 

Lord  Surrey. 

At  the  period  when  our  story  commences, 
Lord  and  Lady  Westhope  had  been  married 
sixteen  years.  Theirs  had  been  a love-match. 
The  love  had  lasted  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
at  least  seven  years  and  three  months ; but  on 
that  of  her  lord  not  quite  seven  months  and 
three  weeks,  from  the  wedding-day. 

Lord  Westhope  had  then  been  thrown  with 
the  handsome  but  designing  Lady  Bassingham, 
who  made  an  easy  conquest  of  his  heart ; 
which  conquest  she  retained/  till  the  rustic 
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bloom  of  Lucy  Meadows,  his  wife’s  new  maid, 
eclipsed  the  somewhat  faded  charms  of  the 
lady  of  fashion.  When  weary  of  Lucy  Mea- 
dows, he  became  deeply  smitten  with  the  Ho- 
nourable Miss  Asterby,  the  young  beauty  of  the 
day,  who  indulged  her  vanity^  in  listening  to  the 
compliments  of  a married  man,  and  allowed 
him  to  monopolize  more  of  her  conversation 
than  was  either  judicious,  or  prudent. 

T o these  succeeded  another  and  another  ob- 
ject, selected  from  every  rank  and  condition  of 
life. 

During  the  six  years,  seven  months,  and  one 
week,  which  Lady  Westhope’s  love  survived 
that  of  her  husband,  she  had  undergone  tortures 
of  jealousy,  anger,  indignation,  and  mortifi- 
cation. At  the  end  of  this  time  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  her  fate,  and  bore  his  infidelities 
with  tolerable  composure.  Henceforward  their 
domestic  life  was  very  peaceable.  The  wife  no 
longer  reproached  and  wept ; and  the  husband 
was  exceedingly  gay  and  good-humoured. 

But  now  began  trials  of  another  sort  to  Lady 
Westhope.  She  was  extremely  handsome : 
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her  beauty  was  of  a sort  to  be  more  striking  at 
twenty-five,  than  at  eighteen.  Her  husband 
was  known  to  be  faithless — she  was  soon 
found  to  be  indifferent.  All  vain  and  idle 
young  men  consequently  aspired  to  her  favour. 
It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  number  was 
prodigious  ! 

But  though  she  had  been  disappointed  in 
her  hopes  of  being  loved,  she  resolved  to  pass 
through  life,  admired,  and  respected.  She 
would  set  the  world  the  example  of  a beautiful 
and  neglected  wife,  defying  the  breath  of 
slander,  repressing  every  sign  of  admiration, 
and  pursuing  her  course  uncontaminated  by  the 
profligacy  around  her.  A word,  a look  of 
encouragement,  would  have  brought  any  of 
these  aspiring  youths  to  sigh  at  her  feet ; but 
on  none  did  she  deign  to  bestow  a glance — 
firmly  and  calmly  did  she  check  the  first 
symptom  of  preference  which  might  be  evinced 
towards  her. 

* 

She  was  not  blessed  with  children,  but  she 
had  many  female  friends;  and  to  her  cousin, 
Lady  Blanche  De  Vaux,  she  was  warmly  at- 
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tached,  Lady  Blanche  was  fifteen  years  younger 
than  herself,  and  her  affection  for  her  young 
cousin  combined  something  of  a maternal 
character,  with  the  ease  and  companionship  of 
two  women  who  were  both  in  the  perfection  of 
womanhood ; for  Lady  W esthope  at  thirty- 
four  had  scarcely  lost  any  of  her  beauty,  and 
Lady  Blanche  at  nineteen  was  in  the  fulness 
of  hers. 

The  Westhopes  were  going  to  Paris;  and 
Lady  Westhope  proposed  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Falkingham,  that  their  daughter,  Lady  Blanche, 
should  accompany  them.  Lady  Falkingham 
had  gone  through  the  toilsome  duties  of  cha- 
peronage  for  a series  of  years,  during  which 
she  had  successfully  disposed  of  her  elder 
daughters  in  marriage.  She  was  not  sorry, 
therefore,  to  repose  from  her  labours,  and  to 
entrust  the  youngest  to  the  care  of  so  unex- 
ceptionable a person  as  her  niece,  Lady  West- 
hope. 

To  Paris  went  Lady  Blanche,  in  all  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  ; escaped  for  the  first  time 
from  the  trammels  of  an  education  in  which 
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no  possible  accomplishment  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  most  correct  of  mothers. 
She  was  enchanted  with  the  Louvre,  full  of 
admiration  at  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of 
Paris ; amused  with  the  theatres,  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  with  Tivoli — with  everything;  and 
entered  with  spirit  and  gaiety  into  the  agree- 
able society  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
greater  perfection  than  at  Paris. 

Lady  Westhope  was  also  amused  and  in- 
terested ; and,  for  the  sake  of  Blanche,  mixed 
more  generally  with  the  world  than  it  was  her 
custom  to  do. 

Lord  Westhope  also  amused  himself  very 
much  ; but  how,  we  do  not  exactly  know. 

Independently  of  their  rank  and  their  situa- 
tion, the  beauty  of  our  two  cousins  would  have 
rendered  them  no  inconsiderable  personages 
among  the  English  at  Paris.  Lady  West- 
hope’s  skin  was  whiter  than  snow, — her  hair 
blacker  than  the  raven’s  wing, — her  form  full 
and  graceful, — her  manner  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed : had  she  been  unmarried,  it  might  have 
heen  thought  cold,  perhaps  haughty; — as  a 
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matron,  it  was  dignified.  Lady  Blanche’s  clus- 
tering curls,  and  hazel  eyes  of  the  same  rich 
dark  brown  as  her  hair,  the  mantling  glow  of 
her  blooming  cheek,  her  slender  form  and 
elastic  step,  possessed  all  the  graces  of  youth, 
while  her  countenance  beamed  with  animation, 
joy,  tenderness,  and  each  emotion  that  rapidly 
succeeded  the  other  in  her  bosom. 

Among  the  many  slight  preferences,  incipient 
flirtations,  and  positive  love-makings,  which  took 
place  in  the  set  to  which  Lady  Westhope  be- 
longed, none  was  more  decided  than  that  be- 
tween the  beautiful  Lady  Blanche  and  Captain 
De  Molt  on.  She  was  a romantic,  enthusiastic 
girl,  peculiarly  calculated  to  feel  the  attractions 
of  a man  who  was  formed  to  figure  as  a heros 
de  roman . He  was  very  tall, — he  was  pale, — 
his  features  were  marked,  but  they  bore  an 
expression  of  melancholy  and  of  feeling.  The 
qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  his 
exterior.  Lofty,  uncompromising  rectitude,  was 
combined  with  acute  feelings,  which,  as  his 
appearance  indicated,  were  more  calculated  to 
work  him  woe  than  weal.  A look  of  sentiment, 
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though  to  the  old  and  wary  it  may  portend  no 
happiness  either  to  the  possessor,  or  to  those 
connected  with  him,  is  often  to  the  young  and 
gay  more  attractive  than  the  most  joyous 
liveliness. 

Captain  De  Molton  was  in  love — desperately 
in  love  with  Lady  Blanche.  But  he  knew  he 
was  poor:  he  knew  that  if  he  was  to  offer 
her  all  he  had — i.  e.  his  whole  undivided  affec- 
tions, Lord  and  Lady  Falkingham  could  not  in 
conscience  allow  their  daughter  to  accept  him. 
He  therefore  confined  himself  to  watching  her 
while  she  was  talking  to  others ; he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  occupy  the  seat  by  her  side. 
If  by  chance  he  was  betrayed  into  any  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings,  he  studiously  avoided  her 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours ; and,  by  so 
doing,  he  flattered  himself  he  was  playing  the 
part  of  a martyr.  He  fancied  he  was  only 
endangering  his  own  peace  of  mind ; he  be- 
lieved he  so  completely  concealed  what  was 
passing  within,  that  hers  could  run  no  risk. 
He  had  not  the  self-sufficiency  to  imagine  he 
could  win  a heart  he  did  not  attempt  to  gain. 
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But  these  very  starts  of  passion,  these  inconsis- 
tencies, these  uncertainties,  the  air  of  intense 
melancholy  which  at  times  overspread  his 
countenance,  were  more  dangerous  to  a person 
of  Lady  Blanche’s  disposition  than  the  most 
open  and  decided  attentions. 

She  could  not  think  he  was  indifferent  to- 
wards her;  yet  she  was  piqued  by  his  occa- 
sional avoidance,  touched  by  his  air  of  intense 
melancholy,  delighted  with  the  fire  which 
gleamed  from  his  eye  when  she  addressed  him, 
and  with  the  smile  which,  when  it  did  light 
up  his  countenance,  was  bright  and  dazzling  as 
the  sunbeam  after  a summer-storm. 

In  short,  while  intending  to  preserve  her 
heart  from  the  sentiment  which  possessed  his 
own,  he  unconsciously  acted  with  the  most 
consummate  coquetry — 

“ Piqued  her  and  soothed  by  turns.” 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Captain  De 
Molton’s  particular  friend.  Lord  Glenrith,  ar- 
rived at  Paris.  He  was  immediately  struck 
with  Lady  Blanche’s  beauty,  and  fascinated 
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by  her  manners.  He  was  an  eldest  son,  and 
heir  to  a fine  property.  He  was  extremely 
good-looking — his  character  was  excellent — as 
a parti  he  was  unexceptionable. 

De  Molton,  with  a lover's  quickness  of  per- 
ception, read  Lord  Glenrith's  feelings  almost 
before  he  was  aware  of  them  himself ; and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a crime  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  union  which  would  be  advantageous  to 
Lady  Blanche,  and  which  must  indeed  make 
the  happiness  of  his  best  and  earliest  friend. 
Although  it  was  almost  agony  to  see  Glenrith 
constantly  occupy  at  dinner  the  place  he  reso- 
lutely did  not  take,  and  to  see  him  whisper 
soft  nothings  into  her  ear,  which  it  would  have 
been  rapture  to  him  to  utter;  though  it  was 
maddening  to  see  Glenrith  act  as  her  escort  on 
all  morning  excursions,  when  he  seldom  dared 
approach  ; still  a sort  of  fascination  bound  him 
to  the  spot.  It  was  with  trembling  anxiety 
that  he  watched  Lady  Blanche's  reception  of 
his  friend's  attentions,  with  pain  which  he  could 
not  controul  that  he  marked  anything  which 
might  be  construed  into  encouragement  on  her 
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part ; but  it  was  with  most  unreasonable  joy 
that  he  perceived  her  listen  to  him  with  cold 
indifference,  and  sometimes  that  he  caught  her 
eye  glance  towards  himself  while  Lord  Glenrith 
was  by  her  side. 

Any  doubt  he  might  entertain  as  to  his 
friendVreal  intentions,  was  soon  set  at  rest  by 
his  <one  day  confiding  to  him  that  he  was  very 
much  attached  to  Lady  Blanche,  that  his  pa- 
rents wished  him  to  marry,  and  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  propose,  as  soon  as  he  felt 
sure  of  the  lady. 

This  annunciation  fell  as  a final  deathblow 
on  De  Moltoffs  hopes — if  hopes  they  might 
ever  have  been  called.  “ Yet  Glenrith  spoke 
doubtfully  of  her  reception  of  his  offer — and 
Glenrith  is  not  usually  over-diffident  of  him- 
self,” thought  De  Molton  in  the  midst  of  his 
despair.  Still  he  felt  it  would  be  folly,  mad- 
ness, to  linger  in  the  society  of  Lady  Blanche. 
In  all  probability  she  would  soon  be  the  affi- 
anced wife  of  his  friend.  It  would  be  base 
and  treacherous  in  him  to  attempt  to  circum- 
vent that  friend — cruel  to  sport  with  her  feel- 
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ings ; and  now  that  Glenrith  had  spoken  thus 
confidentially,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
withdraw  himself  from  witnessing  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a suit,  in  the  probable  success  of  which 
he  felt  he  ought  to  rejoice,  while  his  spirit 
recoiled  from  the  bare  anticipation  of  such  a 
result. 

Accordingly  he  told  Lord  Glenrith  that  he 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  England  on  particular 
business.  He  seated  himself  in  the  cabriolet 
of  the  Calais  diligence,  and  took  his  weary  way 
to  his  native  land  with  the  most  profound  ado- 
ration of  wealth — with  the  most  ardent  aspira- 
tions for  honour,  rank,  riches,  and  all  the  good 
things  of  this  world — that  he  might,  without 
folly,  or  presumption,  be  entitled  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Lady  Blanche. 

Lady  Westhope’s  duty,  as  a wise  chaperon, 
would  have  been  to  discourage  in  every  way 
the  attentions  of  Captain  De  Molton,  and  to 
foster  those  of  Lord  Glenrith.  She  meant  to 
do  so, — she  thought  she  did  so.  She  constantly 
repeated  to  Blanche  how  impossible  it  was  that 
Captain  De  Molton  should  ever  propose,  how 
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impossible  that  he  should  be  accepted,  how 
totally  impossible  that  they  could  ever  marry — 
or  that,  if  married,  they  could  have  bread  to 
eat;  and  she  thought  she  had  done  her  duty. 
But  the  spectacle  of  a man,  sincerely,  ardently, 
respectfully,  and  hopelessly  in  love,  was  to  her 
feelings,  naturally  warm,  though  she  had  en- 
cased them  in  an  armour  of  coldness  and  re- 
serve, so  interesting  a sight,  that  she  could 
not  help  treating  him  and  speaking  of  him 
as  a person  formed  to  win  the  heart  of  wo- 
man. All  those  who  had  formerly  seemed  in- 
clined to  pay  her  attention,  she  had  from  the 
very  beginning  treated  with  such  repelling 
coldness,  that  she  had  never  been  exposed  to 
the  trial  of  witnessing  real  and  sincere  emotions 
strongly  excited.  In  the  desolation  of  her  own 
secret  soul,  the  sight  was  tantalizing  and  pain- 
ful. She  could  not  help  envying  Blanche  the 
power  of  calling  them  forth,  nor  could  she  help 
looking  back  with  a sigh  upon  the  blank  of  her 
own  loveless  career.  She  would  have  given 
anything  for  Aladdin’s  lamp,  that  she  might 
have  endowed  young  De  Molton  with  the  worldly 
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wealth  which  could  have  secured  to  them  the 
fate  from  which  she  was  herself  cut  out. 

The  few  months  they  passed  at  Paris  had 
a sensible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  both  the 
cousins.  Lady  Blanche  for  the  first  time  felt 
love.  She  also  felt  keen  mortification — for  to 
nothing  does  love  more  completely  blind  its 
victim  than  to  the  sensations  experienced  by 
the  object  beloved.  While  Lady  Westhope 
saw  in  Captain  De  Molton  an  interesting  and 
high-minded  young  man  struggling  with  a 
hopeless  passion, — in  short,  while  she  accurately 
read,  and  was  able  to  appreciate,  his  feelings, — 
Lady  Blanche  thought  him  cold,  indifferent, 
capricious,  and  frequently  doubted  whether 
indeed  he  entertained  any  preference  at  all 
for  her. 

In  Lady  Westhope’s  mind  a great  change 
also  had  taken  place.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
all  around  her,  (for,  whatever  the  propriety  of 
French  women  under  the  new  regime  may  be, 
the  conduct  of  English  women,  when  once  they 
have  crossed  the  Channel,  is  not  such  as  to 
impress  foreign  nations  with  a high  idea  of  the 
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morality  for  which  we  would  fain  be  thought 
remarkable,)  perhaps  the  more  easy  footing  of 
society  abroad,  combined  to  produce  in  her 
vague  aspirations  after  an  interchange  of  sin- 
cere affection  : visions  of  mutual  love,  devotion, 
attachment,  &c. — notions  against  which,  for 
nine  years,  she  had  been  shutting  her  ears  and 
barring  her  heart — again  found  entrance  to  her 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Whom  call  we  gay  ? That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay.  The  lark  is  gay. 

That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  the  humble  nest. 

Cowper. 


The  morning  after  De  Molton’s  departure, 
our  two  cousins  were  prepared  for  an  excursion 
to  Versailles,  and  were  expecting  the  gentlemen 
who  were  to  accompany  them,  when  Lord 
Glenrith  entered.  Lady  Westhope  enquired 
what  was  become  of  Captain  De  Molton. 

“ Gone/’  he  replied : “ he  set  off  for  England 
yesterday  ; — called  home  on  some  tiresome  regi- 
mental business.  But  did  you  not  see  him? 
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did  you  not  hear  from  him  ? Very  uncivil,  faith  ! 
not  at  all  like  De  Molton.” 

“ I wonder  he  did  not  call,”  said  Lady  West- 
hope  : and  she  stole  a look  towards  Blanche, 
who  was  so  busily  employed  in  tying  her  bon- 
net and  putting  on  her  shawl,  with  her  back 
towards  them,  and  her  veil  half  covering  her 
face,  that  she  could  not  detect  how  she  took 
this  unexpected  intelligence. 

The  carriages  of  the  rest  of  the  party  drew  up 
in  the  street.  Lord  Glenrith  ran  down  stairs  to 
deliver  a message  to  one  of  the  Miss  Elwicks, 
offering  her  Captain  De  Moltoffs  seat  in  the 
barouche  ; when  Lady  W esthope  remarked, 

“ How  strange  in  Captain  De  Molton  !” 

“ How  mortifying  !”  replied  Lady  Blanche  : 
the  idea  of  marrying  may  be  foolish  and 
imprudent,  as  you  say,  but  he  might  leave  me 
to  find  it  out.  I hate  cold,  calculating  men, 
who  do  exactly  what  is  right,  and  discreet,  and 
proper  ; whose  conduct  nobody  can  find  the  least 
fault  with.  Such  men  may  be  esteemed,  but 
they  cannot  expect  to  be  loved.  I almost  think 
I should  prefer  a warm-hearted,  impetuous  per- 
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son,  who  was  generously  wrong,  to  a wary,  pru- 
dent one,  who  was  coldly  right.  But  what 
am  I saying  ? The  simple  fact  is,  that  the 
poor  man  did  not  happen  to  like  me.  I do 
not  know  why  I should  find  fault  with  him 
because  he  did  not  fall  in  love  with  me  !”  And 
she  tried  to  smile,  and  to  treat  the  whole  thing 
lightly. 

Lady  Westhope  could  not  help  adding, 
“that  she  had  thought,  and  indeed  she  did 
still  think,  that  he  was  in  love,  notwithstanding 
his  prudence.”  Lady  Blanche  had  just  time 
to  reply,  half  bitterly,  half  jestingly,  “ that 
there  could  not  be  much  love  if  prudence  could 
so  completely  master  it when  Lord  Glenrith 
returned  to  hand  them  from  their  splendid 
apartments,  down  the  dirty  brick-stairs  of  a 
French  hotel. 

The  day  was  beautiful — the  drive  not  long 
enough  to  be  fatiguing — the  palace  magnificent 
— the  gardens  noble — the  whole  replete  with 
the  most  interesting  recollections . Lady  Blanche 
had  always  been  an  enthusiast  about  Madame 
de  la  Yalliere,  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette. 
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She  had  anticipated  the  greatest  delight  in 
visiting  the  scenes  of  so  many  events  with 
which,  from  childhood,  she  had  been  familiar ; 
but  she  found  herself  listening  with  the  most 
absent  mind  to  the  details  given  by  the  guide, 
even  though  he  pointed  out  the  very  balcony 
from  which  he  himself  remembered  having  seen 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  the  dauphin  in  her 
arms,  addressing  the  people  on  that  dreadful 
day  when  the  royal  family  were  carried  off  by 
the  mob  to  the  Tuileries.  She  looked  round 
with  vacant  eyes  at  the  white  and  gold  apart- 
ments where  Marie  Antoinette  held  her  evening 
soirees ; nor  could  she  warm  herself  into  a 
proper  emotion  over  the  oratoire  of  the  un- 
fortunate king,  nor  even  over  the  narrow  back 
passage  by  which  he  attempted  to  escape. 

In  the  gardens,  the  statues  which  were 
pointed  out  as  those  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  and  Madame  de 
la  Valliere  herself,  foiled  to  excite  any  interest. 
In  her  present  state  of  mind  she  thought  it  was 
all  nonsense,  and  did  not  the  least  believe  that 
Diana  was  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  Fidelity, 
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with  a dog  at  her  feet,  was  intended  for  Ma- 
dame de  la  Valliere. 

She  became  somewhat  more  interested  at 
the  Petit  Trianon.  The  Swiss  cottage,  the 
vacherie  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  touched 
her,  and  she  remarked  to  Lord  Glenrith,  on 
whose  arm  she  leaned,  how,  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  splendours,  the  queen  seemed  to  have  pre- 
served her  taste  for  nature,  the  country,  free- 
dom, and  simplicity.  “ It  shows,  after  all, 
how'  insufficient  are  pomp  and  grandeur  to  hap- 
piness ! ” And  she  thought  of  Captain  De  Mol- 
ton,  and  that  just  such  a cottage  as  the  Swiss 
farm,  with  him,  (supposing  he  had  liked  her, 
which  he  did  not,)  would  be  vastly  preferable 
to  Versailles  itself  with  any  one  else.  Lord  Glen- 
rith thought,  what  a noble,  high-minded  girl  ! 
she  will  love  me  for  myself — she  will  not  be 
influenced  by  my  being  a good  match  ; and  he 
redoubled  his  attentions. 

The  party  had  obtained  permission  to  have 
their  collation  laid  out  in  the  marble  gallery ; 
and  they  sat  down,  a large  and  brilliant  party 
— as  young,  as  beautiful,  as  had  ever  been  the 
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inmates  of  that  patece^onsecraEed  to  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  alone. 

Lady  Westhope  was  the  eldest  lady  present. 
The  two  Miss  ElwickS  were  beauties — decided 
beauties,  and  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  with 
gay  and  lively  manners,  high  spirits,  light 
hearts,  and  vanity  enough  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  admiration  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
citing. Mrs.  Courtney  Astwell  was  very  pretty, 
and  being  married,  and  a coquette,  of  course 
commanded  the  attentions  of  the  gentlemen 
still  more  supereminently  than  any  of  the 
other  ladies,  whatever  their  claims  might  be. 
Lady  Westhope  was,  for  the  first  time,  quite 
in  the  background — nearly  on  the  shelf.  Lord 
Glenrith  was  devoted  to  Lady  Blanche  ; Sir 
Charles  Weyburn  was  decidedly  struck  with 
Miss  Elwick ; Lord  James  Everdon  and  Miss 
Eliza  Elwick  were  so  merry,  that  another  joke 
succeeded,  long  before  the  laugh  produced  by 
the  first  had  subsided.  Mr.  Stapleford,  the 
sharp,  sarcastic,  clever  diplomate , did  Mrs. 
Courtney  Astwell  the  honour  of  giving  her  his 
arm ; while  Lord  Faversham  walked  on  the 
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other  side  ancTjoined  im.  the  conversation,  and 
the  stripling  Lord  Elmington  hovered  on  the 
flank  or  in  the  rear,  as  opportunity  might 
serve. 

Mr.  Wroxholme  alone  remained  for  Lady 
Westhope.  He  was  a new  addition  to  the 
society  whose  claims  to  notice  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  He  was  in  the  law,  and  he 
looked  clever.  He  might  be  nearly  thirty, 
and  he  was  presentable  in  appearance  and 
gentlemanlike  in  manners. 

Notwithstanding  the  dignity  and  reserve  of 
Lady  Westhope's  deportment,  she  had  never 
before  found  herself  overlooked.  Her  rank, 
her  respectability,  her  beauty,  in  the  usual 
routine  of  dinners,  parties,  and  balls,  secured 
for  her  the  attentions  of  some  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  company.  She  never  before  had 
found  herself  the  most  passee  of  a party — and 
on  an  occasion,  too,  when  the  usual  forms  of 
precedence  are  not  attended  to.  Though  she 
had  never  sought,  or  valued  attention,  she^did 
not  half  like  the  absence  of  it.  She  never 
wished  for  it  while  she  had  to  repel  it, — it  was 
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not  till  it  was  withheld,  that  she  found  she 
attached  to  it  any  value  whatever. 

Mr.  Wroxholme,  however,  was  well  informed 
and  agreeable.  By  degrees  she  found  he  was 
acquainted  with  several  acquaintances  of  hers, 
and  the  scenes  which  they  were  viewing  to- 
gether afforded  matter  of  conversation. 

At  the  breakfast,  or  luncheon,  or  by  what- 
ever name  the  repast  might  be  designated,  the 
pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
were  discussed.  Among  others,  that  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  with  Madame  de  la  Val- 
liere’s  daughter  at  her  knee.  Lady  Blanche 
exclaimed  with  energy,  “ The  only  redeeming 
point  about  that  hypocritical  old  woman  is 
her  having  been  so  good-natured  to  poor  dear 
Madame  de  la  Yalliere’s  child  ! ” 

“ And  may  I ask  Lady  Blanche  why  she  so 
much  prefers  Madame  de  la  Valliere  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  ?”  in  the  softest  voice 
imaginable,  enquired  Mr.  Stapleford,  who  was 
rather  fond  of  putting  people  out  of  counte- 
nance. In  this  case  he  perfectly  succeeded  ; 
for  though  it  is  true  that  every  one  loves  the 
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erring  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  and  few  have 
any  tenderness  for  the  discreet  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for 
a young  lady  to  defend  her  feelings  and  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  without  entering  into  a 
discussion  which  might  be  rather  awkward. 

This  Lady  Blanche  felt,  and  replied  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said.  “ Everybody  pities 
Madame  de  la  Valliere,  because  she  was  so 
unhappy !” 

u Then  every  one  who  suffers  may  hope  to 
have  some  place  in  your  affections,”  whispered 
Lord  Glenrith. 

Mr.  Stapleford  replied, — “ As  an  approving 
conscience  is  universally  allowed  to  produce 
cheerfulness,  I conclude  the  strictly  virtuous 
have  no  chance  of  finding  favour  in  Lady 
Blanche’s  sight.” 

“ Oh  ! Mr.  Stapleford,  how  you  misconstrue 
everything  one  says  !”  Blanche  blushed,  half 
in  confusion,  half  in  anger.  Mr.  Stapleford 
emoyed  it ; he  liked  to  make  women  blush ; — 
many  men  do. 

u I am  sure  every  one  present  ought  to  be 
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very  much  obliged  to  me  for  what  I have  said, 
if  it  is  only  for  having  brought  so  beautiful 
a bloom  into  Lady  Blanche’s  cheeks.” 

All  eyes  turned  towards  Lady  Blanche,  who 
did  indeed  blush  over  forehead,  throat,  and 
arms,  till  the  tears  were  ready  to  start  from  her 
eyes.  Lord  Glenrith  uttered  in  a more  severe 
tone  than  was  usual  to  a person  renowned  for 
his  good-nature — 

“ One  would  think  Stapleford  had  neither 
mother  nor  sisters  of  his  own,  that  he  should 
find  pleasure  in  causing  a woman  to  blush.”  And 
at  the  moment  Lord  Glenrith  worshipped  Lady 
Blanche  as  devoutly  as  he  hated  Mr.  Staple- 
ford.  Lady  Blanche  felt  grateful  to  him  for 
having  defended  her,  and  for  having  given  Mr. 
Stapleford  a reproof. 

“ Is  Mr.  Stapleford  a friend  of  yours  ?”  said 
Mr.  Wroxholme  to  Lady  Westhope. 

u Not  at  all,”  she  answered : “ is  he  of 
yours  ?” 

“ I am  happy  to  say  he  is  a perfect  stranger 
to  me : that  is  a kind  of  man  I detest.” 
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Lady  Westhope  liked  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, for  his  warmth  and  his  openness. 

The  repast  was  over.  The  personages  al- 
ready mentioned  sauntered  for  a short  time 
before  their  departure  among  the  close  walks 
and  the  orange-trees.  Lord  James  Everdon 
and  Miss  Eliza  Elwick  were  inseparable  ; not 
that  they  had  the  slightest  preference  for  each 
other  — their  whole  bond  of  union  consisted 
in  the  magnificent  set  of  teeth  with  which 
nature  had  favoured  them  both.  They  were 
not  the  least  aware  of  the  reason  they  were 
pleased  with  each  other ; but  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  those  who  have  bad  teeth  do  not  find 
themselves  so  comfortable  with  a companion 
who  makes  them  laugh,  as  with  one  whose 
conversation  is  more  serious;  while  a person 
with  fine  teeth  discovers  a point  in  many  a 
jest,  which  to  one  who  is  conscious  of  anything 
defective  in  that  respect  would  appear  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable.  Many  flirtations  might 
be  traced  home  to  similarity  of  teeth,  which 
havQ  passed  for  congeniality  of  disposition. 
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When  they  arrived  at  home,  the  two  friends 
talked  over  the  day.  66  Who  in  the  world  is 
your  Mr.  W roxliolme  ?”  said  Lady  Blanche. 

“ I assure  you  he  is  a very  agreeable  man,” 
replied  Lady  Westhope,  anxious  he  should 
appear  to  have  been  her  companion  by  choice, 
rather  than  from  necessity. 

“ What  is  he  by  birth  and  parentage  ?” 

“ I do  not  know,  but  he  is  acquainted  with 
several  people  who  are  mutual  friends  ; I shall 
invite  him  to  my  parties  next  spring.  I think 
he  will  be  a gTeat  acquisition.” 

“ What  an  odious  man  Mr.  Stapleford  is  ! 
I always  disliked  his  quiet  sarcastic  manner  of 
dropping  out  just  the  thing  that  is  most  disagree- 
able ; and  I was  so  much  obliged  to  the  dear, 
good,  honest  Lord  Glenrith,  for  giving  him  a 
lecture,  which  ought  to  have  made  him  look 
foolish.” 

“ How  handsome  Lord  Glenrith  is !”  said 
Lady  Westhope,  curious  to  know  how  Blanche 
felt  towards  him. 

“Yes!  he  certainly  is  handsome;  but  he 
has  too  much  colour,  and  he  looks  so  very 
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healthy  and  robust ! I do  not  think  his  coun- 
tenance could  express  unhappiness.  I like  a 
man  to  look  serious  and  thoughtful,  as  if  he 
was  full  of  feeling,  and  as  if  his  gaiety  was 
just  a bright  gleam  of  sunshine,  the  more  bril- 
liant for  the  gloom  which  precedes  and  follows 
it.  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  smile  of  a 
countenance  habitually  melancholy.'” 

Lady  Westhope  perceived  that,  notwithstand- 
ing her  pique,  Blanche  had  not  forgotten  De 
Molton. 

They  returned  to  England.  The  London 
season  was  nearly  over ; Parliament  did  not 
sit  late ; there  was  no  business  which  required 
Lord  Falkingham’s  presence,  and  Blanche  join- 
ed her  parents  in  the  country,  where  they  had 
already  established  themselves  : but  as  she  passed 
through  London  she  went  to  the  play  with  the 
Westhopes.  They  were  leaving  the  theatre, 
when  they  met  Captain  De  Molton  on  the 
stairs.  He  rushed  to  them  with  a face  in  which 
the  much-admired  smile  usurped  the  place  of 
the  melancholy  which  Lady  Blanche  also  ad- 
mired. He  asked  her  if  she  was  staying  in 
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London : she  replied  she  was  going  to  Temple 
Loseley  the  next  day. 

“ Then  I must  esteem  myself  fortunate  to 
have  caught  even  this  glimpse  of  you.” 

“ Oh,  but  I hope  we  shall  see  you  in  the 
country.” 

They  were  both  thrown  off  their  guard  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and  their  looks 
and  their  manner  proclaimed  the  state  of  their 
feelings  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  in  descending  the  last  ten  steps  of  the 
private  box  entrance.  But  he  had  handed  her 
into  the  carriage — the  door  was  closed — she 
was  gone — before  he  had  time  to  answer  the 
sort  of  half  invitation  contained  in  Lady 
Blanche’s  last  words. 

Blanche  had  much  to  tell  her  mother;  all 
she  had  heard, — all  she  had  seen,  but  not  all  she 
had  felt.  Lady  Falkingham  was  reserved  with 
her  children : she  was  above  all  weaknesses 
herself,  and  never  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  younger  minds  might  not  be  so 
well  regulated,  younger  feelings  might  not  be  so 
sober  and  temperate,  as  her  own. 
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The  summer  passed  quietly,  Blanche  rode 
with  her  father,  gardened  with  her  mother, 
and  tried  to  think  no  more  of  a person  who 
felt  nothing  for  her.  Had  she  not  most  un- 
guardedly, most  imprudently,  almost  invited 
him  to  Temple  Loseley  ? She  forgot  that,  not 
being  acquainted  with  her  parents,  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  he  could  act  upon  such 
a hint.  She  only  remembered  that  she  had 
advanced  a step  which  had  not  been  met  by 
him,  and  she  recalled  what  she  had  heard  and 
read  a thousand  times,  that  a lover  can  gene- 
rally create  an  opportunity  for  seeing  his  be- 
loved : how  much  easier,  then,  to  improve  one 
that  presents  itself ! The  only  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  be  drawn  was,  that  she  was  an 
object  of  perfect  indifference  to  him. 

In  September  a party  was  collected  for  shoot- 
ing; and,  among  others,  Lord  Glenrith  accepted 
with  joy  and  eagerness  an  invitation  to  Temple 
Loseley. 

Lord  and  Lady  Falkingham  rejoiced  to  see 
so  fair  a prospect  opening  before  Blanche.  Lord 
Glenrith  was  particularly  good-tempered ; he 
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was  heir  to  a fine  property ; there  was  not  an 
objection  to  him.  Lady  Falkingham,  whose 
health  was  very  delicate,  was  much  relieved 
by  the  idea  that  she  need  never  again  pass  from 
twelve,  till  four  in  the  morning,  seated  on  the 
blue  sofas  at  Almack’s,  her  head  nodding  with 
sleep  under  the  plumes  which  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  place  upon  it. 

Blanche  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  Lord 
Glenrith  was  serious  in  his  attentions  : it  was 
impossible  to  dislike  him  ; he  was  an  honest, 
genuine  creature ; he  loved  her  sincerely,  ad- 
mired her,  and  respected  her ; — he  was  not 
wanting  in  sense  or  information.  Had  not  her 
mind  been  prepossessed,  she  would  most  likely 
have  been  in  love  with  him ; at  least,  ninety- 
nine  girls  in  a hundred  would  have  been  so, 
and  ought  to  have  been  so.  He  proposed : 
her  parents  were  delighted ; she  was  sorry, 
although  she  preferred  him  to  any  one  else, 
except  Captain  De  Molton.  Yet,  what  non- 
sense to  allow  her  imagination  to  dwell  upon 
a person  who  cared  not  for  her ! Should  she 
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refuse  an  excellent  man  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her, — a connexion  with  whom  would 
delight  her  own  parents,  and  his  parents,  and 
all  their  mutual  connexions, — for  the  sake  of  a 
penniless  captain  who  cut  her — positively  cut 
her  ? It  would  he  the  height  of  folly : there 
would  be  a want  of  pride  in  continuing  to  pine 
for  an  indifferent  swain.  So,  as  she  had  no 
good  reason  to  adduce  either  to  herself,  or  to 
others,  for  saying  “ No,”  she  said  “ Yes,”  and 
she  was  engaged. 

This  great  event  took  place  a few  days  be- 
fore the  Falkingham  family  paid  a long-pro- 
mised visit  to  the  Westhopes.  Lord  Glenrith 
was  to  have  joined  the  party  at  the  end  of  the 
week ; but,  as  the  accepted  lover,  he  obtained 
leave  to  acompany  them  to  Cransley. 

His  sterling  worth  gained  upon  Blanche  every 
day  ; there  was  something  so  English,  so  true, 
so  generous  about  him.  Her  parents  were 
quite  delighted  with  his  sentiments  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  settlements.  She  heard 
him  praised  from  morning  till  night,  and  she 
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was  beginning  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
ought  to  be,  and  that  she  was,  exceedingly 
happy,  when  they  arrived  at  Cransley. 

The  sight  of  Lady  Westhope  reminded  her 
of  Paris,  and  of  all  she  had  felt  when  there ; 
and  she  was  shocked  to  find  she  still  retained 
such  vivid  recollections  of  incidents  the  most 
trivial  in  themselves.  Mr.  Wroxholme  had 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  at  dinner  Lord 
Westhope  remarked,  a We  shall  be  quite  the 
old  Paris  party  on  Friday,  when  De  Molton 
comes.” 

Lady  Blanche  was  listening  to  Lord  Glen- 
rith’s  description  of  his  father’s  place,  Wentnor 
Castle ; but  she  was  not  so  absorbed  in  the 
subject,  but  that  these  words  caught  her  ear. 
She  gave  an  involuntary  start;  she  felt  Lady 
Westhope  look  at  her;  she  felt  herself  colour. 
But  her  start  and  her  blush  were  unobserved : 
Lord  Glenrith  was  completely  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining how  the  seclusion  of  the  south  and 
west  fronts  of  the  castle,  and  of  the  broad 
terrace  overlooking  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Dwent,  was  preserved  by  the  alteration  in  the 
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road,  which  now  approached  the  gateway  from 
the  north-east,  instead  of  the  north-west. 

If  Lord  Glenrith  had  a fault,  or  rather  a 
foible,  it  was  his  passion  for  his  native  place, 
and  an  inclination  to  think  everything  belong- 
ing to  himself  superior  to  that  which  belonged 
to  another.  He  seldom  sold  a horse  ; for  when 
once  he  had  possessed  it,  he  became  so  alive  to 
its  merits,  that  he  always  asked  more  for  it 
than  others,  who  were  not  so  clear-sighted, 
thought  it  was  worth.  This  is  a happy  dis- 
position for  the  possessor,  and  for  those  con- 
nected with  him.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a 
person  makes  an  unkind  husband,  or  a tyran- 
nical father,  or  a hard  master:  but  it  is  not 
a quality  that  interests  a romantic  girl.  Lady 
Blanche  however,  thought  u Captain  De  Mol- 
ton  shall  see  I am  not  pining ; he  shall  see 
that  his  friend  can  appreciate  me,  if  he  cannot.” 

Mr.  Wroxholme  proved,  upon  farther  ac- 
quaintance, to  be  a very  agreeable  addition  to 
the  society.  He  had  read  much,  and  was  full 
of  information.  Lord  Falkingham  pronounced 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men 
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of  the  day.  Mr.  Wroxholme,  on  his  part,  was 
delighted  with  Lord  Falkingham’s  political  sen- 
timents, with  Lady  F alkingham’s  high-breeding, 
with  Lady  Westhope’s  gentleness,  with  Lord 
Westhope’s  good-humour  and  ease  in  his 
own  house,  with  Lord  Glenrith’s  downright 
happiness,  with  Lady  Blanche’s  beauty,  with 
the  good  shooting,  and  the  beautiful  place,  and 
he  felt  gratitude  towards  Lady  Westhope  for 
having  given  him  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
society  so  much  to  his  taste. 

He  was  a man  of  good  birth  ; but  though 
born  and  bred  a gentleman,  he  had  not  before 
mixed  in  the  very  first  circles,  and  he  was  flat- 
tered at  being  deemed  worthy  of  admission  into 
one  of  them.  He  had  discrimination  enough 
to  be  pleased  with  the  shade  of  superior  refine- 
ment which  pervaded  it,  and  tact  enough  in- 
stantly to  acquire  its  tone. 

When  Lady  Westhope  found  herself  alone 
with  Lady  Blanche,  she  never  alluded  to  Captain 
De  Molton  ; she  felt  that  the  less  that  was  said 
upon  the  subject  the  better. 

Blanche  had  treated  his  departure  from  Paris 
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as  wiiful  neglect  of  her,  and  she  had  laughed  at 
his  indifference.  Although  in  her  heart  Lady 
Westhope  believed  she  had  felt  it  acutely,  it 
was  wiser  to  treat  the  whole  affair,  as  a trifling 
flirtation  which  had  left  no  trace  behind.  She 
was  sorry  Lord  Westhope  had  invited  Cap- 
tain De  Molton  at  this  moment,  but  it  was  one 
of  those  things  for  which  there  was  no  remedy. 
He  and  Lady  Blanche  must  meet  some  time  or 
another,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 

Lady  Blanche,  meantime,  continued  to  re- 
ceive Lord  Glenrith’s  attentions,  and  to  find  her 
imagination  more  and  more  inclined  to  wander, 
and  her  mind  less  and  less  able  to  take  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  stables,  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  coach-houses  of  Wentnor 
Castle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dicen  que  amor  ha  vencido 
A los  deydades  mayores, 

Y que  de  sus  pasadores 
Cielo  y tierra  esta  ofendido. 

Spanish  Romance . 

During  the  four  months  which  intervened 
between  Captain  De  Molton’s  leaving  Paris 
and  his  joining  the  party  at  Cransley,  how  had 
he  passed  his  time  ? He  was  a person  of  much 
determination  of  character,  and  when  once  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  was  right,  he 
could,  generally  speaking,  carry  his  resolutions 
into  effect ; at  least  it  was  only  when  his  feel- 
ings, naturally  strong,  were  immediately  under 
excitement,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  actions 
of  which  his  judgment  did  not  approve. 

To  Lord  Glenrith  he  owed  an  early  debt  of 
gratitude  : their  friendship  dated  from  boyhood. 
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At  Eton  they  had  been  bathing  together,  when 
De  Molton  was  seized  with  the  cramp,  and 
must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  his  young  schoolfellow.  This  and 
many  other  acts  of  kindness  which  the  rich  heir 
of  Wentnor  Castle  was  naturally  enabled  to 
show  to  the  penniless  seventh  son,  and  thir- 
teenth child  of  the  distressed  Lord  Cumber- 
worth,  made  De  Molton’s  friendship  for 
Glenrith  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  na- 
ture of  gratitude.  He  felt  it  would  be  doubly 
base  in  him  to  attempt  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  girl  to  whom  Lord  Glenrith  owned  him- 
self attached,  even  if  with  regard  to  Lady 
Blanche  herself,  it  would  not  have  been  unge- 
nerous to  drag  her  from  her  exalted  sphere 
into  poverty  and  destitution  with  him. 

He  went  straight  to  his  regiment,  and  devoted 
himself  with  particular  energy  to  teaching  his 
men  the  new  manoeuvres  recommended  by  the 
Horse-guards.  Never  were  men  so  well  ap- 
pointed, never  was  troop  in  such  order.  But 
his  fellow-officers  at  the  mess  found  him  some- 
what moody  and  silent ; he  was  not  a jolly 
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companion  ; and  although  all  respected  him, — 
yes,  and  loved  him  too,  and  would  have  ap- 
plied to  him  for  advice  and  comfort  in  any  dis- 
tress, — he  was  not,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  a popular  man.  It  was  not  De 
Molton  who  was  asked  to  ride  this  fellow’s 
horse  at  the  hack  stakes  got  up  in  the  regi- 
ment ; or  De  Molton,  to  whom  another  fellow 
proposed  to  gallop  forty  miles  to  London  to 
see  the  new  actress,  and  down  again  at  night,  — 
or  to  jump  into  a hack-chaise  after  dinner  and 
drive  off  to  the  tradesmen’s  ball  at  the  county 
town : but  if  any  dutiful  son  wished  to  pro- 
long his  visit  to  his  parents,  or  any  pining 
lover  had  an  opportunity  of  flying  to  his  mis- 
tress, he  felt  pretty  sure  that  De  Molton  would 
take  his  duty  for  him.  His  manners  were  a 
little  stately,  and  a youngster  was  not  likely 
to  choose  De  Molton  as  the  confident  of  any 
foolish  scrape  ; yet  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
sympathize  with,  and  to  relieve,  any  case  of 
unmerited  distress. 

He  chanced  to  be  in  London  one  of  the  days 
that  Lady  Blanche  passed  there  in  her'  way 
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from  Paris ; and  he  had  been  attending  his 
mother,  and  three  of  his  six  sisters,  to  the  play 
on  the  night  when  he  saw  Lady  Blanche. 

It  was  with  an  uncontroulable  burst  of  joy 
that  he  rushed  to  hand  her  down  the  steps ; 
and  this  brief  interview  sufficed  to  unsettle  in 
his  heart  all  the  reasonable  acquiescence  in  the 
disposition  of  their  fates  which  he  had  been 
striving  to  attain. 

When  he  received  Lord  Westhope’s  invi- 
tation, he  certainly  did  not  think  it  quite  im- 
possible he  might  meet  Lady  Blanche;  but  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  in  four  months 
allowed  his  friend  all  proper  time  for  making 
himself  acceptable,  and  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity^tor  his  refusing  the  accustomed  invita- 
tion to  a house  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  an  annual  visit.  At  all  events,  he 
should  learn  from  Lady  Westhope  what  was 
the  state  of  the  case  : anything  was  better  than 
the  uncertainty  in  which  he  lived. 

Lady  Blanche’s  manner,  when  he  met  her 
on  the  dimly  lighted  stairs  of  the  theatre,  had 
made  him  vaguely  hope — he  knew  not  what;  for, 
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supposing  they  did  love  each  other,  what  then 
was  to  happen  ? He  repeatedly  asked  himself 
this  question ; but  did  any  one  ever  wish  that 
the  person  beloved  should  not  return  his  love  ? 
De  Molton  was  a very  reasonable  man — he 
kept  his  feelings  under  great  controul,  but 
they  were  strong  and  ardent,  and  he  could  not 
reach  that  pitch  of  stoicism  ! 

To  Cransley  he  went,  with  a mind  distracted 
by  doubt,  wonder,  hope,  and  fear.  As  he  drove 
to  the  door,  he  saw  Lord  Falkingham  dismount- 
ing from  his  cob  ; so  he  knew  that  Lady  Blanche 
was  in  the  house.  u How  will  she  meet  me  ?” 
he  thought  ; “ how  shall  I find  her  ? how  shall 
I regulate  my  own  behaviour  ?”  and  he  almost 
repented  having  wilfully  run  into  such  danger; 
although,  in  truth,  it  was  the  hope  of  being 
placed  in  that  very  danger  which  had  made  him 
so  gladly  accept  Lord  Westhope’s  invitation. 

He  was  giving  his  orders  to  his  servant  at 
the  door,  when  he  saw  Lord  Glenrith  approach 
the  house  in  shooting  costume,  followed  by 
keepers  and  dogs.  He  could  not  mistake  the 
bright,  happy  face  of  his  friend.  His  teeth 
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gleamed  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  them  ; his 
cheek  was  sun-burned,  and  ruddy  with  exer- 
cise ; his  kind  eyes  beamed  with  honest  joy  to 
see  De  Molton.  De  Moltoffs  heart  sank  within 
him  as  he  recognized  his  dear  friend;  and  it  was 
with  an  effort,  which  would  have  been  visible 
to  any  other  eyes,  that  he  returned  his  cordial 
greeting. 

As  they  both  entered  the  drawing-room,  the 
pale  countenance  and  melancholy  brow  of  De 
Molton  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  set 
off  to  advantage  the  gay  good-humour  of  Lord 
Glenrith. 

The  ladies  were  all  there.  Lady  Blanche 
shook  hands  with  Captain  De  Molton  as  soon 
as  he  had  paid  his  devoirs  to  Lady  Westhope, 
and,  without  having  raised  her  eyes  higher  than 
to  his  chin,  reseated  herself  to  her  embroidery 
frame. 

Lord  Glenrith  approached  her.  De  Mol- 
ton’s  heart  beat  quick ; he  felt  almost  giddy. 
Lord  Glenritffs  manner  was  gay  and  unembar- 
rassed: he  held  a parcel  in  his  hand.  Lady 
F alkingham  drew  near  — there  was  a great  col- 
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loquy  : De  Molton  heard  the  expressions  44  beau- 
tiful !” — 44  the  prettiest  I ever  saw  !” — 64  they 
tell  me  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  made 
— 44 well,  how  lovely  !”  Lady  Blanche  seemed 
to  be  expressing  her  thanks,  but  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice  he  could  not  catch  the  words. 
She  looked  blushingly  beautiful ! Lady  Falking- 
ham  moved  a little  on  one  side,  and  he  saw 
Lord  Glenrith  in  the  act  of  fastening  a bracelet 
on  her  arm.  Perhaps  another  lover  might  not 
have  selected  such  a moment  for  presenting  his 
first  love-token,  but  the  parcel  was  only  just 
arrived.  Lord  Glenrith  was  pleased  with  his 
purchase ; all  around  were  friends,  and  why 
should  there  be  any  mystery  ? 

To  De  Molton’s  eyes  all  mystery  was,  indeed, 
dispelled.  He  felt  choking.  He  could  not 
master  his  feelings  sufficiently  to  preserve  an 
indifferent  countenance,  and  he  left  the  room 
under  the  pretence  of  seeing  after  his  postboy, 
or  his  portmanteau. 

The  rest  of  the  company  gathered  round  the 
bride  elect,  and  admired  the  beautiful  ornament 
and  discussed  its  peculiar  fabric;  while  poor 
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Blanche  sat  frightened  at  the  agitation  which 
pervaded  her  whole  frame  in  consequence  of 
having  been  for  five  minutes  in  the  society  of 
De  Molton. 

However,  when  she  retired  to  her  own  room 
before  dinner,  she  satisfied  herself  that  what 
she  had  felt  was  merely  a very  natural  awk- 
wardness at  first  meeting  a person  with  whom 
she  certainly  had  flirted  a little,  and  shyness  at 
being  seen  by  a young  man  acquaintance,  in  the 
act  of  receiving  her  lover’s  first  present.  She 
could  not  help  secretly  wishing  Lord  Glenrith 
had  not  given  the  bracelet  before  so  many  wit- 
nesses, and  she  felt  there  was  a want  of  deli- 
cacy in  the  proceeding,  even  while  she  told  her- 
self it  was  in  unison  with  his  open,  unsuspicious 
character,  which  measured  the  kindliness  of 
others  by  his  own  good-natured  heart. 

At  dinner  De  Molton  placed  himself  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  table,  and  the  epergne  pre- 
vented his  being  able  to  perceive  Lady  Blanche’s 
face.  However,  he  saw  Lord  Glenrith’s ; and 
never  did  an  honest  countenance  express  more 
secure  and  undisturbed  happiness.  Poor  De 
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Molton  ! He  had  quitted  Paris  on  purpose 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  happiness  which 
his  friend  had  obtained ; and  now,  how  painful 
was  it  to  see  the  object  accomplished ! 

During  the  evening,  Lady  Westhope  con- 
trived, in  as  quiet  a manner  as  she  could,  to 
convey  to  De  Molton  the  confirmation  of  a fact 
which  was  already  too  evident  to  his  eyes,  and 
she  appeared  not  to  remark  the  varying  hues 
of  his  complexion,  and  the  agitation  of  his 
manner,  during  her  communication. 

Lady  Blanche  strove  to  be  easy  and  unembar- 
rassed; and  she  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make 
him  believe  her  happy,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  before  her. 

He  resolved  to  plead  particular  and  sudden 
business — a summons  from  his  father — a rela- 
tion at  the  point  of  death — any  excuse  to  depart 
the  following  day.  This  torture  was  not  to  be 
endured.  Yet  he  wished  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  her  once,  and  of  telling  her 
how  ardently  he  prayed  for  her  welfare. 

He  left  his  room  very  early  the  next  morning, 
and  he  perambulated  the  library,  the  saloon,  the 
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breakfast-room,  the  hall.  He  knew  Lady  Blanche 
was  an  early  riser ; Cransley  was  renowned  for 
the  lateness  of  its  breakfast-hour  ; perhaps  she 
would  make  her  appearance  before  the  other 
guests.  He  was  not  wrong  in  his  calculations. 
Lady  Blanche  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  look 
for  her  mother’s  work-basket,  and  was  hastily  re- 
tiring with  it,  when  De  Molton  arrested  her  steps 
by  saying’,  “ that  as  he  was  obliged  to  depart  in 
an  hour,  he  was  anxious  to  express  to  one,  for 
whom  he  felt  such  esteem  and  admiration,  his 
earnest  wishes — his  prayers  for  her  happiness.” 

“ You  are  not  going  to-day,  surely,  Captain 
De  Molton?”  answered  Blanche  in  a tremulous 
tone. 

a I must,”  he  said  : “ I could  not,  would  not 
stay  here  another  day,  for  anything  this  world 
can  now  offer  me.” 

“ Lady  Westhope  will  be  quite  diappointed. 
She  hoped  you  were  come  for  ten  days,  or  a 
fortnight.” 

"‘Such  was  my  intention  ; but  circumstances — 
imperative  circumstances,  over  which  I have  no 
controul,  render  my  stay  here impossible.” 
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“ I hope  no  misfortune  has  occurred  in  your 
family?"  enquired  Lady  Blanche,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  his  indifference  towards 
herself,  and,  consequently,  by  no  means  attri- 
buting his  visible  agitation  to  its  true  cause. 

“ No  misfortune  has  occurred  in  my  family," 
he  resumed  in  a voice  of  deep  emotion — “but 
one  to  myself.  No — no ! it  is  not  a misfortune  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  I 
ought  most  to  wish ; it  is  the  union  of  the  two 
beings  I most  value,  most  respect,  most  love  on 
earth!  I ought  to  rejoice — I do  rejoice.  Be- 
lieve me,  Lady  Blanche,  though  my  voice  fal- 
ters, and  I am  at  this  moment  weak,  I rejoice 
that  the  friend  to  whom  I am  bound  by  every 
tie  of  gratitude  and  affection  has  gained  the 
heart  of  the  most  perfect  of  womankind ; and 
that  the  woman  who  alone  in  my  eyes  is  per- 
fect, is  likely  to  be  happy  with  a man  who  is  all 
honour,  truth,  and  uprightness.  May  Heaven 
in  its  mercy  bless  you  both  !" 

The  tears  stood  in  De  Moltoffs  glistening 
eyes.  They  almost  overflowed.  “ I am  a fool," 
he  added  ; “I  thought  I had  more  command  over 
myself ; I did  not  mean  to  torment  you,  to 
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insult  you,  with  an  avowal  of  my  hopeless,  my 
presumptuous  love  !” 

Lady  Blanche  had  stood  transfixed  in  fear, 
amazement,  joy; — yes,  joy ! there  are.no  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  not  joy  to  find 
affection  is  requited.  44  And  do  you  indeed 
love  me  ?”  she  said,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
she  uttered. 

44  Do  I love  you  ! Lady  Blanche,  can  you 
ask  that  question  ? In  folly,  hopelessness, 
tnisery,  I cannot — cannot  quell  my  love  !” 

44  Oh,  why  — why  did  not  you  tell  me 
sooner  ?”  she  said,  earnestly  clasping  her  hands. 

44  Tell  you  so  ? How  could  I venture,  pen- 
niless as  I am,  without  a home  to  offer  you, — 
how  could  I have  the  insane  presumption  to 
ask  you  to  share  poverty  — penury  with  me, 
when  splendour,  rank,  wealth  were  courting 
your  acceptance  ?” 

44  Oh,  I despise  these  things  ! I always  did  ! 
I never  could  care  for  money  in  all  my  life, 
and  now  !”  — She  stopped  ; her  engagement 
rushed  across  her  mind.  She  felt  guilty  of 
perjury  and  infidelity. 
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De  Molton,  in  his  turn,  stood  confounded ; 
he  had  done  everything  he  had  especially  re- 
solved not  to  do,  and  mingled  with  the  delight 
he  could  not  help  experiencing  at  the  avowal 
which  had  almost  escaped  Lady  Blanche's  lips, 
he  felt  humiliated  by  the  base  part  he  had  acted 
towards  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  meant  to 
devote  himself.  He  struck  his  forehead,  and 
exclaimed,  “ Oh,  Lady  Blanche,  I am  a wretch 
not  worthy  of  a moment's  regard  ! Do  not  wraste 
a thought  on  me  ; forget  me,  or  at  least  only 
remember  me  to  bestow  a sigh  of  pity  on 
one  who  has  been  betrayed,  by  his  love  for 
you,  into  an  act  of  ingratitude  for  which  he 
abhors  himself.  Glenrith  is  my  best  friend, — 
he  is  the  soul  of  honour,  he — he  is  worthy  of 
you  1" 

Lady  Blanche  was  frightened  at  what  she 
had  said — frightened  at  what  she  had  listened 
to.  Voices  were  heard  approaching, — the  door 
opened, — Captain  De  Molton  rushed  into  the  ad- 
joining library.  Lady  Blanche  seized  her  mo- 
ther's basket,  and  left  the  room  before  she  had 
time  to  perceive  who  the  intruders  were.  As 
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she  ran  up  stairs,  she  met  Lady  Westhope. 
“ What  is  the  matter,  Blanche  ?”  exclaimed 
Lady  Westhope,  as  her  friend  darted  past 
her. 

u Mamma  wants  me,”  she  hastily  answered, 
as  she  took  refuge  in  her  mother’s  room. 

u Mamma  ! mamma !”  she  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing herself  breathless  into  a chair;  “ I am 
wretched,  guilty,  and  miserable  ! I am  the  most 
unfortunate  creature  in  the  world  !” 

<c  What  possesses  you,  child  ? what  is  the 
matter  ?”  replied  Lady  Falkingham,  as  she 
put  down  the  untasted  piece  of  toast  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

“ Mamma  ! he  loves  me  after  all !” 

“ Who,  my  dear  ? — what  ! Lord  Glenrith  ? 
To  be  sure  he  does.  I never  saw  a man  more 
attached  in  my  life  !” 

“ Poor  dear  Lord  Glenrith,  so  he  is ! Oh 
how  little  I deserve  that  he  should  be  so  ! when 
I — oh,  mamma,  what  will  you  think  of  me  ? I 
have  almost  owned  that  my  affections  are — at 
least  I implied — Oh,  mamma ! what  shall  I 
do  ?”  And  poor  Blanche  wept  bitterly. 
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“ Certainly,  my  dear  Blanche,  I do  not  con- 
sider it  modest  and  becoming  in  any  young 
woman  to  allow  a man  to  perceive  that  he 
has  acquired  too  much  power  over  her  heart ; 
yet,  as  you  are  on  the  point  of  marriage,  I 
think  you  need  not  blame  yourself  so  very  much. 
Inhere  should  always  be  a certain  reserve  of 
manner  and  expression  ; but  anxious  as  I am 
that  women  should  preserve  their  dignity,  and 
that  no  daughter  of  mine  should  condescend — ” 
“ Oh,  mamma  ! you  do  not  understand  me  : 
I never  told  Lord  Glenrith  I loved  him.” 

“ What  on  earth  do  you  mean  then  ? — what 
are  you  talking  about  ?”  Lady  Falkingham’s 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  alarm, 
wonder,  and  displeasure. 

“ Oh,  how  can  I tell  you? — you,  mamma, 
who  never  did  anything  weak,  or  foolish,  in 
your  life ! Do  not  look  at  me,  mamma,  with 
those  stern  and  reproachful  eyes,  or  I can 
never  confess  it.” 

u Blanche,  you  alarm  me  more  than  I can 
describe.  Do  you  mean  that  you  love  any  one 
better  than  the  man  whom  you  have  accepted 
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as  your  husband, — the  excellent,  amiable,  high- 
minded  Lord  Glenrith,  who  is  so  sincerely 
devoted  to  you  ?” 

46  Oh,  mamma  ! I do  value  him,  and  I ren- 
der him  justice,  indeed ; and  I love  him  in  a 
kind  of  way ” 

Lady'  Blanche  was  each  moment  becoming 
more  alive  to  the  ingratitude,  the  duplicity, 
with  which  she  had  acted  towards  Lord  Glen- 
rith, and  began  to  wish  she  had  not  opened  the 
subject  at  all  to  her  mother. 

44  Explain  yourself,  Blanche,”  repeated  her 
mother  : 44  whom  are  you  talking  of  ? Is  it  Mr. 
Wroxholme,  whom  you  met  at  Paris  ?” 

44  Oh  dear,  no,  mamma.  It  is  Captain  De 
Molton !”  And  she  no  longer  found  any 
difficulty  in  speaking  his  name.  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme might  be  a very  good  man,  but,  in  her 
eyes,  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  object 
of  her  preference.  Those  who  are  in  love, 
always  resent  as  an  injury  the  suspicion  that 
they  could  find  charms  in  any  other  than  the 
one  person  to  whose  merits  they  are  alive. 

44  Captain  De  Molton  !”  exclaimed  Lady 
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Falkingham ; “ why,  I scarcely  ever  heard  you 
mention  him  ! You  ought  to  have  told  me  this 
before.” 

“ I never  knew  till  to-day  what  were  his 
feelings  towards  me,  mamma  !” 

“ I must  say  your  lover  has  chosen  a good 
moment  for  avowing  his  passion  ! It  proves  an 
honourable  mind ! And  he  wishes  to  induce 
you  to  break  off  your  marriage  with  a man  in 
every  way  calculated  to  make  you  happy  ? 
For  what  ? He  has  scarcely  bread  to  eat  him- 
self, and  his  father  has  none  to  give  him.” 

u He  knows  all  that,  mamma,  and  he  is 
going  away  this  moment.  He  does  not  ask 
me  to  marry  him.  He  says  he  is  not  worthy 
of  me.” 

“ Oh,  Blanche  ! Blanche  ! and  you  allow  this 
man,  who  tells  you  he  cannot  marry,  to  make 
love  to  you,  while  you  are  the  affianced  wife  of 
his  friend ! I should  never  have  thought  a 
daughter  of  mine  would  have  acted  in  so  im- 
proper, so  unprincipled  a manner.  Heaven 
knows,  I cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  neglect- 
ed my  children.  You  have  all  had  every  at- 
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tention  paid  to  your  minds  and  your  morals. 
Each  hour  had  its  avocation  ; you  were  never 
permitted  to  read  a book  which  Miss  Strictland 
or  myself  had  not  previously  perused ; you 
were  never  allowed  to  walk  beyond  the  shrub- 
beries and  the  park  ! If,  like  some  mothers, 
I had  neglected  the  essentials  for  the  sake  of 

accomplishments but  the  religion-master 

always  came  three  times  a week ! How  on 
earth  can  such  low  notions  of  moral  rectitude 
ever  have  found  entrance  into  your  head,  or 
your  heart  ?” 

Lady  Blanche  was  in  despair  at  her  mo- 
ther’s grief.  She  now  viewed  her  own  con- 
duct with  horror ; but  how  to  meet  Lord 
Glenrith,  with  this  weight  of  guilt  upon  her 
mind  ? 

“ Look  here,”  continued  Lady  Falkingham ; 
“ read  this  letter  ; all  kindness  and  generosity — 
receiving  you  into  the  family  with  joy,  treating 
you  already  as  if  you  were  their  daughter  !” 
Lady  Falkingham  gave  Blanche  the  joint 
epistle  she  had  just  received  from  Lord  and 
Lady  W entnor,  expressing  everything  most 
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gratifying  concerning  the  choice  their  son  had 
made. 

Each  word  she  read  was  a dagger  to  Lady 
Blanche’s  heart.  a I cannot  overthrow  all 
the  happiness  of  these  worthy  people,”  she 
mentally  revolved,  “ and  that  of  my  parents, 
and  of  poor  Lord  Glenrith.  I must  quell  this 
foolish  inclination, — I must  fight  a good  fight, 
and  I shall  conquer,  I dare  say.  But  it  is  hard, 
when  now,  for  the  first  time,  I know  myself 
beloved.” 

After  a pause,  she  told  her  mother  she  would 
try  to  compose  herself : she  implored  her  not 
to  mention  the  subject  to  her  father  ; she  strove 
to  persuade  her  mother,  and  herself,  that  it  was 
only  a passing  feeling,  a momentary  agitation 
which  would  soon  subside ; that  it  had  been 
pique,  that  it  was  now  gratified  vanity — any- 
thing, in  short,  except  love.  Her  mother  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  deceived,  and  assisted  her 
in  her  self-deception. 

Lady  Falkingham  would  have  been  very 
sorry  to  lose  so  estimable  and  so  unexception- 
able a husband  for  her  daughter ; but  the 
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disgraceful  eclat  of  breaking  off  an  engagement 
openly  entered  into  and  acknowledged,  was  still 
more  appalling  to  a person  who  had  a salutary 
horror  of  being  66  talked  of.”  She  had  herself 
passed  through  life  with  the  highest  character 
as  a wife  and  as  a mother.  Her  elder  daugh- 
ters had  married  at  a proper  age,  and  in  a 
proper  manner.  She  looked  upon  a young  la- 
dy's first  love  as  a silly  affair,  which  has  more 
to  do  with  the  imagination  than  the  heart ; and 
if  any  of  her  other  daughters  had  ever  felt  a 
preference  which  had  not  received  their  mo- 
ther's sanction,  they  would  never  have  ventured 
to  confess  it  with  that  frankness  which,  in  spite 
of  the  education  just  described  by  Lady  Falk- 
ingham,  was  one  of  Blanche's  characteristics. 


d o 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

Now  have  I shewed  you  bothe,  these  whyche  ye  lyst, 
Stately  fortune,  or  humble  povertee  : 

That  is  to  say,  now  lyeth  it  in  your  fyst 
To  take  here  bondage,  or  free  libertee. 

Sir  Thomas  More. 

Captain  He  Molton  had  sent  his  servant  to 
the  neighbouring  town  to  procure  him  a chaise, 
that  with  the  least  possible  delay  he  might 
carry  his  project  of  departure  into  execution. 

When  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  his 
self-possession,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  informed  Lady  Westhope 
that  he  was  unexpectedly  obliged  to  return  to 
London,  to  arrange  with  his  father  some  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  exchange  from  his  pre- 
sent regiment,  which,  as  Lady  Westhope  knew, 
was  under  orders  for  India. 

This  was  strictly  true,  for  he  had  resolved  to 
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insist  upon  his  father’s  suspending  the  applica- 
tion he  was  on  the  point  of  making  for  this 
exchange.  He  determined  to  proceed  to  India 
with  his  regiment.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  gave  his  relations  so  much  un- 
easiness, appeared  to  him,  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind,  a positive  recommendation. 

The  company  expressed  all  due  disappoint- 
ment at  his  sudden  departure — all  but  Lady 
Blanche!;  she  was  not  present.  Lady  West- 
hope  suspected  something  must  have  occurred, 
and  when  she  bade  De  Molton  adieu,  she  press- 
ed his  hand  with  a mysterious  kindliness,  which 
she  meant  should  imply,  “ You  are  acting  like  a 
man  of  honour;  I see  you  suffer,  and  I pity 
you.” 

She  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  Mr. 
Wroxholme  telling  her  he  had  found  Captain 
De  Molton  in  the  library  before  breakfast, 
with  his  head  leaning  against  the  marble  chim- 
ney-piece, and  his  countenance  so  pale  and 
haggard,  that  he  feared  for  a moment  some- 
thing dreadful  must  have  happened.  Lady 
Westhope  recollected  Blanche’s  hurrying  man- 
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ner  of  passing  her  on  the  stairs,  and  she  pitied 
all  parties. 

Lady  Falkingham’s  indisposition  accounted  for 
Lady  Blanche’s  absence  till  the  hour  of  lun- 
cheon, when  she  came  down  stairs  with  a feel- 
ing of  kindness  towards  Lord  Glenrith,  awaken- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  haying  injured  him. 
She  scarcely  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  but  her  blushing  manner  passed  for  the 
modesty  of  a young  girl  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
Lord  Glenrith  pathetically  lamented  the  absence 
of  his  friend,  and  Lady  Blanche  quivered  at  the 
sound  of  his  name,  and  then  reproached  herself 
for  doing  so. 

Lord  Glenrith  showed  her  the  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  different  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. Blanche  could  not  but  feel  flattered  by 
the  manner  in  wdiich  she  was  spoken  of ; could 
not  but  think  the  better  of  the  son,  and  the  bro- 
ther, who  was  loved  with  such  tender  affection ; 
could  not  but  own  she  ought  to  be  happy  wdth 
the  prospect  of  possessing  such  a father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters-in-law.  Lord  Glenrith  in 
his  own  happiness  perceived  nothing  wanting  in 
her  manner,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  the  gayest 
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of  the  gay.  His  inward  satisfaction  did  not 
render  him  sentimental,  hut  his  buoyant  spirits 
made  him  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
body and  everything.  He  even  forgot  the  dis- 
like he  had  imbibed  for  Mr.  Stapleford ; and 
when  his  arrival  that  day  was  announced,  he 
declared  him  to  be  a “ devilish  good  fellow, 
though  he  was  a sarcastic  dog.” 

His  flow  of  spirits  was  almost  oppressive  to 
Lady  Blanche,  yet  she  rejoiced  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  sensitive  tact  which  might  have  ren- 
dered him  alive  to  every  look  of  hers. 

At  dinner,  Lord  Glenrith  was  telling  Lord 
Falkingham  he  had  a famous  brood-mare  at 
Wentnor  Castle,  whose  colt  was  likely  to  win 
the  St.  Leger. 

“ Is  your  colt  as  clever  as  your  old  horse 
Perseus,  Glenrith  ?”  asked  Mr.  Stapleford. 

“ Ah  ! Perseus!  by  Jove,  that  is  a horse! 
Never  was  a thorough-bred  one  so  good  for 
weight — and  as  active  as  a cat  — such  action! 
and  such  pasterns  ! None  of  your  short  pasterns 
the  grooms  are  so  fond  of  — but  long  enough  to 
be  elastic  ! He  is  a true  Whalebone  !” 
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“ I am  not  sure,  after  all,  I do  not  like 
Quirk  still  better,”  Stapleford  dropped  out 
quietly,  while  a sly  smile  lurked  in  the  corner  of 
his  lip. 

66  Quirk  is  a singularly  good  horse  ! He  has 
such  bone,  and  such  a constitution  !” 

“ And  that  grey  pony,  Glenrith — you  will 
never  part  with  that  pony  ?” 

“ Part  with  Yung-frau  ? not  for  three  hun- 
dred guineas  !” 

66  You  are  a fortunate  man  in  your  stud, 
Glenrith  !”  remarked  Stapleford,  with  a quiet, 
composed,  and  serious  air,  which  to  the  unsus- 
picious Lord  Glenrith  was  perfectly  satisfactory, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party,  especially  poor 
Blanche,  were  painfully  aware  he  was  playing 
on  the  one  weak  point  of  the  amiable  young 
Benedick. 

Nothing  lowers  a man  in  the  eyes  of  a wo- 
man so  much  as  being  made  a butt,  no  matter 
whether  the  quizzer  be  a person  for  whose 
opinion  she  entertains  any  respect  or  not.  It 
was  unlucky  that,  at  the  moment  the  heros  de 
roman  lover  had  departed  in  magnanimous 
despair,  the  successful  one  should  lay  himself 
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open  to  the  quizzing  of  a dandy.  Lady  Blanche 
felt  miserable — more  miserable  than  when  she 
parted  from  De  Molton — more ‘miserable  than 
when  she  heard  the  jingle  of  his  hack-chaise  as 
it  drove  from  the  door — more  miserable  than 
when  her  mother’s  statement  of  the  case  made 
her  awake  to  the  enormity  of  her  misconduct — 
more  miserable  than  when  she  resolved  to  drive 
her  lover’s  image  for  ever  from  her  mind. 
Those  distresses  were  at  least  elevated  ones 
— this  bordered  on  the  ridiculous. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Stapleford 
found  himself  near  Lady  Blanche.  “ I must 
offer  you  my  congratulations,  Lady  Blanche, 
and  especially  upon  the  good  looks  and  the 
good  spirits  of  the  fortunate  Lord  Glenrith. 
His  beaming  and  ruddy  appearance  shows  that 
you  have  not  been  unnecessarily  cruel,  torment- 
ing before  you  consented  to  make  him  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  It  must  give  a person  of  your 
kindly  feelings  great  pleasure  to  behold  a face 
so  redolent  with  joyousness!” 

Every  word  of  this  speech  was  disagreeable. 
Poor  Blanche  did  not  admire  a “ ruddy”  man— 
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did  not  like  an  unsentimental  lover ; and,  above 
all,  she  did  not  like  the  implication  that  she  had 
been 

“ Won  unwooed,  or  slightly  wooed  at  best.” 

Mr.  Stapleford  bore  not  the  slightest  ill-will 
either  to  Lady  Blanche,  or  to  Lord  Glenrith. 
He  enjoyed  saying  the  disagreeable  thing  in  the 
civilest  manner  possible  ; partly  because  it  is 
almost  the  only  exercise  of  power  which  a per- 
son without  house,  or  lands,  or  fortune,  can  in- 
dulge in ; partly  because  he  liked  to  see  what 
people  really  felt — and  he  thus  frequently  disco- 
vered the  true  state  of  their  minds  ; partly  be- 
cause he  happened  to  possess  the  species  of  tact 
which  enabled  him  to  do  it — and  everybody  de- 
rives pleasure  from  success  of  any  kind. 

The  next  day  Blanche  received  a packet  from 
Wentnor  Castle.  It  contained  some  beautiful 
ornaments — offerings  from  different  members  of 
her  future  family,  each  accompanied  by  the  pret- 
tiest note  imaginable.  Congratulations  showered 
in  from  every  quarter.  All  the  numerous  friends 
and  relations  of  both  sides  wrote  letters  in 
which  each  party  was  described  as  perfection, 
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and  each  as  having  met  with  perfection.  It  is 
astonishing  that  matrimony  should  ever  fail 
to  secure  lasting  happiness,  when  (if  we  may 
believe  the  written  testimony  of  those  who  best 
know  the  contracting  parties)  none  but  paragons 
ever  enter  into  the  holy  state.  But  among  all 
the  happy  unions  that  have  been  joyfully  an- 
ticipated, none  ever  gave  more  general  satisfac- 
tion than  the  present.  The  age,  situation,  rank 
— everything  was  suitable.  Poor  Lady  Blanche 
felt  herself  every  moment  more  thoroughly 
hampered,  entangled,  and  pledged ; and  every 
moment  her  disinclination  to  the  marriage  in- 
creased. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  ! but  Mr.  Stapleford's 
quiet  manner  of  quizzing  Lord  Glenrith,  and 
his  imperturbable  good-humour  under  it, — or 
rather,  his  perfect  unconsciousness  of  what  was 
happening, — hurt  his  cause  even  more  than  her 
preference  of  De  Molton.  She  would  rather 
have  seen  him  angry  and  resentful ; to  persons 
with  la  tete  exaltee , the  smallest  shadow  of 
ridicule  irrecoverably  destroys  the  halo  of  ro- 
mance they  would  fain  throw  around  the  ob- 
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ject  of  their  devotion.  Blanche  might  have 
turned  from  her  hopeless  and  youthful  dream 
of  love,  to  admiration,  respect,  obedience,  and 
submission;  but  when  her  head,  her  heart,  and 
her  imagination  were  possessed  with  the  dig- 
nified brow,  the  melancholy  eyes,  the  mellow 
voice,  the  lofty  air,  the  noble  grief  of  De  Mol- 
ton,  to  see  the  joyous,  the  44  ruddy”  Glen- 
rith  perfectly  contented  under  the  quizzing  of 
a Stapleford,  prevented  her  being  able  to  work 
herself  up  to  the  feelings  it  was  her  duty  to  en- 
tertain towards  him. 

Mr.  Wroxholme  one  day  remarked  to  Lady 
Westhope,  that  Lady  Blanche  appeared  to  be 
extremely  out  of  spirits,  and  that  he  almost 
feared  her  disposition  and  that  of  her  future 
husband  were  not  exactly  suited. 

44  She  seems  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  coun- 
try pursuits — she  listens  with  an  abstracted  air 
while  he  continues  to  pour  into  her  ear  details 
which  he  might  perceive  are  not  interesting  to 
her ; though  I o wn  I sometimes  wonder  she 
should  not  be  more  curious  about  Wentnor  Castle, 
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which,  from  the  engravings,  must  be  a magni- 
ficent and  interesting  place.” 

Lady  Westhope  agreed  with  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme,  and  could  not  help  half  confiding  to 
him,  that  she  feared  Lady  Blanche  had  some 
other  prepossession. 

“ Poor  girl!”  resumed  Mr.  Wroxholme  ; 
“ but  then  it  is  a thousand  pities  she  should 
marry,  if  she  cannot  love,  Lord  Glenrith/ 

“ He  is  such  a good  man  !”  answered  Lady 
Westhope;  “he  has  such  excellent  principles — 
he  is  so  sure  to  make  a true  and  faithful  hus- 
band, that  in  the  long-run  I should  hope  no 
woman,  who  had  herself  good  principles,  could 
fail  to  be  happy  with  him.” 

Lady  Westhope  sighed,  and  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme, who  had  by  this  time  heard  and  seen 
somewhat  more  of  his  host,  felt  that  poor  Lady 
Westhope  spoke  as  one  who  had  suffered  from 
the  absence  of  these  qualities  in  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ever  still  must  I adore  thee  : 

Though  wide  seas  between  us  roll, 

Each  fond  thought  shall  hover  o’er  thee, 

And  thine  image  fill  my  soul. 

Morning  breaking  o’er  the  ocean 
Will  thine  opening  graces  wear, 

And  with  evening’s  last  devotion 
I will  breathe  thy  name  in  prayer. 

Unpublished  Poems . 

Upon  leaving  Cransley,  Captain  De  Molton 
had  hastened  to  town.  He  there  found  his 
father,  who,  having  left  the  rest  of  the  family 
at  Brighton,  had  also  repaired  to  Ltindon  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  proposed  exchange. 

Lord  Cumberworth  was  preparing  to  enter  a 
hackney-coach,  which  waited  to  carry  him  to 
Brookes’s,  where  he  meant  to  dine  and  to  so- 
lace himself  with  a quiet  game  at  tolerably  high 
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whist,  when  he  was  startled  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  his  son. 

64  Why,  Francis !”  he  exclaimed,  44  I thought 
you  were  gone  to  Cransley  for  a fortnight ! 
What  brings  you  here  ?” 

44  I wished  to  see  you,  father,  and  to  talk  to 
you  seriously  concerning  my  prospects  in  life. 
You  are  come  up  about  my  exchange,  are  you 
not  ?” 

44  Yes — and  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  settle  it 
all  comfortably.  Your  mother  has  been  in  one 
of  her  nervous  ways  at  the  bare  thoughts  of 
your  going  to  India.” 

44 1 think  I ought  to  go,  father.” 

44  Why  ! which  way  does  the  wind  blow  now  ? 
Why  the  d — 1 did  you  not  tell  me  so  sooner  ? 
They  have  all  been  pestering  me  to  come  to 
town,  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  save  you 
from  this  banishment,  as  you  all  called  it ; and 
now  I have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming,  you 
change  your  mind  ! Upon  my  word,  this  is  very 
inconsiderate.  But,  after  all,  I myself  do  not 
like  your  going  into  such  an  unhealthy  climate, 
and  I would  rather  keep  you  at  home  if  I could. 
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If  you  are  to  go  into  danger,  let  it  be  where 
some  honour  and  renown  are  to  be  obtained. 
There  is  no  glory  in  dying  of  a liver  complaint, 
as  yellow  as  a guinea.” 

u I am  very  sorry,  my  dear  father,  to  have 
given  you  so  much  unnecessary  trouble,  but  I 
have  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  sail  with  my 
regiment.'” 

“ And  pray,  Master  Francis,  what  has  work- 
ed this  wondrous  revolution  in  your  mind  ?” 

“ Why,  father,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  happi- 
ness is  out  of  the  question  for  me;  and  there- 
fore I had  rather  do  whatever  will  make  me 
least  burthensome  to  my  family,  and  also  take 
me  out  of  the  way  for  a time.” 

“ And  why  do  you  want  to  lie  perdue  ? You 
have  not  been  running  in  debt,  have  you  ?” 

“ No,  father;  I am  too  well  aware  what  are 
your  circumstances.” 

“ Not  a scrape?  eh,  my  boy !” — and  Lord 
Cumberworth,  whose  morals  were  not  puritani- 
cal, smiled.  “ It  canT  be  Lady  Westhope,  she 

* 

is  such  a prude.  You  have  not  been  playing 
the  fool,  I hope  ?”  continued  Lord  Cumberworth, 
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putting  more  of  parental  gravity  into  his  coun- 
tenance. 

“ I have  been  guilty  of  nothing  wrong  in  deed 
or  thought,”  replied  De  Molton  with  serious- 
ness. 

u Egad  ! but  there’s  a woman  in  question 
though,”  replied  Lord  Cumberworth.  “ You 
are  not  in  any  danger  of  marrying?”  and  his 
face  really  assumed  an  expression  of  sincere 
alarm. 

“Not  exactly,  father  ; but  I am  unfortu- 
nately attached  to  a person  who  is  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  with  another.” 

“ Thank  Heaven  that  is  all  !”  exclaimed 
Lord  Cumberworth.  “ Remember  one  thing, 
Frank — a man  is  never  thoroughly  undone  till 
he  is  married.” 

De  Molton  remained  silent.  His  father’s  tone 
of  feeling  was  so  little  in  unison  with  his  own, 
that  he  wished  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

“ Does  the  girl  like  you,  my  boy  ?”  added 
Lord  Cumberworth. 

De  Molton  was  somewhat  perplexed  how  to 
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answer,  but  he  said,  “ I told  you,  father,  she 
was  going  to  be  married  to  another  man.” 

“ Ah ! but  women  have  married  a rich  man, 
when  they  have  been  in  love  with  a poor  man, 
before  now.  And  you  are  a d— — sh  hand- 
some fellow,  and  more  like  me  than  any  of  my 
children.  Well,  don’t  look  so  sheepish,  like  a 
bashful  maiden  yourself.  Is  the  girl  in  love 
with  you  ?” 

“ I conclude  not,”  resolutely  answered  De 
Molton. 

66  Have  you  told  her  you  are  in  love  with 
her  ?” 

u Why,  yes,  I have.” 

“ And  she  was  not  angry,  eh  ? Come,  I 
suppose  your  nice  sense  of  honour  will  allow 
you  to  say  whether  she  is  very  much  in  love 
with  her  future  husband  or  not  ?” 

“ I should  say  she  esteemed  him  highly,  but 
was  not  precisely  in  love  with  him,”  was  De 
Molton’s  guarded  reply. 

“ Wheugh — gli — gh  !”  with  an  elevation  of 
the  eyebrows,  and  a sound  that  ended  in  some- 
thing like  a whistle,  was  the  response  produced 
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by  this  last  communication  of  his  son’s.  “ You 
had  better  go,  my  boy.  I see  how  it  is  : if  you 
stay,  we  shall  have  the  marriage  broken  off  and 
the  d — 1 to  pay.  Ah  ! well,  I am  sorry  to 
part  with  you,  but  you  had  better  go — we  will 
do  no  more  about  the  exchange.  But  I am  as 
hungry  as  a hound — I have  eat  nothing  since  I 
left  Brighton.  There  is  no  dinner  in  the  house 
— nothing  in  it  but  the  old  housemaid : we 
can’t  roast  her — she  would  be  tougher  than 
Pedrillo.  Let ’s  be  off  to  Brookes’s.  By  the 
bye,  you  don’t  belong  to  Brookes’s : I remem- 
ber you  said  it  was  too  expensive,  when  George 
wanted  to  get  you  put  up.  Well,  you  can  eat 
your  dinner  at  your  Junior  United  Service  Club  ; 
and  we  will  meet  here,  at  home,  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  talk  matters  over  quietly.” 

Lord  Cumberworth  got  into  his  hackney- 
coach,  and  De  Molton  walked  off  to  his  club, 
to  snatch  a hasty  morsel,  and  return  to  South 
Audley-street,  there  to  ruminate  sadly  upon  his 
future  fate  until  his  father  should  join  him. 
There  was  much  of  bitterness  in  his  reflections. 
He  could  not  help  repining  at  the  unequal  dis- 
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tribution  of  fortune,  and  thinking  it  hard  that 
the  happiness  of  two  beings  should  be  wrecked 
for  lack  of  that  contemptible  thing,  money. 
He  almost  doubted  whether  he  was  acting 
rightly  by  Lady  Blanche  in  abandoning  her 
when  she  had  all  but  acknowledged  her  love  for 
him.  And  yet,  what  could  he  do  ? His  worldly 
pelf  consisted  but  of  his  pay,  and  the  very  mo- 
derate allowance  his  father  was  able  to  make 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  look  to.  His  father's 
property  was  entailed  upon  the  eldest  son  — his 
circumstances  were  embarrassed — he  had  been 
obliged  to  let  Cumberworth  Hall,  and  lived 
principally  in  London,  making  an  occasional 
excursion  to  some  watering-place  : there  was  no 
chance  of  his  saving  money,  and  there  were 
twelve  of  them  to  divide  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds  settled  on  younger  children.  Lady 
Blanche  certainly  had  no  dislike  to  Glenrith,  or 
she  would  never  have  accepted  him : and  who 
could  know  Glenrith,  and  not  learn  to  value  and 
to  love  his  kind  feelings  and  singleness  of  heart  ? 
The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  strengthened 
he  was  in  his  purpose.  When  he  was  far  away, 
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she  would  assuredly  forget  the  slight  preposses- 
sion she  had  entertained  for  him,  and  she  would 
soon  give  her  whole  heart  to  Glenrith.  When 
he  had  brought  his  reasonings  to  this  most  de- 
sirable point,  he  found  it  infinitely  more  painful 
than  any  other  view  of  the  subject. 

His  father  returned  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
after  arranging  to  write  immediately  to  the  per- 
son with  whom  they  had  been  in  treaty  for  the 
exchange,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  the 
proper  stock  of  articles  necessary  for  the  voy- 
age, as  there  was  a possibility  of  the  regiment 
sailing  within  a fortnight,  they  agreed  to  leave 
London  the  following  afternoon,  and  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  family  at  Brighton. 

“ Well,  cheer  up,  my  boy  !”  said  Lord  Cum- 
berworth,  as  he  bade  his  son  good  night. 
“ There  is  no  use  in  fretting — there  are  more 
pretty  girls  than  one  in  the  world,  and  you  are 
not  the  first  sentimental  young  man  who  has 
been  crossed  in  love.  II  en  faut  passer  par  la. 
We  have  all  been  crossed  in  love  in  our  time. 
I,  myself,  was  very  much  smitten  with  another 
woman  when  I married  your  mother;  but  I 
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saw  that  my  marrying  Helen  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  I did  what  they  all  wished  me 
to  do,  and  it  answered  just  as  well.  Your 
mother  is  a very  good  woman,  Frank,  and  I am 
very  fond  of  her.  So  cheer  up,  my  hoy — never 
be  down-hearted  ! You  will  forget  your  Dul- 
cinea  long  before  you  cross  the  Line.”  He  was 
closing  the  door,  when  he  turned  back  again  to 
say, — “ Frank,  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if 
you  were  younger  brother  to  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha — el  cavalier e de  la  triste  Jigura , — with 
your  pale  cheeks  and  your  high  forehead.  I 
would  not  be  a skin  of  wine  or  a windmill  in 
your  way  for  something  !” 

The  good-humoured  but  unsentimental  father 
chuckled  at  his  own  joke,  and  went  off  to  bed 
so  relieved  that  his  son  would  be  secured  from 
the  impending  danger,  that  it  quite  reconciled 
him  to  his  departure. 

When  they  arrived  at  Brighton  late  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  poor  Lady  Cumberworth  was 
in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  her  pet,  her  darl- 
ing, the  most  affectionate,  the  most  considerate, 
the  most  dutiful  of  all  her  children,  running  all 
the  risks  consequent  upon  a banishment  to  In- 
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dia ; 4 c not  only,”  as  she  said,  44  braving  perils 
by  sea  and  perils  by  land,  but  those  of  climate 
and  disease.” 

“ There  are  worse  perils  in  England,  Mary,” 
replied  her  husband  with  a knowing  wink. 
44  Perils  by  eyes  are  the  most  dangerous  for 
handsome  young  fellows  ! Depend  upon  it,  he 
is  far  safer  in  the  other  hemisphere  ; for  peril  by 
marriage  is  the  worst  of  all— that  is  to  say, 
when  a man  has  nothing,  and  never  can  have 
anything  as  long  as  he  lives.” 

De  Molton  shrunk  at  hearing  his  attachment 
alluded  to  among  all  the  family  circle ; though 
to  his  dear  gentle  mother  he  could  have  opened 
his  whole  heart,  and  to  most  of  his  sisters  in- 
dividually also.  The  eldest  was  grown  a little 
starch,  and  the  youngest  was  rather  too  young 
and  giddy ; but  the  four  middle  ones  had  plenty 
of  romance  in  them,  and  would  have  listened 
to  his  tale  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  To  any 
one  of  them  in  a tete-a-tete  he  might  have 
spoken  his  feelings ; but  to  have  twelve  curious, 
wondering,  though  kind  eyes,  turn  upon  him  at 
once,  was  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  a sensitive 
and  reserved  man. 
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Lady  Cumberworth  saw  his  distress,  and  has- 
tened to  say,  “ We  were  just  going  to  bed  when 
you  arrived.  I shall  carry  Frank  off  to  have  a 
quiet  gossip  with  him  ; so  good  night,  girls  P 
De  Molton  followed  his  mother,  and  in  her 
found  a sympathizing  listener — one  who  entered 
into  all  his  difficulties,  and  who  was  ready  to 
love  poor  Blanche  for  appreciating  her  own 
dear  Frank  as  he  deserved.  But  she  saw  that, 
deeply  as  his  affections  were  engaged,  their 
union  was  impracticable ; and  she  was  obliged, 
though  most  reluctantly,  to  confess  that  a tem- 
porary absence,  and  entire  change  of  scene,  were 
likely  to  spare  his  feelings  and  principles  many 
a trial. 

Lady  Cumberworth  entreated  her  husband 
not  to  annoy  poor  Frank  by  any  allusion  to 
his  unfortunate  attachment. 

u Lord  bless  the  fellow P exclaimed  Lord 
Cumberworth,  “ I never  meant  to  annoy  him  ! 
I know  he  is  d — shly  in  love,  and  that  is  all  I 
said  ! And  I only  said,  he  could  not  marry, 
and  that  he  knows  well  enough  P 
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44  He  is  unhappy,  and  we  must  refrain  from 
remarks  that  wound  his  delicacy,  just  now.’1 

64  Delicacy — fiddlestick!  You  always  did 

spoil  that  boy— and  you  will  make  him  as  full 
of  feelings,  and  nerves,  and  refinement,  as  the 
most  fanciful  woman  of  you  all !” 

The  young  ladies  also  met  in  a nocturnal 
synod.  44  What  is  this  love  of  Frank’s  ?”  ex- 
claimed Mary. 

44  How  papa  made  him  blush  !”  said  Laura. 

44  And  is  he  really  going  to  India  ?”  asked 
Charlotte. 

64  Who  is  the  girl  ?”  enquired  Emily. 

44  And  why  could  not  mamma  talk  to  him 
before  us,  I wonder  !”  added  Katherine,  the 
youngest,  who  was  rather  pert. 

44  When  you  are  a little  older,  you  will  know 
that  people  do  not  like  to  discuss  les  affaires  du 
cceur  en  pleine  salle ,”  answered  Jane  the  eldest; 
and  with  a dignified  air  she  retired  to  bed. 

44 1 suppose  Jane  wishes  to  persuade  us  she 
has  some  love  affairs  of  her  own,  though  we 
know  nothing  about  them,”  continued  the  merry 
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Katherine  : “ she  has  preserved  a most  dignified 
mystery  upon  the  subject,  ever  since  I have 
been  grown  up.” 

After  a few  more  questions  which  could  elicit 
no  answers,  seeing  that  all  parties  were  equally 
in  the  dark,  the  sisters  separated  for  the  night, 
and  all  found  the  repose  they  sought  except 
Lady  Cumber  worth,  who  acutely  felt  the  ap- 
proaching separation  from  her  son,  and  still 
more  the  pain  that  darling  son  was  doomed  to 
endure. 

Lady  Cumberworth  was  not  one  who  consi- 
dered the  sufferings  of  lovers  as  matter  for  sport ; 
— she  had  been  fervently  attached  in  her  early 
youth,  and  the  object  of  that  attachment  had 
been  snatched  from  her  by  death.  On  her  side, 
as  well  as  on  her  husband’s,  their  marriage  had 
been  one  of  reason  and  of  expediency.  But 
she  had  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  had  borne 
him  a large  family,  and  they  had  always  been  a 
happy  and  affectionate  couple — happier,  perhaps, 
than  if  one  of  the  parties,  and  only  one,  had  felt 
more  warmly. 

In  a fortnight  from  the  time  De  Molt  on 
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joined  his  family  at  Brighton,  he  tore  himself 
from  the  arms  of  his  sisters,  and,  lastly,  from  the 
long,  speechless,  close  embrace  of  his  mother, 
to  whose  more  sad  and  sacred  affection  all  in- 
stinctively  yielded  the  parting  caress. 

He  sailed  with  his  regiment,  and  we  will 
leave  him  for  a while,  losing  the  sense  of  all  his 
romantic  and  high-wrought  sensibilities  in  the 
absorbing  sufferings  often  endured  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  w 
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CHAPTER  VL 

No  te  faltera  otra  Dama 
Hermosa  y de  galan  talle, 

Que  te  quiera,  y tu  la  quieras 
Porque  lo  mereces  Zayde. 

Spanish  Romance, 

The  visit  of  the  Falkinghams  at  Cransley 
had  now  lasted  more  than  ten  days.  Blanche 
ardently  wished  to  be  at  home  again.  She 
felt  wretched,  hypocritical,  and  guilty.  She 
found  herself  so  uncomfortable  where  she  was, 
that  she  imagined  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better.  When  they  left  Cransley,  Lord  Glen- 
rith  was  to  pay  his  parents  a visit  of  a few  days, 
and  then  to  join  them  at  Temple  Loseley  ; after 
which  they  were  all  to  proceed  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  wedding  para- 
phernalia. 

Lady  Blanche’s  depression  became  so  evident, 
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that  even  Lord  Glenrith,  although  not  an  acute 
observer,  could  not  avoid  perceiving  it.  He 
was  exceedingly  flattered,  and  attributed  it  all  to 
his  approaching  absence.  He  kindly  consoled 
her.  “ I shall  soon  be  with  you  again,  Blanche. 
I love  my  father  and  mother  dearly ; but  just 
now  I do  not  think  even  they  can  succeed  in 
keeping  me  above  three  days  away  from  you. 
I hate  the  thought  of  leaving  you,  but  it  will  be 
such  a pleasure  to  meet  again  ! — will  it  not, 
dearest  Blanche  ? I think  it  will  almost  make 
up  for  the  pain  of  parting ; and  then  I suppose, 
I need  not  leave  you  any  more.  So  we  have 
nothing  but  joy  before  us.”  And  he  wondered 
his  betrothed  did  not  appear  to  be  more  consoled 
by  this  prospect. 

He  has  handed  them  all  into  their  travelling 
barouche,  and  he  has  thrown  himself  into  his 
britska,  and  they  have  left  Cransley  in  opposite 
directions.  All  the  rest  of  the  party  had  pre- 
viously dispersed — all  but  Mr.  Wroxholme,  and 
he  was  going  to  town  the  next  day.  As  he  and 
Lady  Westhope  stood  upon  the  steps  watching 
the  receding  vehicles,  they  could  not  help  com- 
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municating  to  each  other  their  fears  concerning 
the  approaching  marriage.  Lady  Westhope 
was  exceedingly  out  of  spirits  at  poor  Blanche’s 
prospects,  and  Mr.  Wroxholme  entered  into  her 
feelings,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a person  with 
good  heart  and  good  taste. 

As  their  barouche  rolled  smoothly  along, 
Lord  and  Lady  Falkingham  fell  into  deep  and 
earnest  conversation  : Blanche  sat  in  the  back 
seat,  absorbed  in  her  own  meditations.  The 
road  lay  through  an  open,  hilly,  and  heathy 
country,  watered  by  small  rivulets,  on  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  which  were  sometimes  seen  a 
solitary  cottage,  and,  close  around,  a small  patch 
of  cultivated  ground.  It  was  a mild  watery 
day,  with  little  positive  rain,  but  one  in  which 
the  shifting  lights  and  gleams  of  pale  sunshine 
give  a purple  hue  to  the  heathy  hill-side,  and  a 
bright  yellow  to  the  green  meadow,  or  the 
mossy  swamp.  Her  eyes  mechanically  watched 
the  varying  hues,  and  at  length  fixed  themselves 
upon  a lonely  turf-roofed  hut  in  the  valley  be- 
low. “ How  peaceful  must  be  existence  in 
such  a hut  !”  she  thought  within  herself : 66  no 
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worldly  considerations,  no  aspirations  after  rank 
and  situation,  can  there  interfere  with  the  affec- 
tions. A strong  arm  and  a willing  mind  are  all 
that  are  required  to  authorize  the  peasant  lover 
to  seek  the  hand  of  his  peasant  mistress.  Per- 
sonal, individual  qualities  alone  are  considered, 
— not  the  adventitious  recommendations  of  for- 
tune. How  much  happier  must  be  that  rank  of 
life,  where  love,  and  love  alone,  leads  to  an  union 
which  is  to  endure  as  long  as  life  itself ! Oh  ! 
if  I could,  in  honour  and  in  respectability,  be- 
come the  wife  of  De  Molton,  how  willingly 
would  I resign  every  luxury  to  which  I have 
been  born,  and  live  in  that  very  cottage,  unno- 
ticed and  unknown  ! I think  I could  gladly 
perform  even  the  household  drudgery  : I could 
feed  the  chickens  and  sweep  the  brick  floor,  and 
pile  up  the  blazing  faggots,  and  prepare  my 
husband’s  evening  meal — if  that  husband  were 
De  Molton  !” 

She  gazed  upon  the  cottage  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  sight,  and  almost  felt  as  if  she  left 
a place  that  was  endeared  to  her  by  habit,  when 
a turn  in  the  road  concealed  it  from  her  view. 
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It  may  be  much  questioned  whether  Lady 
Blanche’s  view  of  the  various  conditions  of 
life  were  a correct  one,  and  whether  there 
may  not  exist  as  much,  or  more,  disinterested 
love  in  the  higher  orders  than  in  the  lower. 

But  her  thoughts  continued,  “ And  feeling 
thus,  shall  I promise  entire,  undivided,  eternal 
love  to  another  man  ? Has  not  my  life  been  an 
enacted  lie  for  the  last  fortnight  ? Can  I make 
up  my  mind  to  continue  for  years  and  years 
this  unceasing  duplicity  ? I thought  De  Mol- 
ton’s  image  would  have  faded  from  my  mind — 
I thought  I should  each  day  have  become  more 
attached  to  Lord  Glenrith.  I hear  of  so  many 
happy  wives  who  did  not  marry  for  love  ! But 
is  this  the  case  ? No  ! his  image  rises  to  my 
mind’s  eye  more  frequently  than  ever,  and  I 
find  my  soul  recoil  more,  every  day,  from  poor 
dear  Lord  Glenrith’s  tenderness.  I shall  be- 
have ill  to  him  in  breaking  off  the  marriage, 
and  I shall  be  called  a jilt ; but  shall  I not  be- 
have more  ill  to  him  by  marrying4  him,  when  I 
feel  as  I now  do  ? I will  tell  him  the  whole 
truth  myself!  It  is  a horrid  alternative,  but 
I cannot — I cannot  marry  him  !” 
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The  day  after  their  arrival  at  home  Lady 
Blanche  communicated  to  her  mother  the  reso- 
lution she  had  formed.  Lady  Falkingham  was 
thunderstruck.  Blanche  had  continued  for  the 
last  week  to  admit  of  Lord  Glenrith’s  atten- 
tions, and  had  never  again  alluded  to  her  at- 
tachment, so  that  Lady  Falkingham  had  con- 
vinced herself  the  childish  affair  had  passed  from 
her  mind.  She  was  inexpressibly  grieved  at  the 
information  ; but  she  was  a woman  of  principle, 
and  could  not  insist  upon  her  daughter’s  marry- 
ing, while  a passion,  which  would  become  cri- 
minal, retained  full  possession  of  her  breast. 
Lord  Falkingham,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
very  indignant — perhaps  more  so  at  first  than 
his  wife  had  been  ; but  when  the  first  ebullition 
of  anger  was  past,  he  was  sooner  able  to  re- 
sume his  usual  bearing  towards  his  daughter. 
The  days  are  passed,  when  any  measures,  be- 
yond argument  and  persuasion,  can  be  put  into 
practice  to  force  an  unwilling  bride  to  the  altar  ; 
and  argument  and  persuasion  were  of  no  avail 
with  one  who  unequivocally  declared  that  she 
had  tried  in  vain  to  subdue  her  love  for  De 
Molton  — that  her  efforts  to  return  Lord  Glen- 
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rith’s  affection  were  totally  unavailing,  and  that, 
if  she  found  herself  his  wife,  she  should  be  ut- 
terly miserable. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  from  Lord  Glenrith’s 
departure  for  his  father’s.  On  the  third  he 
was  expected  at  Temple  Loseley.  There  was 
no  cross  post ; there  was  no  time  to  write  ; 
and,  indeed,  Blanche  thought  she  had  rather 
tell  him  the  whole  truth  herself,  as  she  could 
better  exonerate  his  friend  from  any  blame,  by 
word  of  mouth,  than  by  letter. 

Never  did  three  persons  await  the  coming  of  a 
gay  and  gallant  bridegroom  with  more  uncom- 
fortable feelings.  At  the  appointed  moment  on 
the  third  day  he  arrived,  beaming  with  honest  joy . 
After  the  first  greeting,  he  slipped  upon  the 
finger  of  his  love,  with  an  attempt  at  sentimen- 
tal mystery,  a ring  containing  his  own  hair. 
He  also  brought  from  his  mother  the  family 
diamonds,  which,  she  said,  would  infinitely 
better  grace  the  blooming  young  bride  than  the 
sober  matron.  Lord  Glenrith  exhibited  them 
with  some  pride  and  great  delight ; — pride  at 
the  family  glories — delight  at  offering  them  to 
Blanche. 
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Never  were  diamonds  received  so  awkwardly 
and  with  so  little  apparent  gratitude. 

“ Why,  Blanche  ! you  do  not  seem  to  care 
about  the  diamonds,”  he  said  in  rather  a mor- 
tified tone. 

“ Indeed  I am  very,  very  grateful  to  Lady 
Wentnor  for  her  constant,  her  unmerited  kind- 
ness to  me — so  much  more  than  I deserve  !” 

“ You  are  very  modest,  my  dear  Blanche  ! 
W ell ! I hope  it  is  that  you  are  so  glad  to  see 
me,  you  cannot  think  about  the  diamonds  ; and 
if  that  is  the  case  I will  forgive  you,  and  so 
will  my  mother  too,  I dare  say.  I have  been 
told  many  women  love  their  diamonds  better 
than  their  husbands : that  will  not  be  your 
case,  I trust,  or  you  will  care  very  little  for  me.11 
He  hurried  off  to  dress  for  dinner,  a little  put 
out  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with. 

The  dinner  was  most  distressing.  Lord 
Glenrith  began,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
to  tell  them  everything  he  had  done,  every 
arrangement  that  had  been  made,  and  how 
Lord  and  Lady  Wentnor  meant  to  visit  Leaming- 
ton for  a few  weeks,  and  to  relinquish  W entnor 
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Castle  to  them  for  their  honeymoon ; but  he 
found  his  audience  so  cold,  that  he  in  his  turn 
became  chilled  and  daunted. 

As  they  left  the  dining-room,  Lady  Blanche 
summoned  all  her  courage,  and  said,  44  I wish 
to  speak  to  you  presently  in  the  breakfast- 
room.'” 

The  die  was  cast  ! She  must  now  tell  him 
all.  She  seized  her  mother’s  arm  as  they  cross- 
ed the  hall.  44  Oh,  mamma  ! what  a task  I 
have  to  perform  ! How  could  I ever  accept 
poor  dear  Lord  Glenrith,  and  plunge  myself 
into  this  dreadful  difficulty  ?” 

44  My  dear,  say  rather,  4 How  could  I let 
myself  fall  in  love  with  a man  whom  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  I should  marry  ?’ — that  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose.  But  it  is  too  late  now  : 
there  is  no  use  in  retrospection  !” 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  they  heard  the 
dining-room  doors  open.  Lady  Blanche  rushed 
into  the  breakfast -room  adjoining,  and  in  two 
seconds  Lord  Glenrith  followed  her.  He  saw 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  he  felt 
uneasy,  but  his  mind  never  glanced  towards 
what  awraited  him.  44  Well,  Blanche,  what  in 
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the  world  have  you  to  say  to  me?”  and  he 
seated  himself  on  the  sofa  by  her  side.  u How 
glad  I am  we  are  once  more  quietly  here,  and 
no  longer  surrounded  by  simpering,  quizzing  ac- 
quaintances !”  And  there  seemed  a considerable 
danger  of  his  attempting  to  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist.  If  he  did  meditate  such  a thing,  his 
intentions  were  by  no  means  carried  into  effect, 
for  she  started  up  to  take  her  reticule  off  the 
table,  and  re-seated  herself  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace  in  an  arm-chair. 

“ Lord  Glenrith,”  she  said,  u I have  some- 
thing upon  my  mind  which  has  made  me  very 
miserable  of  late.” 

“ Miserable  ! — you  miserable,  and  I not  know 
it  ! What  can  I do,  dearest  Blanche  ? You 
know  I would  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  you.” 

“ Do  not  speak  so  kindly  to  me, — you  make 
what  I have  to  say  more  painful,  more  dif- 
ficult. I deserve  nothing  from  you  but  hatred 
and  contempt.” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about  ? Are  you  in 
your  right  senses  ?” 

“ Scarcely,  I believe ; for  any  other  woman 
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would  think  herself  the  happiest  and  most  for- 
tunate of  creatures  in  marrying  you ; and  if  I 
was  to  do  so,  I should  be  both  wicked  and 
wretched  !” 

u Not  marry  me,  Blanche  ! — you  are  dream- 
ing. What  can  all  this  mean  ? It  is  very 
unpleasant,  though  you  cannot  mean  what  you 
are  now  saying.” 

“ Indeed  I do  mean  what  I say,  and  you 
cannot  know  how  much  I have  suffered  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion.” 

“ This  is  strange — this  is  unaccountable  !”  and 
he  passed  his  hands  oyer  his  eyes  as  if  to  make 
sure  he  was  awake.  u Have  I done  anything 
to  change  your  opinion  of  me  ? I am  not  aware 
of  haying  been  w anting  in  any  way — and  I am 
sure,  Blanche,  I have  loved  you  truly  and  sin- 
cerely.^ A tear  glistened  in  his  eye.  “ Tell  me 
what  I have  done,  and  I will  correct  my  fault. 
You  are  only  saying  this  to  try  me  ; and  if  so, 
let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  a very  foolish  jest,  and 
one  entirely  unworthy  of  you.'”  The  colour 
mounted  into  his  face,  and  he  looked  for  a mo- 
ment extremely  angry. 
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“ No  ! Lord  Glenrith,  this  is  no  jest  ! I am 
in  sober,  serious,  most  sad  earnest.  Your  conduct 
towards  me  has  been  from  the  beginning  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  I deserved ; but 
I should  be  treating  you  shamefully  if  I were 
to  marry  you  when  my  heart — is  another's.” 

“ Your  heart  another’s!  Did  you  say  so? 
Your  heart  another’s ! Then  why  on  earth 
did  you  accept  me  ?” 

“ Well  may  you  ask  that  question,  and  well 
may  I blush  to  answer  it ! I thought  my  af- 
fection was  unrequited,  and  I esteemed  you. 
My  parents  thought  more  highly  of  you  than 
of  any  one.  I believed  I should  soon  prefer 
you  to  the  one  person  I had  loved,  as  much  as  I 
already  did  to  all  common  acquaintances  ; and  it 
was  not  till  I found  my  affection  was  not  unre- 
quited, that  I became  aware  of  the  depth  and 
strength  of  my  own  attachment.  I have  been 
miserable  ever  since,  and  all  I can  now  do  is  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth.” 

Lord  Glenrith  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  “ This  is  a cruel  blow !”  he  said  at 
last ; “ I have  not  deserved  this  from  you,  Lady 
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Blanche.  And  who  is  the  favoured  object  ? By 
heaven,  it  must  be  De  Molton  ! I remember 
his  countenance  at  dinner  the  day  he  was  at 
Cransley — how  pale  he  looked,  and  how  con- 
tinually he  strove  to  catch  a view  of  you  by  the 
epergne  ; and  every  time  he  met  my  eye,  he 
looked  in  another  direction  ! I am  born  to  be 
made  a fool  of  — to  be  deceived  by  the  friend 
I have  loved  from  childhood,  and  by  the 
woman  to  whom  I would  fain  have  devoted  all 
the  rest  of  my  existence  !”  He  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

“ Blame  me,  Lord  Glenrith,  for  I deserve 
your  reproaches  ; but  your  friend  has  never  de- 
ceived you:  Captain  De  Molton  has  always  con- 
sidered you  more  than  himself.” 

“ Then  it  is  De  Molton  ! These  are  the 
actions  dictated  by  his  high-flown  notions  of 
honour ! A plain,  matter-  of-fact  man  would 
never  have  proved  such  a shabby  fellow.” 

“ Captain  De  Molton  shabby  !”  The  word 
“ shabby”  sounded  strangely  on  her  ear  when 
coupled  with  the  name  of  De  Molton.  She 
would  have  answered  Lord  Glenrith  angrily, 
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if  the  consciousness  of  how  deeply  she  had 
wronged  him  had  not  checked  her  speech ; but 
she  could  rather  have  forgiven  his  calling  her 
lover  a black-hearted  villain,  than  a “ shabby 
fellow.” — “ Lord  Glenrith,”  she  repeated,  “ you 
wrong  your  friend.  He  carefully  concealed 

from  me  his  feelings  till — till ” 

“ Till  you  had  promised  to  marry  me  !” 

66  Till  he  fancied  the  avowal  of  them  could 
not  endanger  your  happiness,  or,  as  he  imagined, 
mine.  When  he  took  leave  of  me  at  Cransley, 
he  showed  some  emotion,  which  caused  him  to 
reproach  himself  for  betraying  feelings  he  had 
long  concealed.  Then  first  I learned  he  did 
experience  any  feelings  which  he  wished  to  con- 
ceal, and  this  discovery  produced  a revolution 
in  my  mind  which  appalled  me.  I strove  to 
blind  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  my  sentiments, 
I strove  to  conquer  them, — in  vain  ; and  now, 
what  can  I do,  but  throw  myself  on  your  mercy, 
and  implore  you  to  forgive  me  for  having  ever 
accepted  the  devotion  of  an  honest  man,  whose 
affection  I could  not  requite  as  it  deserved  !” 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
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66  Oh,  Blanche  ! you  break  my  heart  !”  and 
he  kissed  the  hand  which  she  did  not  with- 
draw : she  felt  a tear  fall  upon  it.  Her  very 
soul  seemed  to  melt  towards  the  kind  being  to 
whom  she  was  giving  so  much  pain. 

“ Believe  me,  Lord  Glenrith,  when  I tell 
you,  that  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  respect, 
and  gratitude — every  sentiment  which  my  rea- 
son can  command,  is  yours  ; and  that  I esteem 
and  respect  you  too  highly  to  wish  you  married 
to  a wife  who  cannot  give  you  her  whole  heart. 
In  a short  time  you  will  forget  a person  who 
has  caused  you  nothing  but  disappointment 
and  annoyance  ; and  you  will  find  many,  many 
girls  who  will  esteem  themselves  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  devote  to  you  their  first  affec- 
tions. You  will  soon  rejoice  in  the  liberty  I now 
restore  to  you.  While  I have  nothing  in  store 
for  me  but  contempt  and  ridicule,  you  will  find, 
with  some  one  far  superior  to  me  in  all  respects, 
happiness,  which  I must  not  hope  for.” 

“ Never,  Blanche,  never !— I shall  never 
marry  !”  And  Lord  Glenrith  conscientiously 
believed  what  he  uttered. 
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“ Before  we  part,  tell  me  that  you  forgive 
Captain  De  Molton,  and  that  you  believe  me 
when  I assure  you,  that  he  never  intended  to 
interfere  with  your  interests/’ 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ I do  believe  you,  and  I 
will  try  to  forgive  De  Molton.” 

Everything  was  said.  Blanche  felt  that 
their  return  to  the  drawing-room  was  very  awk- 
ward, but  there  was  no  other  course  to  pursue. 
She  led  the  way  to  the  door — there  was  nothing 
left  for  Lord  Glenrith  but  to  follow  after.  He 
felt  that  something  of  ridicule  always  attached 
itself  to  his  position ; but  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  injured,  and  he  tried  to  put  a certain  re- 
solute and  dignified  air  into  his  walk.  He  look- 
ed flushed  and  heated,  his  eye  glanced  suspi- 
ciously and  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  but  he 
attempted  to  assume  an  unembarrassed  deport- 
ment. 


vol.  hi. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  smile  that  on  thy  lips  erewhile 
So  kindly  wont  to  play — 

That  could  each  idle  care  beguile 
Of  Love’s  first  golden  day, — 

Now,  when  lone  Fancy  rules  the  hour, 

' At  evening’s  lingering  close, 

1 Comes  o’er  my  soul  with  mightier  power, 

To  soothe  my  real  woes. 

Unpublished  Poems. 

Lord  and  Lady  Falkingham  were  seated, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  conference  which  was  taking  place 
in  the  apartment  within.  They  had  been 
pathetically  lamenting  the  folly  with  which 
Blanche  was  resolved  to  throw  away  the  most 
desirable  establishment  in  the  world  ; and  they 
had  been  indulging  in  unpleasant  anticipations 
of  what  the  world  would  say  when  it  was  known 
that  a daughter  of  theirs  was  an  avowed  jilt. 
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The  door  of  the  breakfast-room  opened,  and 
Blanche  entered  : Lord  Glenrith  followed  close 
behind.  Lady  Falkingham  perceived,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  unacknowledged  hope,  which 
she  had  still  cherished,  of  Lord  Glenrith's 
eloquence  prevailing  at  the  last,  was  doomed 
to  annihilation  ! 

During  their  absence  the  tea  had  been 
brought  in,  and  the  urn  was  smoking  and  boil- 
ing upon  the  table.  Lady  Blanche  sat  down 
before  it,  and  rejoiced  in  her  mother's  old- 
fashioned  fancy  for  having  the  tea  made  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Falkingham  and  her  daughter  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  retiring  for  the  night. 
Lord  Glenrith  lighted  their  candles,  and  opened 
the  door  for  them.  As  they  passed,  Lady  Falk- 
ingham pressed  his  hand  with  an  expressive 
look  of  sorrow  and  of  regret.  Lady  Blanche 
held  out  hers,  and  uttered  in  a low  voice, — 
<{  We  part  friends!"  He  took  her  hand  and 
turned  away. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Lord  Falking- 
ham addressed  him : — 
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“ I am  afraid,  Glenrith,  you  have  had  a 
very  unpleasant  conversation  with  my  daughter. 
I need  not  tell  you  how  much  my  wife  and 
myself  regret  the  foolish  fancy  the  girl  has 
taken  into  her  head.  But  what  can  we  do  ? 
We  cannot,  in  justice  to  you,  urge  her  to 
fulfil  her  engagement.” 

66  I should  be  the  last  man  to  wish  Lady 
Blanche’s  affections  to  be  controuled  ; and  I 
hope  I know  sufficiently  what  is  due  to  my- 
self, not  to  wish  any  woman  to  be  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  me.” 

After  a few  more  words,  of  regret  and  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  Lord  Falkingham,  they  also 
parted  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  all  the  jewels  and  trinkets 
which  he  had  presented  to  Blanche  were 
restored  to  him,  and  before  the  family  were 
assembled  round  the  breakfast-table  he  was 
several  miles  on  his  road  to  Wentnor  Castle. 

Lord  Glenrith  felt  his  disappointment  keenly, 
for  he  loved  Blanche.  He  felt  his  mortification 
keenly;  for  although  not  vain,  (if  by  vanity 
we  understand  a desire  to  show  off  in  the  eyes 
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of  others,)  still  he  entertained  no  mean  opinion 
of  himself.  He  had  never  in  his  life  before 
met  with  anything  but  success.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  admiring  affection  of  his 
parents,  the  devotion  of  his  dependants,  the 
good-fellowship  of  his  equals,  the  attention  of 
his  inferiors ; and  he  had  been  early  warned 
by  his  mother  to  be  guarded  in  his  manner 
towards  young  ladies,  lest  he  should  excite 
hopes  which  he  could  not  realise — hopes  which 
he  found  them,  generally  speaking,  only  too 
ready  to  entertain.  Astonishment,  therefore, 
almost  equalled  the  other  emotions  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  He  turned  and  turned  in  his 
head  how  he  should  break  to  his  parents  the 
result  of  the  preceding  evening’s  conversation, 
and  he  felt  that  he  equally  dreaded  their  pity, 
and  their  indignation. 

By  degrees,  as  he  got  farther  from  Temple 
Loseley  and  nearer  to . W entnor  Castle,  he 
found  his  love  and  his  grief  diminish,  and  his 
mortification  and  disappointment  increase,  till, 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  lodge,  he  thought 
he  could  have  endured  the  latter,  provided  the 
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publicity  of  his  engagement  had  not  exposed 
him,  while  writhing  under  the  former,  to  the 
pity,  the  stare,  and  the  jest,  of  great  and  small, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young. 

Blanche’s  first  sensation,  upon  retiring  to  her 
room,  was  that  of  relief  and  freedom.  She  felt 
as  though  a weight  of  guilt  and  deceit  was 
removed  from  her  bosom,  and  she  resolved  she 
would  now  indulge  herself  in  thinking  of  De 
Molton  as  much  as  she  pleased.  But  the  mor- 
tified expression  of  Lord  Glenrith’s  countenance 
would  rise  up  to  her  mind’s  eye ; and  she 
found  herself  more  occupied  with  him,  and 
less  with  the  image  of  De  Molton,  than  at  any 
other  moment  since  their  meeting  at  Cransley. 
She  scarcely  knew,  whether  satisfaction  at 
having  now  done  that  which  was  decidedly 
honest,  sincere,  and  unworldly,  or  self-re- 
proach for  having  so  wronged  Lord  Glenrith 
by  ever  entering  into  an  engagement  with 
him,  ought  to  preponderate, — and,  upon  the 
whole,  she  found  herself  less  happy  than  she 
expected. 

The  ensuing  weeks  passed  drearily  enough. 
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Lady  Falkingham  was  under  the  necessity  of 
announcing  to  her  friends  and  relations  that  her 
daughter’s  marriage  was  broken  off ; an  occupa- 
tion which  did  not  raise  her  spirits,  or  smooth 
her  temper.  Of  course  the  true  reason  could 
not  be  openly  divulged,  or  all  hope  must  be 
relinquished  of  Blanche’s  ever  forming  any 
other  alliance.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  a girl  loses  half  her  attrac- 
tion if  her  maiden  affections  are  supposed  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  touched ; while  there  is 
a peculiar  charm  attached  to  the  idea  of  a 
widow,  although  it  may  be  presumed  she  has 
known  what  it  is  to  inspire,  and  to  experience, 
all  the  emotions  attendant  upon  love. 

Blanche  herself  wrote  to  her  sisters  ; and  as 
she  felt  that  her  rejection  of  Lord  Glenrith 
bound  her  fate  in  some  measure  to  that  of 
Captain  De  Molton,  she  made  no  mystery  of 
the  prepossession  which  had  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  doing  justice  to  Lord  Glenrith’s  good 
qualities. 

She  had  scarcely  despatched  these  letters, 
when  she  read  in  the  newspapers  the  depar- 
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ture  of  De  Molton  with  his  regiment  for  the 
East  Indies.  He  had  sailed  the  very  day  of 
her  final  interview  with  Lord  Glenrith.  She 
experienced  a blank  sensation  nearly  allied  to 
mortification ; forgetting  what  were  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  seek  safety  and 
repose  in  another  hemisphere. 

Still,  when  she  rejected  Lord  Glenrith,  she 
did  not  quite  anticipate  that  there  was  to 
be  an  end  of  everything.  She  had  not  precisely 
looked  forward  to  sitting  down  quietly  in 
deep  retirement  with  her  father  and  mother, 
till  the  arrival  of  another  spring  should  sum- 
mon them  to  London,  there  to  be  dragged  the 
weary  round  of  insipid  entertainments,  without 
the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  only 
face  she  wished  to  see.  Her  home  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  Lord  Falkingham’s  vanity 
was  mortified  in  the  daughter  of  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  exceedingly  proud.  Lady  Falk- 
ingham,  although  not  absolutely  unkind,  was 
cold  and  reserved,  and  never  encouraged  her 
to  speak  of  feelings,  which  she  always  treated 
as  a silly,  unreasonable,  youthful  whim.  On 
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all  occasions,  the  attachments  of  young  people 
were  spoken  of  in  a slighting  and  contemp- 
tuous manner,  which  confirmed  Blanche  in  her 
resolution  to  prove,  that  hers  was  not  a passing 
fancy — but  a real,  sincere,  and  respectable  at- 
tachment. 

Captain  De  Molton,  after  a prosperous  voy- 
age, had  arrived  at  Calcutta  just  about  the  time 
when  the  meeting  of  parliament  called  Lord 
Falkingham  to  London  ; and  Blanche  with  pain 
and  disgust  saw  the  bracelets,  the  trinkets,  the 
jewels,  which  her  various  friends  had  given  her 
upon  her  expected  nuptials,  packed  up  to  adorn 
her  person  during  the  ensuing  season.  She  felt 
she  never  could  bring  herself  to  wear  these 
tokens ; for  although  it  had  been  impossible  to 
return  any,  except  those  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Glenrith’s  family,  it  seemed  to 

her  as  if  they  had  all  been  obtained  under  false 

/ 

pretences. 

De  Molton  had  struggled  hard  to  bring  his 
mind  to  a state  of  calm  acquiescence  in  his  fate. 
He  had  tried  to  accustom  himself  to  the  idea  of 
Lady  Blanche  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Glenrith ; he 
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had  used  all  possible  means  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  his  unfortunate  passion ; he  had 
occupied  himself  during  his  voyage  with  study- 
ing some  of  the  Eastern  languages,  with  learn- 
ing everything  connected  with  Eastern  warfare  ; 
and  although  the  renown  to  be  gained  in  India 
at  the  expense  of  health,  if  not  of  life,  falls  far 
short  of  that  gained  in  an  European  campaign, 
still  he  resolved  that  Fame  should  now  become 
his  mistress. 

He  had  not  been  more  than  three  weeks  at 
Calcutta,  when  a letter  reached  him  from  his 
mother,  which  overturned  all  the  good  resolu- 
tions he  had  formed,  and  rendered  him  almost 
incapable  of  profiting  by  the  opportunities  which 
now  offered  themselves  of  perfecting  his  know- 
ledge of  Hindostanee  or  Sanscrit,  or  of  putting 
in  practice  the  tactics  he  had  studied. 

His  mother  informed  him  that  the  marriage 
between  Lord  Glenrith  and  Lady  Blanche  de 
Vaux  was  suddenly  broken  off,  and  that  no 
cause  was  assigned  for  the  event  except  that  the 
lady  “ had  changed  her  mind.”  She  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  the  case  was  as  hopeless  as 
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ever  for  himself,  and  she  resisted  the  temptation 
of  telling  him  it  was  whispered  that  a prefer- 
ence for  himself  was  the  true  cause  of  the  rup- 
ture. Although  she  longed  to  communicate 
what  she  knew  must  give  him  pleasure,  even 
she  was  aware  that  it  would  be  weakness  and 
folly  to  keep  alive  a passion  to  which  no  pros- 
perous termination  could  be  anticipated. 

Her  intelligence,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  De  Molton  with  an  ardent  desire  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Lady  Blanche  was  free : 
honour  no  longer  called  upon  him  to  avoid  her ; 
on  the  contrary,  honour  seemed  to  demand  that 
he  should  now  profess  his  anxiety  to  devote 
himself  to  her  for  life  ; and  he  bitterly  lamented 
having  so  rashly  banished  himself  from  his  na- 
tive land.  Yet,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  India, 
he  could  not  in  decency  apply  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  suffered  tortures  of  perplexity, 
doubt,  and  anxiety.  At  one  time,  he  thought 
he  would  write  to  Lady  Blanche,  and  regularly 
make  her  an  offer  of  himself  and  of  his  fortunes. 
Then  he  shrank  from  doing  so  ; for  what  were 
the  fortunes  he  was  able  to  offer  her  ? and, 
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moreover,  such  a proceeding  would  be  assuming 
that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had  broken  off  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Glenrith,  — a conclusion  he 
had  in  fact  no  right  to  draw. 

The  news  contained  in  his  mother’s  letter 
was  already  six  months  old.  Before  his  answer 
could  reach  England,  another  six  months  must 
have  elapsed.  What  events  might  not  have 
taken  place  in  that  time  ! Lady  Blanche 
would  have  passed  through  another  season  in 
London  : with  her  beauty,  she  must  have  been 
surrounded  by  admirers.  It  was  possible,  nay 
probable,  that  his  letter  might  find  her  married, 
or  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  some  one  else. 
How  ridiculous  then  would  his  conceited  as- 
sumption appear  in  her  eyes  ! No — he  would 
wait,  at  all  events,  for  further  information ; at 
the  same  time  fully  resolved  to  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  home,  when  he  might  easily 
judge  for  himself  whether  an  offer  on  his  part 
would  or  would  not  be  esteemed  presumption. — 
Then  again  he  thought,  if  for  his  sake  Glenrith 
had  indeed  been  rejected,  how  cold  and  how 
ungrateful  must  he  appear,  not  instantly  to  avail 
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himself  of  the  chance  afforded  him. — Fortu- 
nately for  him,  his  thoughts  were  necessarily 
in  some  measure  withdrawn  from  his  own  an- 
noyances, by  his  regiment  being  marched  up 
the  country,  and  by  being  engaged  in  some 
slight  but  animating  skirmishes  with  the  Pin- 
darries. 

The  prospect  of  active  service  rendered  his 
applying  for  leave  of  absence  absolutely  out  of 
the  question.  All  doubt  upon  that  subject  was 
thereby  set  at  rest.  It  also  seemed  to  set  at  rest 
the  question  whether  he  should  or  should  not  ad- 
dress Lady  Blanche  herself : — it  was  impossible 
to  hint  at  her  plighting  her  troth  to  him  in  a 
foreign  land,  from  which  he  might  never  return, 
or  of  her  keeping  herself  disengaged  in  the 
hope,  at  some  future  indefinite  period,  of  follow- 
ing the  drum  with  him  from  country  quarter 
to  country  quarter. 

He  relieved  his  mind  by  writing  to  his  mo- 
ther a full  statement  of  his  perplexed  feelings, 
and  by  imploring  her,  if  possible,  to  convey 
them  to  Lady  Blanche  ; and  having  done  so, 
he  resolutely  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  professional  duties ; while  his  heart 
beat  high  with  the  cheering  hope  of  returning 
to  her  feet,  his  name  coupled  with  deeds  of 
valour,  and  illustrated  by  feats  of  military 
prowess. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  soote  season  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings 
With  greene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  dale ; 

The  nightingall  with  feathers  new  she  sings, 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  the  tale. 

Lord  Surrey. 

The  “ soote  season”  had  arrived,  and  the 
Falkingham  family  were  in  London.  Lady 
Blanched  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  pro- 
spect of  the  wearisome  pleasures  in  which  she 
would  be  forced  to  join.  She  shrank  also 
from  the  idea  of  being  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a jilt. 

Though  Lady  Falkingham,  by  her  system  of 
education,  had  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  Lady  Blanche’s  feelings,  or  her 
somewhat  headlong  indulgence  of  them,  she  had 
succeeded  in  inspiring  her  with  her  own  horror 
of  being  subject  to  the  animadversions  or  the 
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ridicule  of  the  world,  and  Lady  Blanche  felt, 
more  keenly  than  most  girls,  what  is  con- 
sidered as  a disgrace  by  all  who  have  been  well 
brought  up. 

She  thought  that  the  only  mode  of  redeeming 
herself  in  the  estimation  of  others  was  to  adopt 
manners  the  most  reserved ; and  to  justify,  by 
her  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  object  for  whom 
it  was  now  pretty  generally  understood  she  had 
rejected  Lord  Glenrith,  the  inconsistency  from 
which  she  could  not  clear  herself. 

Lady  Falkingham,  whose  most  ardent  wish 
was  to  see  her  daughter  settled,  was  in  a conti- 
nual state  of  vexation  at  the  distant  and  chilling 
manner  with  which  Blanche  received  the  most 

common  attentions.  There  was  truth  in  the 
* 

charge  her  mother  brought  against  her,  of  being 
on  the  defensive,  even  before  she  was  attacked  : 
and  though  there  is  nothing  more  attractive 
than  the  reserve  which  springs  from  innate  mo- 
desty, Lady  Falkingham  knew  full  well,  that 
few  things  more  offend  the  self-love  of  men,  and 
render  them  proof  against  the  charms  a woman 
may  really  possess,  than  the  reserve  which 
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seems  to  proceed  from  contempt,  or  from  a pre- 
determination to  check  their  advances. 

Blanche  would  gladly  have  passed  her  days 
in  retirement,  but  her  parents  believed  that  the 
only  mode  of  effacing  the  impression  made  by 
Captain  De  Molton  was  to  place  her  in  the 
society  of  others.  Moreover,  to  seclude  herself 
entirely  from  the  world,  would  be  a tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  deserving  blame.  At  all  the 
usual  places  of  amusement  they  were  conse- 
quently seen.  But  the  calm  brow  of  Lady 
Falkingham  had  acquired  a careful  and  discon- 
tented expression ; and  the  bright  glances  and 
glowing  smile  of  Lady  Blanche  had  given  place 
to  a cold  and  stately  pensiveness.  She  danced 
occasionally,  but  partners  no  longer  disputed 
the  honour  of  her  hand.  She  sometimes  re- 
ceived compliments  ; nor  did  she  dislike  them, 
for  as  she  felt  an  internal  dissatisfaction,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  anything  which  tended  to 
reconcile  her  to  herself ; but  she  was  so  afraid 
of  appearing  to  enjoy  them,  that  she  assumed  a 
disdainful  manner  which  effectually  prevented 
any  recurrence  of  what  appeared  to  give  offence. 
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With  Lady  Westhope  alone  did  she  find  any 
comfort.  To  her  she  opened  her  whole  heart — 
with  her  she  talked  over  each  trifling  incident 
which  had  occurred  during  their  visit  to  Paris — - 
to  her  she  repeated  every  word  De  Molton  had 
said — to  her  she  dwelt  on  his  looks,  his  manner, 
his  expression,  in  their  last  interview  at  Crans- 
ley.  Lady  Falkingham  little  guessed  that  the 
cold,  the  discreet,  the  immaculate  Lady  West- 
hope,  could  be  a companion  so  little  calculated 
to  lead  her  daughter  to  a reasonable  and  world- 
ly view  of  her  own  prospects ; — Lady  Westhope, 
who,  unknown  to  herself,  was  every  day  acquir- 
ing a more  thorough  conviction,  that  in  mutual 
affection  alone  can  a married  woman  expect  to 
find  happiness.  Blanche’s  conversations  with 
Lady  Westhope  tended  not  only  tt>  keep  alive 
the  impression  produced  at  Paris ; they  also 
made  her  feel  still  more  pledged  to  adhere  to 
the  attachment  which  she  professed. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  season  when 
Lord  Glenrith  arrived  in  London.  He  and 
Lady  Blanche  occasionally  met  at  public  places, 
in  large  and  mixed  society.  Their  first  meeting 
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was  inexpressibly  awkward.  By  some  unto- 
ward accident,  they  found  themselves  vis-a-vis 
of  each  other  in  a quadrille.  Although  good- 
breeding might  prompt  the  fourteen  or  eighteen 
other  people  in  the  quadrille  to  withdraw  their 
eyes  from  the  pair  who  had  once  been  lovers, 
their  attention  could  not  fail  to  be  riveted  upon 
them.  They  were  to  meet  as  friends ; conse- 
quently, they  bowed  when  first  they  caught 
each  other’s  eye ; and  both  blushed  equally 
crimson.  The  rest  of  the  time,  they  advanced 
and  retreated,  performed  their  queues  de  chat 
and  their  dos-d-dos , without  raising  their  eyes 
from  the  floor ; but  when  poor  Lord  Glenrith 
was  obliged  in  the  pastorelle  to  figure  before 
Lady  Blanche  as  cavalier  seul , she  felt  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth  with  distress  on  his  account, 
as  well  as  on  her  own.  The  effect  which  this  posi- 
tion had  upon  Lord  Glenrith,  and  the  degree  to 
which  his  pride  and  his  self-love  suffered  under 
the  gaze  of  others,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  that  night  resolved 
he  would  not  long  be  seen  in  the  light  of  a dis- 
carded lover,  and  of  his  having  the  very  next 
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day  begun  a series  of  devoted  attentions  to  the 

lovely  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  L . Before 

the  London  season  drew  to  a close,  the  magnifi- 
cent trousseau  of  the  future  Lady  Glenrith  was 
the  general  subject  of  conversation  among  young 
ladies ; and  the  beautiful  horses  and  equipages 
of  Lord  Glenrith,  that  among  young  gentlemen. 

Then  came  the  morning  when  the  narrow 
entrance  to  St.  George’s  Church  was  crammed 
with  lovely  bride’s -maids,  and  weeping,  smiling 
relations;  and  the  afternoon,  when  half  the 
coachmen  and  footmen  in  the  Park  appeared 
with  gorgeous  favours  in  their  hats  ; and  the 
evening,  when  little  morsels  of  tinsel  ensconced  in 
white  satin  ribbon  were  seen  pinned  to  the  side, 
or  stuck  in  the  button-hole,  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  of  both  sexes. 

Blanche  and  her  affairs  were  utterly  for- 
gotten, and  she  heard  on  all  sides  descriptions 
of  the  loveliness  of  the  bride,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  bridegroom. 

In  sober  earnest,  Blanche  rejoiced  that  her 
anticipations  with  regard  to  Lord  Glenrith  had 
been  so  soon  realised;  and  if  she  could  have 
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seen  De  Molton,  — if  she  could  have  heard 
him  speak,  — if  she  could  have  received  any 
communication  from  him, — if  she  could  have  in- 
dulged any  hope  of  ever  herself  knowing  the 
happiness  of  reciprocal  affection,  she  would  have 
utterly  despised  the  frivolous  grandeurs  which 
excited  such  a sensation  in  the  London  world. 

But  with  her  all  seemed  a blank.  She  had 
wished  her  story  should  he  forgotten, — and  it 
was  forgotten.  No  one  seemed  to  remember  that 
she  might  have  been  in  Lady  Mary  L.’s  situ- 
ation. She  wished  people  to  be  aware  that, 
though  she  had  jilted  Lord  Glenrith,  she  was 
no  flirt ; — and  she  had  succeeded  ! No  one 
attempted  to  make  love  to  her. 

She  was  sitting  wdth  Lady  Westhope,  when 
Mr.  Wroxholme,  who  had  also  been  paying  a 
morning  visit,  took  his  leave.  “ I have  just 
heard  what  is  to  me  a very  melancholy  piece  of 
intelligence,”  said  Lady  Blanche.  66  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme  tells  me  Parliament  will  sit  three  weeks 
longer.  I feel  so  weary,  and  so  jaded  with 
the  joyless  entertainments  to  which  mamma 
thinks  it  her  duty  to  take  me  ! She  fancies  I 
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may  thus  forget ; but  she  is  mistaken.  My 
thoughts  only  recur  the  oftener  to  him  from 
whom  she  hopes  to  wean  them.  I think,  when 
among  a number  of  indifferent  people,  one  feels 
the  want  of  the  person  with  whom  one  would 
fain  interchange  thoughts  and  feelings,  even 
more  acutely  than  in  the  retirement  of  one’s 
own  home.” 

u That  is  only  too  true,”  answered  Lady 
Westhope,  with  a sigh. 

“ This  is  to  be  alone— this,  this  is  solitude/* 

“ I like  Mr.  Wroxholme,”  rejoined  Lady 
Blanche.  “ He  looks  as  if  he  could  understand 
one.  I always  feel  at  my  ease  with  him.” 

“ I told  you  you  would  like  him  ! For  my 
part,  I think  he  is  quite  an  acquisition.  I know 
no  one  who  is  cTunplus  doux  commerce.  He  has 
so  much  tact,  and  he  is  particularly  obliging! 
One  has  but  to  express  before  him  a wish  for 
anything,  and  one  is  sure  to  find  one’s  wish 
gratified.” 

“ And  then  he  has  another  great  merit  in 
my  eyes  : he  cannot  endure  Mr.  Stapleford.” 

“ And  I know  of  one  more  merit  still,” 
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added  Lady  Westhope  with  a smile — “ he  likes 
Captain  De  Molton.  They  were  schoolfellows, 
you  know.” 

Mr.  Wroxholme  had  been  always  interested 
for  Lady  Blanche  and  her  lover,  and,  with  the 
tact  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  remark- 
able, had  from  the  first  read  her  feelings.  When 
her  marriage  had  been  broken  off,  Lady  W est- 
hope  had  not  scrupled  to  speak  confidentially  to 
a person  who  had  shown  so  much  sympathy  and 
kindness  concerning  her  friend.  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme had  warmly  approved  of  Lady  Blanche’s 
disinterestedness,  and,  naturally  enough,  had 
spoken  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  worldly 
marriages. 

He  seemed  to  consider  congeniality  of  tem- 
pers, tastes,  and  opinions,  as  the  only  objects  to 
be  sought  in  such  a connexion;  and  there  was 
something  to  Lady  Westhope’s  feelings  singu- 
larly soothing  and  agreeable  in  hearing  such 
sentiments  so  warmly  expressed,  especially  as 
her  strict  notions  of  propriety  could  not  take  the 
alarm  at  a disprejudiced  observer  merely  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  affairs  of  a third  person. 
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All  he  said  breathed  a tone  of  high  respect 
for  the  sex  in  general — a generous  horror  of 
seeing  a woman  thrown  away  upon  a man 
who  was  not  worthy  of  her,  or  who  did  not 
sufficiently  value  her,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  a person  who  felt  such  to  be  her 
own  case. 

The  indignation  he  felt  at  Lord  Westhope’s 
neglect  of  his  wife,  and  the  pleasure  she  took  in 
finding  herself  appreciated,  might  gradually  and 
unconsciously  have  led  them  both  to  entertain 
sentiments,  for  which  both  would  have  reproach- 
ed themselves,  had  nothing  occurred  to  arouse 
them  to  a sense  of  their  danger.  An  incident 
did  however  occur,  which,  though  trifling  in 
itself,  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  who  had 
no  wish  to  keep  them  wilfully  closed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Gentil  parlar,  in  cui  chiaro  refulse 

Con  somma  cortesia,  somma  onestate ; 

Fior  di  virtu  ; fontana  di  beltate ; 

Ch’  ogni  basso  pensier  del  cor  m’avulse. 

Petrarca. 

Lady  Westhope^s  praises  of  Mr.  Wrox- 
holme,  and  her  intimation  of  his  early  intimacy 
with  Captain  De  Molton,  led  Lady  Blanche  to 
talk  to  him  with  more  satisfaction  than  to  any 
one  else.  When  in  conversation  with  him,  her 
countenance  resumed  some  of  its  former  anima- . 
tion  ; and  they  frequently  met,  and  always  met 
with  pleasure. 

One  evening  Mr.  Wroxholme  had  been  re- 
counting to  Lady  Blanche  some  boyish  prank 
at  school,  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  let  her 
know  that  De  Molton  had  been  engaged ; she 
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had  been  listening  with  an  expression  of  amuse- 
ment, which  had  been  succeeded  by  a look, 
half  confusion,  half  tenderness,  on  the  incidental 
mention  of  De  Molton’s  name,  when  Mr.  Sta- 
pleford  remarked  to  Lady  Westhope,  “I  think 
the  conversation  in  that  recess  seems  to  justify 
the  report  I heard  yesterday.” 

“ What  report?”  inquired  Lady  West- 
hope. 

“ Why,  that  Wroxholme  might  succeed  in 
consoling  Lady  Blanche  for  the  loss  of  her  pen- 
niless, as  well  as  of  her  wealthy  lover.” 

“ Oh,  what  an  idea !”  exclaimed  Lady 
Westhope. 

“ I assure  you  the  report  is  very  general, 
and  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
W roxholme  is  very  much  in  love.” 

“ There  never  was  so  unfounded  a notion !” 
What  could  put  it  into  anybody’s  head  ?” 

■ 

“ Though  no  blue-stocking,  I presume  Lady 
Westhope  knows  enough  of  optics  to  be  aware 
that  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  objects 
actually  before  us,  passing  through  the  different 
lenses  of  the  eye,  are  impressed  upon  the  retina. 
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and  are,  by  some  process  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  us  poor  mortals,  thence  communi- 
cated to  the  brain : in  plain  English,  Lady 
Westhope  has  heard  the  old  adage,  that  seeing 
is  believing.'” 

His  eyes,  when  he  began  to  speak,  were 
fixed  upon  Lady  Blanche,  who  was  diligently 
picking  to  pieces  the  bouquet  she  held  in  her 
hand;  (Mr.  Wroxholme  was  telling  her  what  a 
good-hearted  fellow  Frank  De  Molton  was  at 
school,  and  how  kind  he  had  been  to  a poor 
boy  who  had  been  run  over  by  a cart ;)  but 
as  he  finished  his  sentence,  he  withdrew  his 
most  penetrating  and  disagreeable  eyes  from  the 
couple,  whose  feelings  he,  for  once,  misinter- 
preted, and  let  them  fall  gently  and  fixedly 
on  Lady  Westhope. 

“ I can  assure  you,  you  are  perfectly  mis- 
taken in  this  instance,”  Lady  Westhope  re- 
plied with  some  quickness.  i(  Lady  Blanche  is 
only  likely  to  be  perseveringly,  foolishly,  con- 
stant ; an4  as  to  Mr.  Wroxholme’s  being  in 
love  with  her,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.” 
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“ Why  out  of  the  question  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Stapleford,  with  the  most  provoking  matter-of- 
fact  coolness. 

Lady  W esthope  did  not  very  well  know  why 
it  was  so  ; but  she  answered — 

u Oh,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fall  in  love 
with  Blanche.” 

“ He  is  an  odd  sort  of  man,  then,  if  it  is  out 
of  the  question  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  in  London,  who  plucks 
off  every  leaf  of  a beautiful  camellia  while  he  is 
talking  to  her  ! A prepossession  in  another 
quarter  might  steel  a man’s  heart  even  against 
such  attractions  as  those  I have  alluded  to ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  Lady  Westhope  is  better 
versed  in  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  human 
heart  than  I can  pretend  to  be.  I must  bow 
therefore  to  her  superior  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Wroxholme’s  affections;”  and  with 
a supercilious  bow  he  joined  a knot  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Lady  Westhope  felt  prodigiously  annoyed. 
She  could  not  tell  why  she  disliked  so  much  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Wroxholme  was  in  love  with 
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Lady  Blanche.  There  was  no  harm  in  it  if  he 
was.  She  looked  upon  him  as  a man  with 
whom  a woman  might  be  very  happy;  and, 
although  not  rich,  he  had  a competency.  Why 
was  she  so  certain  he  entertained  no  particular 
preference  for  her  friend  ? and  why  did  she 
feel  aggrieved  at  the  suspicion  ? It  could  not 
be  that,  at  her  age,  after  having  passed  un- 
scathed through  all  the  trials  of  her  youth,  her 
own  heart  was  in  any  danger  ? What  a humili- 
ating, what  a degrading  surmise  ! She  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  suspecting  herself  of  such  a weak- 
ness ; one  that  she  would  always  have  thought 
criminal,  but  that  now  would  be  ridiculous 
as  well  as  criminal.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  Mr.  Stapleford  did  suspect  her  of  harbour- 
ing so  ridiculous  a prepossession,  and  she  scru- 
tinized her  own  feelings  with  resolute  accuracy. 

The  truth  was,  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
for  some  months  to  feel  herself  the  first  object 
with  Mr.  Wroxholme;  and  although  no  words 
ever  passed  which  expressed,  or  implied,  that 
such  might  be  the  case,  it  was  that  consci- 
ousness which  made  her  find  his  society  so 
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agreeable.  She  had  felt  so  secure  that  she  was 
past  the  age  when  she  need  guard  her  heart 
from  tender  impressions,  that  she  had  relaxed 
in  her  former  watchfulness ; she  had  felt  so 
strong  in  her  virtue,  that  she  had  not  taken 
heed  lest  she  might  fall ; and  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  deep  humiliation  and  self-abasement 
that  she  awoke  to  a conviction  of  her  weak- 
ness. She  thenceforth  resolved  to  keep  strict 
watch  and  ward  over  her  inward  feelings,  as 
well  as  over  her  outward  actions. 

These  resolutions  were  more  easily  taken, 
than  carried  into  effect : she  had  no  right  to 
assume  coldness  towards  a person  who  had 
never  given  her  the  slightest  cause  of  offence, 
who  had  never  presumed  upon  the  intimate 
footing  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  in  the 
house. 

How  difficult  is  it,  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions, for  a woman  who  lives  in  the  world  to 
steer  entirely  clear  of  suspicion,  or  misinter- 
pretation, unless  there  exists  between  her  and 
her  husband  a frank  and  cordial  understanding  ! 
If,  with  all  her  knowledge  of  the  w^orld,  Lady 
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Westhope  did  not  find  it  easy  to  shape  her 
conduct  so  as  to  be  discreet  without  prudery, 
and  cool  without  unkindness,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  inexperienced  should,  without 
really  deserving  it,  occasionally  lay  themselves 
open  to  blame. 

The  subject  of  love  is  one  which  young  ladies 
are  not  allowed  to  discuss ; at  least,  not  with 
their  elders.  But  how  much  have  parents  to 
answer  for,  who,  by  their  avoidance  of  the  sub- 
ject, leave  the  responsibility  of  forming  their 
daughters’  minds  on  a point  of  such  vital  import- 
ance,  to  the  man  whom  they  may  chance  to  mar- 
ry ! How  much  has  the  husband  to  answer  for, 
who,  by  his  neglect,  his  sternness,  or  his  profli- 
gate notions,  fails  to  become  the  guardian  of  the 
virtue  he  is  bound  to  protect ! Yet,  by  light 
conversation,  by  reporting  gossiping  anecdotes, 
and  witty  though  immoral  jokes,  how  frequent- 
ly does  he  treat  with  levity,  and  make  the  sub- 
ject of  mirth  and  ridicule,  errors,  nay  crimes, 
which  hitherto  the  girlish  matron  has  scarcely 
ventured  to  contemplate  ! Is  it  wonderful  that 
the  young  mind  should  sometimes,  when  it  fan- 
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cies  it  only  throws  off  the  shackles  of  old-fa- 
shioned prejudice,  discard  at  the  same  time  the 
restraint  of  rigid  principle  ? And  the  husband 
who  has  thus  contaminated  the  fountain  whence 
the  actions  flow,  is  surprised  and  indignant  that 
the  purity  he  once  admired  should  have  given 
place  to  notions  more  resembling  his  own  ! Is 
it  surprising  that  a young  creature,  whose  mind 
is  thus  deprived  of  ballast  and  of  rudder,  should 
in  the  voyage  of  life  fail  to  steer  clear  of  shoals 
and  hidden  reefs  ? 

Fortunately,  Lady  Westhope  had  withstood 
the  first  trial, — that  of  being  early  united  to  an 
unprincipled  man ; and  she  had  now  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  enabled  her  to 
meet  her  present  difficulty. 

She  debated  within  herself  whether  talking 

to  him  freely  concerning  marriage,  and  advis- 

% 

ing  one,  who  appeared  to  entertain  such  exalted 
notions  of  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
wedded  state,  to  enter  into  it  himself,  might 
not  be  a good  mode  of  proving  how  completely 
she  considered  herself  in  the  light  of  a friend, 
though  of  a kind  friend  deeply  interested  in 
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his  welfare ; but,  upon  the  whole,  she  decided 
that  it  was  entering  upon  a dangerous  topic.  It 
might  be  construed  into  the  common  artifice  of 
coquettes  to  pique,  or  to  lead  to  sentimental 
conversation  j and  if,  unknown  to  himself,  he 
did  entertain  for  her  the  feelings  she  more  than 
suspected,  it  might  open  his  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  them,  as  Mr.  Stapleford’s  insinuations 
had  opened  hers. 

In  her  early  youth  she  had  made  to  herself 
a rule  never  to  admit  male  visitors  in  the  morn- 
ing : but  since  she  had  approached  the  middle 
age,  she  had  gradually  relaxed  in  the  strictness 
of  her  prohibition  ; and  gentlemen  now  lounged 
on  her  sofas,  and  whipped  their  boots  before 
her  fire,  as  freely  as  in  any  other  house  in 
London ; and  no  one  more  frequently  than  Mr. 
Wroxholme.  These  visits,  in  the  first  place,  she 
resolved  to  check ; but  she  knew  that  an  explana- 
tion was  always  a thing  to  be  most  scrupulously 
avoided.  By  remaining  late  in  her  boudoir, 
and  denying  herself  to  all  persons  equally,  on 
the  plea  of  not  being  dressed ; by  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  taking  an  early  drive  into  the 
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country,  she  for  some  time  succeeded  in  her 
object,  without  wounding  one  whose  only  fault 
consisted  in  regarding  her  with  respectful  par- 
tiality. When  he  did  find  her  at  home,  she 
received  him  cordially,  and  he  was  for  the  mo- 
ment re-assured  that  she  had  not  intentionally 
avoided  his  society.  When  they  met  in  public, 
though  she  spoke  to  him  but  little,  she  care- 
fully preserved  the  tone  of  friendliness  and  inti- 
macy. 

Still,  in  the  long  run,  gently  and  gradually 
as  the  change  was  made,  Mr.  Wroxholme  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a change.  He  could  not 
but  become  aware  that  he  was  less  frequently 
invited  to  dinner ; and  when  invited,  that  it  was 
to  large  set  parties,  and  not  to  the  hasty  repast 
before  the  play,  the  friendly  gathering  of  a few 
intimates;  and  he  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  numerous  avocations  and  engagements 
which  so  often  prevented  his  finding  Lady 
Westhope  at  home  of  a morning. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  became  hurt  and 
half  angry.  He  had  always  heard  that  fine 
ladies  were  apt  to  be  capricious,  and  his  pride 
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was  wounded : he  was  a gentleman  in  mind, 
in  manners,  and  in  birth ; and  his  spirit  rose  at 
the  bare  suspicion  of  having  been  so  sported 
with.  He,  in  his  turn,  avoided  Lady  West- 
hope,  and  this  was  the  severest  trial  she  had  yet 
met  with. 

They  still,  however,  occasionally  met ; for 
both  parties  wished  to  preserve  the  same  demean- 
our towards  the  other.  Mr.  Wroxholme  took  an 
opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  the  meanness  of 
those  men  who  could  condescend  to  be  toad- 
eaters  and  hangers-on  of  the  great : 66  He  had 

no  notion  how  any  one  with  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman  could  endure  being  taken  up,  and  set 
down,  at  pleasure  and  asserted,  66  that  a man 
who  could  submit  to  such  treatment,  amply  de- 
served to  meet  with  it !”  There  was  a tone  of 
asperity  in  his  mode  of  speaking  which  proved 
that  his  was  not  a general  observation  on  men 
and  manners,  but  that  he  spoke  from  personal 
feeling.  She  was  inexpressibly  hurt,  and  she 
determined  she  would,  by  some  means,  let  him 
know  she  was  not  one  of  the  heartless  fine 
ladies  to  whom  he  alluded. 
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The  evening  before  their  departure  for  the 
country,  she  invited  a few  friends  to  meet  at 
her  house;  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Wroxholme. 
She  had  formed  no  distinct  plan ; and  yet  she 
vaguely  hoped  she  should  be  able  to  undeceive 
him,  and  to  correct  the  impression  he  had  so 
erroneously  received  of  her  late  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  his  wounded  pride,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  pass  one  more  even- 
ing in  her  society. 

The  party  was  small,  the  conversation  gene- 
ral : subjects  of  literature  were  discussed ; the 
novels  of  the  day  were  naturally  mentioned. 
From  them  she  easily  led  the  discourse  to  the 
French  novels  of  the  day  that  is  passed,  and 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking  how  just 
were  the  little  observations  and  reflections  with 
which  they  were  often  interspersed.  Mr. 
Wroxholme  added,  that  in  knowledge  of  the 
smaller  workings  of  the  human  heart,  he 
thought  Madame  de  Genlis  was  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Madame  de  Stael. 

“ But  none  of  Madame  de  Genlis’s  are  equal 
in  power  to  Delphine,”  replied  Lady  Westhope. 
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“ Are  you  a great  admirer  of  Delphine  ?”  en- 
quired some  one. 

“ A great  admirer  of  the  eloquence  and  fire 
with  which  it  is  written ; and  if  the  motto  at 
the  beginning  is  borne  in  mind,  the  truth  of 
which  is  forcibly  exemplified  by  the  fate  of  both 
the  hero  and  heroine,  I think  a great  moral 
truth  may  be  extracted  from  it ; though  I grant 
that  the  charm  thrown  around  immoral  feel- 
ings might  render  it  a dangerous  book  for  the 
young.” 

“ And  what  is  the  motto  ?” 

“ 4 Que  Thomme  doit  braver  Fopinion,  la 
femme  s’y  soumettre.’  All  the  miseries  of 
Leonce  and  Delphine  arise  from  their  neither 
of  them  following  the  maxim  contained  in  the 
motto.  How  fortunate  it  is  for  us  women,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  virtue,  always 
prescribe  the  same  line  of  conduct.  There  are 
many  occasions  in  which  it  is  praiseworthy,  nay 
admirable,  in  a man  to  risk  the  censure  of  his 
fellows ; many  in  which  he  may  act  ill  without 
risking  it.  But  with  us  it  is  quite  different : it 
is  seldom  that  we  incur  the  condemnation  of  our 
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own  consciences,  or  the  disapprobation  of  others, 
if  we  avoid  not  only  what  is  really  wrong, 
but  that  which  may  bear  the  semblance  of 
wrong.” 

“ Well,”  interrupted  a young  man  present  ; 
“ I think  it  is  enough  for  man,  or  woman,  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  to  leave  appearances  to 
take  care  of  themselves.” 

“ I am  glad  it  is  a man,  not  a woman,  who 
says  so,”  resumed  Lady  Westhope,  smiling. 
“I  am  always  grieved  and  alarmed  when  I 
hear  a woman  speak  with  contempt  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  : it  argues  in  her  ^neither 
good  feeling,  cleverness,  nor  true  courage.  True 
courage  (in  woman)  consists  in  at  once  giving 
up  what  may  be  agreeable  and  innocent  in  itself, 
rather  than  risk  having  one’s  good  name  called 
in  question.” 

Mr.  Wroxholme  had  listened  with  interest, 
for  his  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  Lady  Westhope  spoke. 
He  suddenly  understood  all  that  had  previously 
puzzled  him  in  her  conduct.  He  admired  and 
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respected  her ; and  his  wounded  pride,  his 
offended  vanity,  were  soothed. 

When  she  bade  him  adieu,  she  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  join  their  Christmas  party 
at  Cransley : she  did  not  invite  him  for  par- 
tridge-shooting in  September,  as  she  had  done 
the  previous  year.  He  felt  that  she  meant 
to  be  kind,  yet  firm  ; and  although  the 
intervening  six  months  appeared  to  him  im- 
measurably long  in  perspective,  he  had  too 
much  principle  himself,  to  blame  her,  or  to 
repine. 

There  was  a cordiality  in  the  respectful  de- 
votion with  which  Mr.  Wroxholme  took  his 
leave,  which  convinced  Lady  Westhope  that  he 
no  longer  looked  upon  her  as  a capricious  fine 
lady,  but  as  a woman  of  rigid,  uncompromising 
virtue. 

She  felt,  however,  lowered  in  her  own  estima- 
tion when  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  how 
great  an  effort  it  cost  her  to  exercise  this  same 
virtue  ; and  she  was  indignant,  almost  disgusted 
with  herself,  when  she  found  her  home  cheerless, 
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and  her  time  unoccupied,  upon  her  arrival  in 
the  country.  This  very  feeling  roused  her  to 
shake  off  the  disgraceful  weakness ; and  she  re- 
sumed her  wonted  employments,  and  strove  to 
make  to  herself  new  ones. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


And  words  of  small  import,  but  tinged  with  gall, 

Jar  on  the  sense  by  their  unkindly  tone. 

The  morning  greeting  may  sound  harsh  withal, 

The  evening  benison  a curse  may  own ; 

While  oft  a smile— a kindly  look  alone — 

Born  of  compunction,  falls  right  soothingly 
On  the  sick  heart,  the  past  offence  t*  atone, 

Ere  word  be  spoke  at  all.  As  violets  shy, 

By  their  sweet  breath  betray  where  they  are  lurking  nigh. 

Unpublished  Poems . 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  in  London 
had  also  awakened  Mr.  Wroxholme  to  the  state 
of  his  own  affections ; and  he  no  sooner  admitted 
to  himself  that  he  had  been  in  danger  of  liking 
Lady  Westhope  too  well,  than  he  rejoiced  in 
the  prudence  and  discretion  with  which  she  had 
checked  his  growing  preference,  and  felt  grate- 
ful that  he  had  been  preserved  from  the  danger 
which  beset  him. 
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During  the  period  when  London  is  nearly 
deserted,  and  that  the  few  who  are  still  detained 
in  its  dreary  and  dirty  streets  are  naturally 
drawn  into  habits  of  closer  intimacy,  he  was 
much  thrown  with  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  often  had  professional 
intercourse. 

He  fancied  a considerable  resemblance  to 
Lady  Westhope^s  in  the  profile  of  her  nose: 
her  complexion  was  of  the  same  tone ; and  he 
perceived  a decided  likeness  in  the  setting  on  of 
the  head. 

, When  Christmas  arrived,  Mr.  Wroxholme 
wrote  an  excuse  to  the  Westhopes,  informing 
them  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  H.  B , and  that  the  ar- 

rangements attending  this  happy  event  must 
detain  him  in  London.  He  told  Lady  West- 
hope  that  his  future  bride  bore  a strong  resem- 
blance to  herself  in  outward  appearance,  and 
that  he  only  hoped  she  might  take  her  as  a pat- 
tern in  more  essential  qualifications. 

How  did  Lady  Westhope  feel  upon  the  re- 
ception of  this  letter  ? She  felt  exceedingly 
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surprised,  for  experience  only  can  teach  wo- 
man how  short  a time  love  can  survive  hope  in 
the  heart  of  man  ; but  she  felt  satisfied,  nay 
relieved.  She  had  for  six  months  devoted  her- 
self to  the  performance  of  her  duties, — she  had 
repelled  every  weak  emotion.  She  rejoiced 
that  Mr.  Wroxholme  should  be  happy,  she  re- 
joiced that  she  would  no  longer  be  called  upon 
to  keep  strict  watch  and  ward  over  her  own 
heart,  and  she  was  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  herself.  The  likeness  which 
he  professed  to  discover  in  Miss  B.  was  a balm 
to  her  vanity,  and  prevented  its  obscuring  her 
reason.  She  was  therefore  able  to  rejoice,  as 
her  principles  pointed  out  she  ought  to  do,  that 
they  had  escaped  all  further  trial. 

While  Lady  Westhope  was  thus  regaining 
tranquillity  and  self-esteem,  Blanche  toiled 
through  a long  summer  of  very  fine  weather 
and  the  usual  country  occupations, — through  a 
long  autumn  and  its  shooting-parties.  She  had 
to  listen  to  the  number  of  head  of  game  killed 
at  battues,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  young  hounds 
or  of  the  new  huntsman ; and  she  conscientiously 
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danced  through  the  winter  balls  at  the  county 
town. 

In  some  respects  she  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  neighbours*  No  one  could  accuse  her  of 
showing  the  slightest  preference  for  the  most 
distinguished  young  heir  apparent  over  the  most 
Tony  Lumpkin-like  son  of  the  most  humble 
country  ’squire,  or  the  most  penniless  young 
curate,  who  might  summon  courage  to  ask 
Lady  Blanche  De  Yaux  to  dance.  Indeed, 
the  more  out-of-the-question  the  partner,  the 
more  gracious  was  Blanche  ; so  that  the 
popularity  of  the  house  of  Falkingham  was 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  son,  or  his  chance  of  being  returned  for 
the  county  would  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented: Lord  Falkingham’s  family  consisted 
only  of  daughters,  among  whom  his  personal 
property  would  be  divided;  while  his  whole 
landed  estate  would  descend,  with  the  title,  to 
a nephew. 

A second  spring  arrived.  To  London  they 
went  again.  The  brilliancy  of  Lady  Blanche’s 
complexion  was  gone ; her  step  had  lost  its  elas- 
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ticity,  her  figure  something  of  its  roundness. 
The  last  month  or  two  had  been  to  her  a 
period  of  much  uneasiness,  much  mortification. 

She  had  calculated  that  the  intelligence  of 
her  marriage  having  been  broken  off,  must  have 
reached  De  Molton,  and  by  this  time  she  might 
have  received  from  him  a passionate  expression 
of  his  joy  and  his  devotion.  Day  after  day 
elapsed  and  no  letter  arrived.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether,  suffering  the  pangs  of  (as  she 
imagined)  unrequited  affection,  she  might  not 
have  found  a remedy,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
excess  of  the  disease,  had  not  a circumstance 
occurred  which  again  excited  hope. 

Even  in  w^oman,  love  can  seldom  exist  if  com- 
pletely deprived  of  aliment,  though  it  thrives 
upon  the  very  smallest  portion  of  sustenance 
imaginable. 

Blanche  frequently  met  Lady  Cumberworth 
and  her  daughters  in  society:  the  very  sight 
of  De  Molton’s  mother  caused  a tremor  and  an 
agitation  which  roused  her  from  the  state  of 
apathy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Moreover, 
she  often  perceived  Lady  Cumberworth's  eyes 
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fixed  upon  her  with  a kind  and  motherly  ex- 
pression ; and  she  even  fancied  she  looked  as  if 
she  longed  to  speak  to  her,  although  they  had 
never  been  regularly  introduced.  Lady  Falk- 
ingharn  watched  with  a jealous  eye  every  sym- 
ptom of  intercourse  with  Lady  Cumberworth ; 
and  if  they  found  themselves  within  speaking 
distance  of  De  Molton’s  mother,  never  failed  to 
move  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

One  morning  Lady  Falkingham  complained 
of  a cold,  and  promulgated  at  breakfast  that 
she  should  not  go  to  Mrs.  Baltimore’s  party  that 
evening.  Now  Mrs.  Baltimore  was  a relation 
and  a particular  friend  of  Lady  Cumberworth’s. 
Blanche  quickly  replied,  “ Oh,  do  not  run  any 
risk  on  my  account,  dear  mamma ! You  know 
Lady  Westhope  can  chaperon  me.” 

“ Bless  me,  Blanche !”  exclaimed  her  father  ; 
“ you,  wishing  to  go  out,  and  your  mother  to 
stay  at  home  ! I am  delighted  to  find  young 
and  old  are  resuming  their  natural  character- 
istics.” 

“ Really,  Blanche,”  said  Lady  Falkingham, 
I think  you  are  the  most  perverse  girl  I ever 
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knew.  Every  evening  I am  obliged  to  urge  you 
to  go  and  dress,  to  drive  you  by  force  to  the  best 
parties  in  London ; and  the  one,  only,  night 
I would  rather  stay  at  home,  you  are  seized 
with  such  a fury  of  dissipation,  that  you  wish 
to  send  all  over  the  town  to  find  a chaperon ! 
Nothing  I dislike  so  much  as  that  a girl  should 
be  hawked  about,  one  night  with  one  person, 
and  the  next  night  with  another  !” 

“ But  surely,  mamma,  sending  to  Lady  West- 
hope  is  not  sending  all  over  the  town ; and  I 
was  so  long  with  her  at  Paris,  that  "it  is  not 
like  going  out  with  a stranger.” 

“ Donk  talk  to  me  of  Paris,  Blanche,  if  you 
wish  me  to  be  able  to  eat  any  breakfast ; the 
sample  she  gave  of  her  chaperonage  there,  is 
not  calculated  to  make  me  anxious  to  entrust 
you  to  her  again  !” 

“ Really,  my  dear,  I think  it  is  you  who  are 
rather  perverse : you  often  find  fault  with 
Blanche  for  wishing  to  shut  herself  up,  and  for 
not  exerting  herself  to  recover  her  spirits,  and 
now  you  check  her  when  she  attempts  to  do 
what  you  so  often  urge.  I have  some  business 
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with  Lord  Westhope  this  morning,  and  if  I 
find  Lady  Westhope  at  home,  I cannot  see  any 
objection  to  my  asking  her  to  take  Blanche  to- 
night.” 

Lady  Falkingham  could  say  no  more:  she 
could  not,  before  Blanche,  explain  her  objec- 
tions to  Mrs.  Baltimore’s  party.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  risk  a fit  of  rheumatism,  rather  than 
allow  her  daughter  to  elude  her  vigilant  eye. 

Lord  Falkingham  quickly  settled  the  evening 
arrangements  with  Lady  W esthope,  and  as 
quickly  took  his  leave,  to  avoid  the  formality 
of  a wedding  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrox- 
holme,  who  had  just  returned  from  passing  their 
honey-moon  in  the  country. 

Lady  Westhope  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to  find  Mrs.  Wroxholme  small  and  slender, 
whereas  she  herself  was  tall,  and  was  altoge- 
ther a fine  woman  rather  than  a pretty  one. 
She  was  also  surprised  to  find  that  her  mouth 
was  wide,  (though  her  teeth  were  so  bright,  and 
her  smile  so  sunny,  that  no  one  who  spoke  to 
her  would  be  disposed  to  criticise  it  too  severe- 
ly,) whereas  Lady  Westhope’s  was  peculiarly 
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small,  and  classical  in  its  form.  The  setting  on 
of  the  head  was  concealed  by  the  winter  ap- 
parel; and  Lady  Westhope  was  not  sufficient- 
ly well  acquainted  with  her  own  profile,  to  be 
struck  with  any  resemblance  in  Mrs.  Wrox- 
holme’s.  She  scarcely  knew  whether  or  not 
to  be  flattered  at  Mr.  Wroxholme’s  having  fan- 
cied a likeness  where  so  little  existed  ; and  yet 
it  proved  that  she  had  been  present  to  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  could  not  admire  any 
one  without  trying  to  discover  in  her  a resem- 
blance to  the  person  he  had  fixed  upon,  as  the 
type  of  female  perfection. 

Mr.  Wroxholme  looked  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  Mrs.  Wroxholme  was  modest  without 
being  awkward,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  indisposed 
towards  her  husband’s  friend,  as  is  so  frequent- 
ly the  case  when  the  husband  has  injudiciously 
praised,  or  the  woman  has  a narrow  mind,  or  a 
jealous  disposition.  On  the  contrary,  she  seem- 
ed disposed  to  take  it  upon  trust,  that  the 
person  of  whom  her  husband  approved  must 
be  deserving  of  esteem. 

Lady  Westhope  was  much  pleased  with  all 
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. she  saw  of  the  bride  in  this  morning  visit ; and 
she  was  gratified  by  her  evident  inclination  to 
like,  and  her  desire  to  be  liked.  When  they 
were  taking  leave,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  to  Mr.  Wroxholme,  how  much  she 
was  flattered  at  his  having  found  any  resem- 
blance between  so  charming  a person  as  his 
young  wife,  and  herself.  Mr.  Wroxholme  looked 
surprised,  and  wholly  unconscious  to  what  she 
could  allude  ; then  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self — “ Oh  yes,  so  I did  ! I thought  Emma 
very  like  you  when  first  I knew  her ; but  I 
have  not  been  so  much  struck  with  the  like- 
ness of  late. 

The  truth  was,  that  since  he  had  become  so 
exceedingly  in  love  with  his  wdfe,  as  he  now 
was,  he  had  utterly  forgotten  what  had  at 
first  been  to  him  her  greatest  attraction. 
With  the  generality  of  men,  love,  when  once 
over,  leaves  not  a trace  behind.  With  women, 
on  the  contrary,  a person  whom  they  have 
once  loved,  or  even  one  by  whom  they  once 
believed  themselves  to  be  sincerely  loved,  re- 
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mains  to  them  an  object  of  interest,  though 
the  sentiment  itself  may  long  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

Lady  Westhope  felt  almost  abashed  when 
she  replied  in  an  explanatory  tone — 44  I should 
not  have  had  the  vanity  to  make  such  a remark, 
if,  in  announcing  your  marriage,  you  had  not 
yourself  mentioned  the  resemblance.” 

Mrs.  W roxholme,  who  caught  what  was 
passing,  said  with  such  an  air  of  honesty,  that 
she  was  44  really  distressed  at  hearing  the 
comparison  made,”  and  looked  as  if  she  sin- 
cerely thought  Lady  Westhope  so  much  hand- 
somer than  herself,  that  Lady  Westhope  felt 
gratitude  towards  the  wife,  mixed  with  a mo- 
mentary (it  was  but  a momentary)  emotion  of 
pique  towards  the  husband. 

To  Lady  Falkingham’s  infinite  annoyance, 
her  cold  increased  towards  the  evening  — she 
was  threatened  with  the  tooth-ache — the  night 
was  extremely  cold ; she  could  not,  without 
openly  saying  she  would  not  trust  her  daughter 
out  of  her  sight,  insist  upon  accompanying  her 
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to  Mrs.  Baltimore’s ; neither  was  her  illness 
such  that  she  could  make  it  a pretext  for  keep- 
ing Blanche  at  home. 

Meanwhile  Blanche  looked  unusually  ani- 
mated at  dinner,  and  her  father  rejoiced  ex- 
ultingly  to  see  her  dark  hazel  eyes  sparkle 
once  more  with  the  rich  lustre  which  was  na- 
tural to  them.  Lady  Falkingham,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  suffering,  and  uncomfortable,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  Her  tone  was  querulous  ; and 
she  found  it  impossible  to  agree  either  with  her 
husband  or  daughter  upon  any  subject,  whe- 
ther of  literature,  society,  or  politics.  She  felt 
provoked  and  oppressed  by  the  unaccountable 
spirits  of  both  father  and  daughter. 

Lord  F alkingham  had  been  trying  to  talk  his 
wife  into  good-humour,  and  nothing  daunted 
by  the  ill  success  which  had  as  yet  attended 
his  efforts,  he  proceeded:  “ I find  Mapleton  is 
quite  sure  of  the  county  if  he  stands  next 
election.” 

“ That  is  very  odd  !”  said  Lady  Falkingham  : 
“ Mr.  Evans  told  me  that  Mr.  Talpoys  had 
eight  hundred  votes  to  spare.” 
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“ Well!  Mapleton  himself  told  me  he  had 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  to  spare.” 

u 1 do  not  believe  Mr.  Mapleton  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter.  He  believes 
what  his  agents  tell  him  ; and  they  wish  him  to 
persist  in  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Talpoys,  that 
they  may  make  their  own  perquisites.” 

“ Mapleton  must  be  a great  fool  if  he  is  so 
taken  in.” 

“ I never  heard  he  was  clever,”  answered 
Lady  Falkingham,  with  a sarcastic  smile. 

“ How  pretty  the  new  lamps  look  !”  remark- 
ed Lady  Blanche,  who  knew  that  her  father 
had  a regard  for  Mr.  Mapleton,  and  did  not  like 
to  hear  him  spoken  of  slightingly.  “ I think 
they  give  a most  agreeable,  soft  light, — do  not 
you,  mamma  ?” 

“ I cannot  say  I agree  with  you,  my  dear. 
To  my  mind,  they  are  not  near  so  pretty  as  the 
old  ones.” 

Lord  Falkingham,  who  always  felt  a vague 
uneasiness  whenever  he  saw  his  wife  look  out  of 
spirits,  as  he  amiably  termed  and  thought  what 
others  might  have  deemed  being  out  of  humour. 
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made  another  attempt  to  say  something  agree- 
able. 

66  Is  that  pretty  cap  the  handiwork  of  your 
new  maid,  my  dear  ? If  it  is,  I think  she  is 
likely  to  suit  you.” 

44  My  dear  Lord  Falkingham,  you  mean  to 
be  very  complimentary,  I dare  say;  but  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  complimentary  if  you  had  re- 
cognised the  old  friend  you  have  seen  me  wear 
half  the  winter  at  Temple  Ltfseley.” 

This  was  another  failure ; but  he  laughed  at 
his  own  mistake,  said  he  evidently  was  not 
born  to  be  a milliner,  and  remarked  what  a 
good  vol-au-vent  he  was  eating. 

64  I am  glad  you  like  it.  I thought  it  very 
bad,  I must  confess,  and  had  meant  to  speak  to 
the  cook  about  it ; but  I will  tell  him  you  ap- 
prove.” 

Lord  Falkingham  was  provoked  at  last.  He 
piqued  himself  upon  his  taste  in  gastronomy, 
and  did  not  at  all  like  any  one  presuming  to 
have  a more  refined  palate  than  his  own.  Little 
more  was  said. 

Blanche  counted  the  moments  till  Lady 
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Westhope  called  for  her,  with  something  of  the 
same  eagerness  she  would  have  done  had  it 
been  De  Molton,  instead  of  De  Molton^s  mo- 
ther, whom  she  expected  to  meet. 

To  her  great  joy,  the  first  person  she  saw  on 
entering  the  room  was  Lady  Cumberworth ; and 
she  felt,  she  knew  not  wherefore,  that  this  even- 
ing was  big  with  events  of  the  utmost  import- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

So,  bounding  o’er  the  billows,  ride  our  fleets, 

To  reach  the  land  that  owns  the  sacred  name 
Of  home  ; and  high  among  the  shrouds  brave  hearts 
Beat  towards  that  home  with  strong  tumultuous  joy. 

Unpublished  Poems. 

Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Cumberworth  were 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  room.  They  were  not 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Rubber  after  rub- 
ber was  played  by  the  elder  people  ; some  of 
the  younger  won  and  lost  considerable  sums  at 
ecarte.  The  evening  wore  away  ; Blanche’s  high- 
wrought  expectations  seemed  likely  to  end  in 
nothing.  66  After  all,”  she  thought,  “ what  did 
I expect  ? What  was  to  happen  ? How  fool- 
ish I have  been ! Lady  Cumberworth  does  not 
even  turn  her  head  my  way.”  She  might  have 
seen  that  a very  charming  young  man  was  in 
deep  conversation  with  the  fourth  Miss  De  Mol- 
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ton ; and  Lady  Cumberworth  would  not  have 
moved  an  inch,  or  even  looked  as  if  she  could 
ever  wish  to  move,  as  long  as  this  conversation 
lasted.  When  the  charming  young  man  had, 
however,  taken  his  leave  to  grace  some  more 
splendid  assembly  with  his  presence,  Lady 
Cumberworth  changed  her  position,  and  crossed 
to  the  side  of  the  room  where  Lady  Blanche 
stood.  She  was  slightly  acquainted  with 
Lady  Westhope,  and  seated  herself  by  her. 
Blanche’s  heart  beat  quick — something  would 
surely  occur  now. 

Presently  Lady  Cumberworth  begged  Lady 
Westhope  to  introduce  her  to  her  cousin,  Lady 
Blanche  ; which  common-place  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  most  common-place  manner  : 
but  Lady  Blanche’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
she  blushed  to  her  very  temples.  Lady  Cum- 
berworth saw  that  her  darling  son  was  as  truly 
loved  as  ever,  and  though  she  knew  it  would  be 
reckoned  imprudent,  she  could  not  help  ar- 
dently wishing  to  let  her  know  that  De  Molton 
was  neither  faithless  nor  indifferent.  “ After 
all,”  thought  she,  in  the  good-natured  weakness 
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of  her  heart,  “it  is  evident  they  are  both  so 
deeply  attached,  that  they  never  can  be  happy 
if  they  are  separated.  Lord  Falkingham  is 
rich — he  has  no  son  ; if  he  chose  to  provide  for 
Lady  Blanche,  he  could  make  them  tolerably 
comfortable.  I must  give  the  poor  girl  pleasure 
by  letting  her  know  what  are  Frank’s  feelings ; 
and  then  he  will  be  so  very  happy  if  I tell  him 
I have  seen  his  Blanche,  and  that  she  is  con- 
stant !”  She  took  the  opportunity  of  Lady 
Westhope’s  changing  her  position  to  draw 
nearer  to  Lady  Blanche.  44  Now,”  thought 
Blanche,  44  something  is  coming ; Lady  Cumber- 
worth  looks  as  if  she  did  not  wish  my  cousin 
to  hear.”  > 

Lady  Cumber  worth  asked  her  44  if  she  had 
been  at  the  last  ball  at  M.  House.”  Lady 
Blanche  answered  44  Yes,”  and  felt  disappoint- 
ed at  so  unmeaning  a question. 

Lady  Cumberworth  did  not  know  how  to 
open  the  subject.  44  Were  you  much  amused  ?” 
she  enquired. 

44  No  ! I did  not  think  it  was  very  gay,”  was 
Blanche’s  reply. 
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“ I had  a letter  from  my  son  in  India  the 
other  day,”  continued  Lady  Cumberworth, 
while  Lady  Blanche’s  heart  seemed  almost  to 
stop  its  pulsations  from  excess  of  emotion, 
u and  he  tells  me  the  society  of  Calcutta  is  very 
dull.  He  is  gone  up  the  country  now,  on  an 
expedition  against  some  native  chiefs.” 

Lady  Blanche  changed  colour,  and  her  eyes 
turned  fearfully  and  enquiringly  on  Lady  Cum- 
berworth, who  proceeded  : — “ He  soothes  my 
maternal  fears  by  telling  me  that  it  is  not  a ser- 
vice of  much  danger  ; but  he  adds,  that  while 
there  is  any  active  service  to  be  expected,  he 
cannot,  in  honour,  follow  his  own  inclination, 
which  would  be  to  return  to  England  instantly. 
He  seems  very  much  to  regret  having  gone  to 
India  at  all.” 

This  was  enough.  Hope  again  danced  in 
the  heart  of  Lady  Blanche  ; but  she  dared  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground;  she  did  not 
utter — she  could  not  think  of  anything  which 
would  not  too  openly  commit  her  to  a person 
who  was,  in  fact,  a stranger.  But  Lady  Cum- 
berworth saw  enough  to  convince  her  that 
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Frank's  devotion  was  amply  requited,  and  she  ab- 
solutely loved  Lady  Blanche.  She  was  a kind, 
nay,  a tender-hearted  woman.  She  never  could 
resist  doing  the  thing  which  she  saw  wished  by 
others,  and  many  a lecture  had  she  received 
from  more  sage  and  worldly  matrons  for  al- 
lowing her  daughters  to  flirt  uselessly,  and  for 
permitting  herself  to  be  completely  managed 
by  them  upon  most  subjects.  Several  very  im- 
prudent marriages  had  been  in  question  for  the 
girls,  and  had  from  her  met  with  little  dis- 
couragement. Fortunately  Lord  Cumberworth's 
heart  was  not  so  soft,  while  his  head  was  some- 
what harder. 

From  this  time,  whenever  Lady  Blanche 
and  Lady  Cumberworth  met,  a few  words 
of  cordial  recognition  passed  between  them. 
Lady  Falkingham,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
being  introduced,  was  either  affectedly  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  some  one  else,  or 
statelily  reared  herself  to  her  full  height,  her 
eyes  looking  over,  or  beyond,  Lady  Cumber- 
worth.  The  greetings,  consequently,  became 
each  evening  shorter  and  more  constrained ; 
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but  still  they  were  sufficient  to  keep  Blanche’s 
mind  engaged  with  the  idea  of  De  Molton. 

The  letter  which  his  mother  wrote  to  him 
immediately  after  her  conversation  with  Lady 
Blanche,  found  him  one  sultry  day  lying  in  his 
bungalow,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind. 
The  expedition  against  the  Pindarries  was  over. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  eager  and 
ardent  courage,  and  his  previous  study  of  the 
history  and  nature  of  the  country  had  enabled 
him  to  be  of  essential  service  to  his  command- 
ing officer.  The  novelty  and  excitement  of 
this  desultory  warfare  had  assisted  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  dwelling  exclusively  on  the 
subject  of  his  unfortunate  attachment ; but 
that  excitement  was  over.  The  regiment  was 
at'  present  established  in  bungalows,  near  the 
borders  of  the  British  possessions,  and  removed 
to  a great  distance  from  any  European  society. 

The  weather  was  so  oppressively  hot,  that 
except  for  some  hours  about  sunrise,  and  for  a 
few  more  in  the  evening,  it  was  impossible  that 
even  any  military  duty  could  take  place. 

The  intervening  space  of  time  was  generally 
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passed  by  the  officers  languidly  stretched  on 
mats,  and  gasping  for  breath.  They  were  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  any  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate had  wofully  thinned  the  number  of  those 
who  had  originally  formed  their  small  society. 
The  few  books  possessed  by  the  party  had 
been  read  and  re-read  a hundred  times.  An 
occasional  tiger-hunt  before  daybreak,  — the 
exhilarating  intelligence  of  a crocodile  having 
been  seen  on  the  bank  of  a neighbouring  tank, 
— the  punishment  of  some  native  discovered  in 
one  of  the  thefts,  which  were  so  often  perpe- 
trated and  so  seldom  detected,  or  the  death  of 
another  comrade, — were  the  only  events  which 
occurred  to  vary  the.  monotony  of  De  Moltoffs 
existence. 

In  the  vacuity  of  such  a life,  the  image  of 
Blanche  would  rise  before  his  mind,  more  beau- 
tiful,  more  fascinating  than  ever  ; and  he  would 
pass  whole  hours  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
blinds  which  the  natives  were  constantly  water- 
ing to  preserve  some  freshness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  his  thoughts  wandered  far  away 
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from  the  melancholy  and  uninteresting  sights 
around  him,  to  the  festive  and  brilliant  saloons 
of  Paris,  or  to  the  dimly-lighted  stairs  of  the 
private-box  entrance  of  Covent-Garden,  or  to 
the  long  dinner-table  at  Cransley,  with  the 
epergne  and  its  projecting  flowers, — or,  dearer 
than  all,  to  the  library  where  he  last  beheld  her, 
— where  he  caught  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance when  she  said,  “ And  do  you  then  love 
me  ?”< — to  the  library  where  she  had  uttered  the 
few  words  which  had  changed  the  whole  tenour 
of  both  their  fates — “ Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
this  sooner  ?” 

He  was  feasting  his  memory  on  these  pre- 
cious recollections ; he  was  wondering  whether 
she  still  remembered  him,  whether  he  should 
ever  return  to  England,  whether  he  should  find 
her  free  from  any  other  engagement — whether 
there  was  a possibility  that  she  might  ever  be- 
come his,  or  whether  he  was  not  flattering  and 
deceiving  himself  in  attaching  so  much  im- 
portance to  these  few  words — when  he  was 
roused  from  his  reveries  by  the  arrival  of  des- 
patches from  Calcutta  with  English  letters,  and 
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his  eyes  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of  many  a 
well-known  handwriting. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  been  in  distant 
lands,  far  from  all  most  dear  to  them,  who  can 
judge  of  the  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  fear 
with  which  letters  from  home  are  received  by 
the  exile.  The  magic  contained  in  that  word 
Home  ! — the  thousand  tender,  delightful,  and 
painful  feelings  that  crowd  upon  the  soul ! The 
anxiety  with  which  the  letters  are  hastily  ex- 
amined to  see  that  they  are  not  sealed  with 
black, — the  eagerness  with  which  the  one  from 
the  person  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  is 
selected  from  all  the  rest, — the  sickening  agita- 
tion with  which  it  is  torn  open,  and  the  nervous 
haste  with  which  the  eye  glances  to  the  top  of 
the  page  to  look  for  the  accustomed  “ All  well,” 
and  the  glow  of  delight  with  which  the  com- 
fortable words  are  hailed ! 

De  Molton  seized  his  mother’s  letter, — per- 
used the  assurances  of  the  welfare  of  his  father, 
his  brothers,  his  sisters,  his  uncles,  his  aunts, 
his  first  cousins,  and  his  second  cousins  ! No- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  report 
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his  mother  gave  of  every  branch  of  the  family, 
and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied. 

At  length  came  the  postscript ; and  there  he 
found  the  name  he  had  been  longing  to  see. 
There  he  found  that  Blanche  was  still  free  and 
unfettered,  that  Blanche  did  not  enjoy  society, 
that  Blanche  still  blushed  when  she  heard  his 
name. 

His  impatience  to  return  home  now  exceeded 
all  bounds.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
left  England  ; there  seemed  little  chance  of  any 
war  in  which  his  services  would  be  useful  to  his 
country,  or  in  which  he  could  himself  acquire 
fame. 

He  lost  no  time  in  negotiating  his  exchange 
into  a regiment  which  was  shortly  to  sail  for 
his  native  land  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
spring  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  once 
more  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  hastened 
to  his  father’s  house,  with  all  the  trepidation 
and  anxiety  experienced  by  any  one  who  arrives 
at  a home  from  which  the  last  intelligence  is 
nearly  a year  old. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Love  mocks  all  sorrows  but  bis  own, 

And  damps  each  joy  he  does  not  yield. 

Unpublished  Poems. 

De  Molton  had  the  happiness  of  finding 
no  chasm  in  the  dear  and  well-known  family 
circle.  He  could  look  round  and  meet  the 
beaming,  tearful,  tender  glance  of  his  doting 
mother,  the  gay  but  kindly  smile  of  his  father, 
the  affectionate  countenances  of  his  sisters ; and 
he  felt  that  the  joy  of  reunion  almost  compen- 
sates for  the  pain  of  separation,  when  the  return 
is  not  embittered  by  the  absence  of  any  fami- 
liar face. 

Three  years,  however,  had  worked  some 
changes  in  those  around  him.  His  mother  was 
thinner,  her  eyes  were  dimmer,  her  nose  ap- 
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peared  sharper,  and  she  was  altogether  a smaller 
person  than  he  had  left  her.  His  father  was 
fatter,  and  his  head  more  bald.  His  elder  sister 
had  acquired  an  air  which  bespoke  the  spins- 
ter of  a certain  age.  His  youngest  sister  was 
wonderfully  improved  : but  it  was  Charlotte, 
the  fourth,  in  whom  he  perceived  the  greatest 
alteration. 

The  very  charming  young  man  whose  con- 
versation Lady  Cumberworth  had  been  so  un- 
willing to  interrupt,  had  at  length  made  his 
proposals ; and  Charlotte,  whom  her  brother 
Frank  remembered  pale,  and  thin,  and  shy,  and 
dull,  was  grown  rosy  and  blooming,  with  a pe- 
culiarly expressive  countenance,  and  singularly 
speaking  eyes. 

The  moment  De  Molton  could  draw  his  mo- 
ther aside,  he  questioned  her  concerning  Lady 
Blanche ; and  from  her  he  learned  that  the 
.Falkinghams  were  still  in  London,  that  Lady 
Blanche  was  still  unmarried,  and  that  she  was 
supposed  to  have  lately  refused  a most  excel- 
lent and  worthy  man. 

De  Molton’s  heart  throbbed  with  joy  which 
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he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  his  mother  ; 
but  the  very  hope,  to  which,  in  her  tenderness, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  ministering, 
alarmed  her,  now  she  witnessed  its  excess,  and 
she  began  to  remind  her  son  how  impossible  it 
was  that  he  should  ever  marry  Lady  Blanche, 
how  improbable  that  the  Falkinghams  should 
ever  consent  to  such  an  union,  and  even  should 
they  not  oppose  it  as  strenuously  as  she  antici- 
pated, how  impossible  it  was  that  he  should  by 

any  means  muster  an  income  sufficient  to  pro- 

/ 

vide  against  real,  actual  poverty. 

But  Lady  Cumberworth’s  prudential  reason- 
ings came  too  late.  Her  son  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  honour  and  gratitude  now  demanded 
the  same  line  of  conduct  as  that  prompted  by 
inclination,  and  he  resolved  if,  upon  the  first 
interview  which  he  could  obtain  with  Lady 
Blanche,  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  still  held 
the  same  place  in  her  affections,  that  he  would 
brave  all  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  gladly, 
gaily,  gallantly  encounter  any  degree  of  pover- 
ty, provided  she  were  willing  to  share  it  with 
him : if  she  were  not  willing  to  do  so,  she  could 
but  refuse  him. 
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In  vain  did  Lady  Cumberworth  use  every 
argument  she  might  have  recollected  before  she 
imprudently  revived  the  hopes  he  had  been  at- 
tempting to  crush.  De  Molton,  when  once  he 
had  taken  a resolution,  was  immovable  ; and 
his  mother,  although  frightened  at  what  she 
had  assisted  to  bring  about,  could  not  help 
loving  him  the  better  for  his  ardour,  and  her 
heart  went  with  him,  while  she  dreaded  the 
reproaches  of  others  for  having  fomented  what 
she  ought  to  have  repressed. 

De  Molton  left  a card  at  Lord  Falkingham’s 
the  day  after  his  arrival.  On  returning  from 
the  morning  drive,  Blanche  found  it  upon  the 
table,  and  she  could  not  entirely  check  a faint 
exclamation.  Her  mother  looked  at  her  with 
a stern  and  reproachful,  but  melancholy  glance, 
which  suddenly  drove  back  the  colour  already 
mounting  to  her  cheeks.  She  felt  ready  to 
faint ; but  she  was  ashamed  to  show  such  emo- 
tion before  one  whose  feelings  were  so  little  in 
unison  with  her  own,  and  by  a strong  effort  she 
mastered  herself.  She  would  have  given  the 
world  had  Lady  Falkingham  spoken,  even  to 
reproach  her.  This  chilling  silence  was  more 
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awful,  more  subduing,  than  any  words  which 
could  be  uttered. 

She  gladly  seized  the  first  excuse  to  retire  to 
her  own  room,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
finding  that  her  lover  was  in  England,  safe,  and 
faithful; — for  she  felt  convinced  he  was  faithful. 
She  had  seen  Lady  Cumberworth  only  two  days 
before.  He  was  not  then  arrived.  His  calling 
the  very  day  after  his  return,  before  he  had  any 
printed  cards,  (for  his  name  was  only  written, 
and,  as  she  thought,  written  with  an  unsteady 
hand,)  spoke  volumes  to  her  hopeful  heart. 

They  dined  out  on  that  day ; and,  after  their 
dinner,  were  to  proceed  to  a party  at  which 
Blanche  thought  it  possible  she  might  meet  the 
Cumberworths,  and,  consequently,  De  Molton. 

If  Lady  Blanche’s  reputation  for  good  man- 
ners had  depended  upon  her  conduct  on  that 
memorable  day,  she  would  certainly  have  been 
reckoned  the  least  well-bred  young  lady  who 
ever  sat  at  u good  men’s  feasts.”  Three  times 
did  the  master  of  the  house  ask  her  to  drink 
wine  before  she  took  any  notice  whatever  of 
his  request,  and  then  she  answered,  “ Mutton, 
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if  you  please.”  The  servants  were  repeatedly 
obliged  to  touch  her  sleeve  with  the  silver  dishes 

t 

containing  the  entrees , before  they  could  induce 
her  to  turn1  round;  and  her^next  neighbour 
gave  up  the  point  of  leading  her  into  anything 
like  connected  conversation ; not,  however,  till  he 
had  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  do  so ; for 
there  was  an  animation  in  her  countenance, 
there  was  a fire  in  her  eye,  and  a blushing 
consciousness  pervading  her  whole  demeanour, 
which  convinced  him  it  was  not  because  she 
was  either  dull,  or  shy,  or  stupid,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  excite  or  to  interest  her. 

It  was  with  infinite  vexation  that  Lady  Fal- 
kingham  remarked  all  these  symptoms.  Not 
a word  was  spoken  during  their  drive  from  the 
dinner  to  the  party.  She  knew  Blanche’s  frank 
nature,  and  she  knew,  if  once  the  ice  was  broken, 
she  would  speak  boldly  and  strongly  all  that 
Lady  Falkingham  least  wished  to  hear. 

When  they  entered  the  assembly,  the  room 
was  not  full,  and  Blanche  at  once  saw  that  none 
of  the  Cumberworth  family  were  there.  Though 
she  ardently  desired  to  see  De  Molton,  yet  she 
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almost  dreaded  it.  So  many  eyes  would  be 
upon  her,  that  she  would  willingly  have  post- 
poned the  long  wished  for  moment  of  meeting. 

The  rooms  began  to  fill.  She  fancied  a like- 
ness in  the  hair  of  this  man,  in  the  forehead  of 
another  : but  no  ; when  the  crowd  allowed  her 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  face,  it  was  not  De 
Molton. 

At  length  the  door  opened  wide,  and  she 
heard  announced  in  a loud  voice,  “ Lady  Cum- 
berworth,  the  Miss  De  Moltons,  and  Captain 
De  Molton.” 

Everything  swam  before  her  eyes  : she  could 
scarcely  distinguish  Lady  Cumberwortlfs  deli- 
cate and  fragile,  though  faded  beauty,  as  she 
entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  three  fine 
handsome  girls,  all  taller  and  larger  than  their 
mother.  Behind  them  all,  she  at  length  per- 
ceived the  stately  figure  of  De  Molton  ; his 
face  bronzed, — yes,  and  oldened  too, — but  there 
was  the  same  look  of  feeling  and  of  dignity, 
although  he  seemed  to  wish  to  glide  unperceived 
into  the  room  till  his  eager  and  enquiring  glance 
had  ascertained  whether  his  long  loved  Lady 
Blanche  was  present. 
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Their  eyes  met,  and  as  instantly  fell ; but 
that  one  glance  revealed  to  each  that,  although 
so  long  separated,  time  had  worked  no  change 
in  their  feelings.  In  one  second  he  was  by  her 
side  — the  crowd  had  again  closed  in  — Lady 
Blanche  was  seated  while  most  of  those  around 
were  standing ; and  their  meeting  was  more 
private  than  in  many  a less  crowded  apart- 
ment. 

But  Lady  Falkingham  was  by  her  daughter's 

side  ; both  felt  her  cold  and  searching  eyes  upon 

them,  and  both  were  unable  to  utter.  Lady 

Falkingham,  after  a somewhat  lofty  recognition 

* 

of  De  Molton,  made  nor  sign  nor  movement 
which  could  encourage  him  to  seat  himself;  and 
he  stood  before  them,  growing  every  moment 
more  and  more  shy,  and  feeling  himself  more 
inconveniently  tall  than  ever  he  did  before. 

Blanche,  in  a trembling  voice,  had  asked  him 
when  he  landed,  and  inquired  whether  his  voy- 
age had  been  prosperous,  to  which  questions  he 
had  made  some  indistinct  answers  ; when  Lady 
F alkingham's  attention  being  for  a moment 
withdrawn  by  some  one  on  the  other  side,  he 
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asked  in  a low  voice  whether  he  should  find 
Lady  Blanche  at  home  the  next  morning.  She 
answered  “ She  hoped  so.” 

“ I must  see  you,”  he  added  ; “ but  not  here, 
— not  thus  !”  Lady  Falkingham  turned  round, 
and  he  hurried  away,  leaving  Blanche  in  a con- 
fused state  of  perfect  happiness. 

He  mingled  among  the  crowd,  and  was  soon 
overpowered  with  greetings  from  numerous  old 
acquaintances,  and  friendly  congratulations  upon 
his  safe  return ; but  Lady  Blanche  was  aware 
that  his  eye  still  turned  towards  her,  and  that 
she  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 

She  was  romantic  ; her  heart  was  formed  for 
love ; while  for  nearly  three  years,  her  taste  for 
the  romantic,  and  the  warmth  of  her  attach- 
ment, had  been  nearly  deprived  of  aliment. 
Since  her  last  definitive  conversation  with  Lord 
Glenrith,  she  had  had  no  delicate  distresses,  no 
interesting  persecutions,  no  occurrences  of  any 
kind.  This  very  blank  had,  to  a person  of  her 
disposition,  been  a greater  trial  than  any  more 
active  trial  would  have  been.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  which  her  constancy  might  not  have  stood,  if 
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her  rejection  of  Lord  Glenrith  had  not  caused 
her  pride,  as  well  as  her  feelings,  to  be  engaged 
in  preserving  an  undeviating  fidelity  to  her  ab- 
sent lover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pleasure  of 
again  knowing  herself  beloved,  of  again  meeting 
eyes  which  beamed  softly  upon  hers,  of  being 
once  more  engaged  in  all  the  pleasing  agitations 
of  a love-affair,  was  inexpressibly  delightful. 

Pe  Molton,  on  his  part,  returned  home  in- 
toxicated with  the  rapturous  conviction  that  the 
beautiful,  the  admired  Lady  Blanche  had  for 
his  sake  rejected  many  of  the  best  matches  in 
England ; that  among  all  the  temptations  of 
the  London  world,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition of  her  parents,  she  had  enshrined  his 
image  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  The  result  was, 
that  they  were  both  desperately  in  love ; and 
they  both  wondered  how  they  had  endured 
existence  during  their  long  and  hopeless  sepa- 
ration. 

The  next  morning,  De  Molton  called  at  an 
unusually  early  hour;  but  Lady  Falkingham,  as 
a measure  of  precaution,  had  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  say — c not  at  home,’  and  he  was  refused 
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admittance.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  retired  from 
the  door  with  a flushed  brow,  but  a more  lofty 
bearing  even  than  usual.  He  returned  home  to 
indite  a long  and  passionate  epistle  to  Lady 
Blanche,  as  passionate  as  might  be  expected 
from  a man  who  had  loved  long,  fervently 
and  hopelessly ; who  felt  himself  presumptuous 
in  offering  himself,  yet  was  conscious  that  his 
effusions  would  not  meet  a cold  and  disdainful 
eye,  but  that  they  were  addressed  to  one  who 
fully  returned  his  affection. 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Falking- 
ham,  giving  a true  and  undisguised  account 
of  his  present  situation  and  of  his  future  pro- 
spects; both  of  which  were,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  unpromising  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet, 
while  he  honestly  detailed  his  own  unworthiness 
to  match  with  such  a person  as  Lady  Blanche, 
there  was  a proud  humility  pervading  every 
line  he  wrote,  which  proved  that,  although  on 
the  score  of  fortune  he  owned  himself  her  infe- 
rior, he  felt  conscious  of  being  an  honourable 
and  high-minded  man,  her  equal  in  birth  and 
situation,  and  one  who  would  not  brook  being 
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treated  with  any  want  of  consideration  or  re- 
spect. 

Blanche  received  his  letter  with  unalloyed 
delight.  She  read  over  and  over  again  the 
glowing  expressions  of  devotion  it  contained, 
and  resolved  that  nothing  short  of  the  positive 
commands  of  both  parents  should  prevent  her 
returning  such  an  answer  as  might  reward  De 
Molton  for  all  he  had  suffered  on  her  account. 

With  his  letter  in  her  hand,  she  hastened  to 
her  father’s  study,  in  order  to  open  the  subject 
to  him  before  her  mother  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  influencing  him  against  her  wishes. 

“ Papa,”  she  said,  “ I have  had  a letter  !” 

“ So  have  I,  my  dear  !”  answered  Lord  Falk- 
ingham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  leathern  arm- 
chair, one  foot  on  the  fender,  the  other  on  a 
bar  of  the  grate,  with  one  hand  holding  the  open 
letter,  with  the  other  stroking  his  eye -brows, 
as  he  often  did  when  thinking  deeply  and  un- 
pleasantly. 

“ Papa,  mine  is  from  Captain  De  Molton,” 
and  she  coloured  a little, — but  it  was  only  a 
little ; for  she  was  resolved,  and  not  trembling. 
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She  knew  her  father  was  aware  of  her  attach- 
ment ; and  she  did  not  experience  the  confusion 
attendant  on  the  first  confession  of  a budding 
preference. 

“ So  is  mine,”  rejoined  Lord  Falkingham,  “and 
very  distressing  it  is.  Take  it  and  read  it,  my 
dear  Blanche,  and  you  will  perceive  that,  know- 
ing* as  I do  how  completely  you  return  Captain 
De  Molton’s  affection,  it  is  a communication 
which  must  exceedingly  distress  a father’s  feel- 
ings r 

Blanche’s  countenance  fell:  she  seized  the 
letter ; she  fancied  there  must  be  some  difficulty, 
some  objection  on  his  part,  to  which  he  had  not 
alluded  in  his  letter  to  her,  and  she  devoured 
each  line  with  her  eyes,  dwelling  with  delight 
upon  the  expressions  of  devotion  to  herself,  on 
the  impossibility  he  had  experienced  to  drive 
her  from  his  mind  ; she  admired  the  noble  pride 
which  pervaded  the  whole  ; she  fully  appreciat- 
ed the  candour  with  which  he  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  his  poverty;  and  quickly  glancing  over 
the  sums  specified  as  his  younger  brother’s  for- 
tune, the  amount  of  his  pay,  &c.  as  topics  in 
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which  she  had  no  interest,  and  which  were 
“ papa’s  affair,”  she  returned  the  letter  to  her 
father  with  a pleased  and  animated  countenance. 
“ What  a beautiful  letter,  papa ! There  is  no- 
body the  least  like  him ; nobody  so  noble,  so 
true,  so  constant !”  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
earnestly ; u and  I know,  papa,  you  value  such 
qualities  a thousand  times  more  than  riches  !” 

“ Y es,  my  child,  more  than  riches  ; but  they 
will  not  do  instead  of  a competency.  You  have 
been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  you  are  very 
little  calculated  to  make  a poor  man’s  wife.” 

“ Oh,  papa  \ you  know  that  Lord  Glenrith’s 
splendour  did  not  gratify  me  the  least.  You 
know  how  indifferent  I was  to  the  diamonds ; 
that  I never  felt  the  least  wish  for  his  wife’s 
beautiful  trousseau , which  all  the  world  was  ad- 
miring ; nor  for  the  long-tailed  roan  horses  ; nor 
for  anything  of  the  sort.  I could  be  happy  with- 
out those  things  ; but,  papa,  I could  not — no, 
I could  not  live  with  a husband  I did  not  love 
she  spoke  with  strong  emotion  : a and  I never 
shall  love  any  one  except  Captain  De  Molton. 
So,  if  you  forbid  me  to  think  of  him,  you  may 
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rest  assured  I shall  never  marry  as  long  as  I 
live.  I have  proved  this  is  not  a girlish  fancy. 
It  may  be  a first  love ; but  it  is  not  the  con- 
temptible first  love  of  every  young  lady  which 
you  and  mamma  despise  so  much. 

“ Would  to  Heaven  it  were  !”  exclaimed  Lord 
Falkingham.  “ Blanche,  you  make  me  very  un- 
happy,  for  I see  nothing  before  you  but  a choice 

j 

of  evils ; no  happiness,  or  much  unhappiness.” 

“ No,  papa  ! not  unhappiness.  People  can- 
not be  unhappy  when  they  are  truly  attached, 
and  when  they  are  together.  And  indeed  ours 
is  a true  attachment.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  of  absence.  It  has  conquered  all  diffi- 
culties. If  it  was  the  passing  fancy  people  can 
be  laughed  out  of,  I should  have  been  cured 
long  ago.  If  I could  not  forget  Captain  De 
Molton  when  I was  uncertain  whether  he  re- 
membered me  or  not,  shall  I forget  him  now, 
when  I find  that,  among  strangers,  in  foreign 
lands,  in  another  hemisphere,  he  has  thought  of 
me,  and  me  only ; when,  added  to  my  admira- 
tion of  his  character,  I must  feel  gratitude  for 
his  constancy.” 
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u This  is  very  perplexing,”  rejoined  Lord 
Falkingham;  “ I wish  the  fellow  was  not  so  very 
poor.  He  is  an  honest,  straightforward  gentle- 
man, though : he  has  no  humbug  about  him  : 
he  does  not  try  to  make  the  best  of  himself.” 
Blanche  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  look- 
ed up  at  her  father  with  such  a proud  exulting 
tenderness  at  hearing  him  speak  in  these  terms 
of  De  Molton,  that  his  heart  was  touched,  and 
kissing  her  forehead,  he  said,  “ Well,  my  child, 
I will  do  my  best.  If  he  can  get  his  father  to 
assist  him,  and  if  we  can  make  up  anything 
like  an  income ” 

“ Remember,  I despise  riches,  dear  papa ; I 
hate  the  very  name  of  money.” 

“ Yes,  my  love,  yes;  and  so  do  a great 
many  other  people,  who  want  the  things  which 
cannot  be  got  without  money,  as  much  as  their 
neighbours  do.  Well  ! I will  see  De  Molton; 
I will  talk  to  him.” 

At  this  moment  Lady  Falkingham  entered. 
Blanche  felt  a little  alarmed  at  having  first 
flown  to  her  father  in  the  tumult  of  her  joy; 
but  still  she  was  glad  her  father  was  not  to 
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receive  his  first  impressions  upon  the  subject 
from  her  mother.  Lady  Falkingliam  looked 
surprised  at  finding  father  and  daughter  to- 
gether, with  evident  traces  of  agitation  visible 
on  both  their  countenances.  Lord  Falkingham 
began : 

“ My  dear,  I have  just  received  this  letter, 
and  I have  been  talking  to  Blanche  very  se- 
riously upon  the  subject.” 

Lady  Blanche  was  grateful  to  her  father  for 
so  wording  his  sentence  that  it  might  almost 
seem  as  if  he  had  sent  for  her ; for  she  now 
felt  that  Lady  Falkingham  might  be  hurt, 
and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  at  her  first  im- 
pulse having  brought  her  to  her  father,  rather 
than  to  her  mother,  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Lord  Falkingham  dwelt  upon  the  serious  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  spoken  to  his  daughter; 
for  he  knew  his  wife  would  disapprove  of  his 
having  allowed  her  to  hope  there  was  any 
chance  of  his  ultimate  approbation. 

Lady  Falkingham  took  the  letter,  and  after 
having  perused  its  contents  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  she  returned  it,  merely  saying, 
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“ I think  Captain  De  Molton  is  as  presump- 
tuous a young  man  as  I ever  heard  of.  He 
cannot  surely  expect  that  Lady  Blanche  De 
Vaux  is  to  follow  him  in  the  baggage-waggon.” 

The  colour  forsook  Blanche’s  cheek,  but  the 
next  moment  it  rushed  again  to  her  face ; and 
her  eyes  flashed  at  hearing  De  Molton  thus 
spoken  of.  The  few  words  her  father  had 
said  in  approbation  of  his  conduct  had  justified 
and  sanctioned  to  her  own  mind  her  resolution 
to  abide  by  him  through  all  opposition.  Her 
father  thought  him  noble  in  soul,  and  worthy 
in  character  ; he  found  no  objection  to  him  but 
the  want  of  contemptible  worldly  advantages ; 
and  she  felt  it  was  both  generous  and  consist- 
ent to  persevere  in  her  devotion. 

Lord  Falkingham  having  once  said  he  ad- 
mired the  manly  candour  of  De  Molton’s  let- 
ter, was  not  disposed  to  agree  with  his  wife ; 
and  the  severity  of  her  remark  made  him 
adopt  the  side  of  the  lovers  more  decidedly 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  “ Nay, 
my  dear,”  he  answered,  “ there  is  nothing  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  manner  in  which  he  offers 
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himself.  He  speaks  most  humbly  of  his  own 
situation.” 

66  It  is  the  pride  that  apes  humility.  The 
very  fact  of  proposing,  is  presumption  in  it- 
self.” 

66  It  might  be,  if  he  did  not  know  that 
Blanche  was  in  love  with  him  ; but  as  he  can- 
not doubt  that  fact,  I must  say  I think  the 
young  man  has  acted  very  properly  in  offering 
himself.  We  should  think  him  cold  and  cal- 
culating if  he  did  otherwise.” 

“ Certainly,  if  a girl  throws  herself  at  a man's 
head,  proclaiming  her  attachment  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  making  her  belle  passion 
the  talk  of  the  town,  it  alters  the  case.  I once 
thought  it  impossible  a daughter  of  mine  should 
ever  so  degrade  herself.  But  Blanche  has  long 
been  beyond  my  controul.” 

Blanche  was  so  indignant  for  De  Molton, 
that,  although  deeply  hurt  at  what  her  mother 
said,  she  was  not  softened,  and  did  not  weep, 
as  she  would  otherwise  have  done.  She  had 
always  fancied  that  if  Lady  Falkingham  had 
known  more  of  De  Molton,  she  would  have  per- 
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eeived  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind; 
that,  like  Lady  Westhope,  she  would  have  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  formed  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  woman,  even  while  she  condemned  the 
marriage  as  imprudent : but  now  that  her  mo- 
ther had  read  this  touching  and  manly  effusion, 
this  epistle  breathing  the  very  soul  of  honour 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  she  was 
indeed  astonished,  disappointed,  and  mortified, 
at  finding  her  still  unmoved,  and  for  a time  her 
heart  shut  itself  up  from  one  parent,  while  it 
opened  to  the  other. 

“ I think  the  best  thing  I can  do,”  resumed 
Lord  Falkingham,  “ is  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Cumberworth,  and  see  whether 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  anything.” 

“ It  is  utterly  impossible  Lord  Cumberworth 
can  ever  make  Captain  De  Molton  a fit  match 
for  Blanche.” 

“ But  the  girl  says  she  can  never  marry  any- 
body she  does  not  love,  and  that  she  can  never 
love  anybody  except  Captain  De  Molton.” 

“She  has  never  tried,”  rejoined  Lady  Fal- 
kingham: “from  the  moment  she  so  foolishly 
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rejected  Lord  Glenrith  she  has  wilfully  foster- 
ed her  silly  predilection  for  this  interesting 
penniless  captain,  though  she  has  seen  how 
miserable  her  infatuation  has  made  me.  If  she 
had  not  nurtured  it  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  it  would  have  died  away  like  other 
young  ladies1  first  loves.11 

There  was  a contemptuous  expression  thrown 
into  these  last  words,  which  roused  all  the  he- 
roine in  Blanche. 

u Mamma,11  she  said,  “ I am  very  sorry  I 
have  made  you  unhappy  ; I am  very  sorry  to 
have  given  my  father  any  uneasiness,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  command  my  feelings.  I 
can  tell  Captain  De  Molton  that  I will  never 
marry  him  without  your  consent ; but  I can 
never  cease  to  love  him,  nor  can  I ever  love 
another.  How  can  you  say  I have  not  tried  to 
please  you,  and  to  obey  you  ! Did  I not  accept 
Lord  Glenrith,  and  have  I ever  ceased  to  repent 
having  done  so?  If  you  command  it,  I will 
now  refuse  Captain  De  Molton ; but  when  I do 
so,  I cannot  attempt  to  conceal  from  him  that 
my  affections  are  wholly  his,  that  they  have 
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been  his  during  three  years  of  absence,  and 
that  they  will  be  his  as  long  as  I live.” 

“ You  see,  my  dear,  that  you  will  not  ma- 
nage Blanche  in  this  way.  The  truth  is,  the 
girl  is  desperately  in  love,  and  we  must  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.” 

Blanche  was  glad  that  her  father  at  length 
treated  her  attachment  with  some  respect,  but 
she  would  greatly  have  preferred  the  phrase 
c irrevocably  attached, 1 to  6 desperately  in  love.’ 

“ Indeed,  Lord  Falkingham,  if  you  encou- 
rage your  daughter  in  these  highflown  notions, 
there  is  no  use  in  my  interfering,  and  I must 
make  up  my  mind  to  seeing  her  a beggar,  and 
an  unhappy  beggar  ; for  Blanche  is  not  formed 
to  struggle  with  poverty;  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  every  indulgence ; every  wish,  every 
fancy  has  hitherto  been  gratified.  No  young 
lady  thinks  it  more  indispensable  to  be  per- 
fectly well  dressed,  no  one  is  more  alive  to  any 
want  of  refinement  in  those  with  whom  she 
lives.  I know  my  own  child  ; she  will  never  be 
happy  in  the  style,  and  among  the  associates 
to  whom  she  wilfully  dooms  herself.” 
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Lady  Falkingham  wept,  but  her  tears  were 
not  all  tenderness ; some  anger,  some  mor- 
tification were  mixed  with  the  feeling  which 
prompted  them  to  flow. 

Blanche  felt  all  this,  without  knowing  that 
she  felt  it,  and  was  somewhat  shocked  at  her 
own  want  of  filial  piety  in  not  being  more 
touched  by  the  tears  her  mother  shed  over  her. 

This  most  unpleasant  family  colloquy  ended 
by  Lord  FalkinghanTs  writing  to  Lord  Cum- 
berworth  to  request  an  interview,  and  by  the 
mother  and  daughter  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room, with  less  cordiality  between  them  than 
is  usual  in  modern  days,  when  mothers  are 
oftener  over  indulgent,  than  over  severe. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Je  demeurai  £tourdie,  muette,  et  confuse;  ce  qui  4tait 
signe  que  j’dtais  charade. — Marivaux. 

Blanche’s  life  had  not  of  late  been  a happy 
one,  and  in  addition  to  the  natural  wish  of  being 
united  to  the  object  of  her  love,  she  experienced 
considerable  anxiety  to  change  her  present  mode 
of  existence  ; and  having  candidly  avowed  to  her 
parents  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
state  of  her  affections  from  De  Molton,  and  having 
received  from  them  no  prohibition  to  answer  his 
letter,  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to  indite  a 
suitable  reply. 

She  longed  to  be  alone,  and  at  length  to  com- 
municate freely  with  the  person  who  had  so  long 
been  master  of  her  affections.  She  spread  the 
paper  before  her,  she  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink ; 
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and  when  she  had  thus  prepared  herself,  she  found 
herself  totally  at  a loss  what  to  say.  She  was 
going  to  write  a love-letter  : — how  ought  she  to 
begin  ? She  had  written,  “ Dear  Captain  De 
Molton she  thought  it  looked  very  common- 
place and  cold ; and  she  did  not  know  how  to 
proceed.  It  was  true  they  had  been  long  and 
faithfully  attached,  but  they  had  seen  very  little 
of  each  other.  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  words 
of  love  had  ever  passed  between  them,  and  those 
had  passed  three  years  before,  so  that  there  were 
no  habits  of  intimacy ; and  now  it  came  to  the 
point,  she  felt  inexpressibly  shy  at  the  thoughts 
of  confessing  her  love  in  words  addressed  to  the 
object  of  it. 

If  a man  is  doubtful  of  the  success  of  his  suit, 
he  should  never  propose  by  letter.  It  is  very 
easy  to  write  the  kindest,  the  civilest,  the  prettiest, 
refusal  in  the  world  ; whereas  a gentle  and  good- 
natured,  or  a timid  person,  finds  it  always  difficult 
to  utter,  in  plain  distinct  words,  to  a man’s  face, 
66 1 do  not  like  you ; you  are  disagreeable  to  me.” 
The  hesitation  produced  by  the  difficulty  of  couch- 
ing such  sentiments  in  pretty  language  may  be 
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construed  into  encouragement : silence  is  prover- 
bially consent ; and  a woman  may  easily  become 
entangled,  in  cases  where  the  feeling  on  her  part 
does  not  amount  to  positive  dislike. 

Blanche’s  epistle  would,  to  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
different, have  appeared  a very  stupid,  ill-written 
letter.  It  was  formal  at  first : as  it  proceeded  it 
almost  too  plainly  expressed  the  warmth  of  her 
attachment ; she  then  professed  her  determination 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  her  parents.  In  short 
it  was  not  consistent, — it  was  not  in  keeping ; 
but  De  Molton  thought  it  perfect.  He  perceived 
ardent  feelings  struggling  with  maiden  modesty 
and  filial  obedience,  and  he  thought  the  eloquence 
displayed  in  it  might  render  it  worthy  a place 
among  the  effusions  of  a Sappho  or  an  Heloise. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Cumberworth  waited 
upon  Lord  Falkingham.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  marriage,  for  he  feared  he  should  be 
expected  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  his  son’s  hap- 
piness, and  he  was  not  a man  who  was  fond  of 
making  sacrifices.  He  had,  however,  an  unfailing 
and  excellent  excuse  for  never  doing  anything  he 
disliked,  in  the  number  of  other  sons  and  daugh- 
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ters  who  had  an  equal  claim  upon  his  parental  care 

✓ 

and  tenderness, — a tenderness  which  consisted  in 
imperturbable  good -humour,  and  in  allowing  them 
all  the  run  of  the  house. 

The  two  fathers  were  slightly  acquainted  ; and 
Lord  Cumberworth,  seating  himself  with  an  easy 
air  by  the  fire,  rubbed  his  hands  several  times 
up  and  down  his  shins,  and  at  length  said  with 
a half  smile  and  a shake  of  the  head,  66  My  dear 
Lord,  this  is  a sad  business  of  my  son’s  and  your 
daughter’s  ; I am  very  sorry  for  it,  upon  my 
soul  !” 

Lord  Falkingham  felt  that  he  had  more  reason 
to  regret  it  than  Lord  Cumberworth,  inasmuch  as 
Blanche  would  have  twelve  thousand  pounds  at 
his  death,  and  De  Molton  would  only  come  in 
for  the  eleventh  part  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  at 
his  father’s  death ; inasmuch  as  Lord  Falkingham 
was  an  earl,  and  Lord  Cumberworth  only  a baron. 
He  looked  a little  awful,  and  replied, 

4 4 Your  Lordship  cannot  regret  the  circumstance 
more  than  I do.” 

“ I have  done  my  utmost  to  prevent  it ; I have 
told  him  from  his  boyhood  that  a man  is  never 
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undone  till  he  is  married.  Just  before  he  sailed, 
I said,  c Frank,  my  boy,  remember  peril  by  mar- 
riage is  the  worst  peril  a man  can  fall  into.’  But, 
as  they  say,  every  one  must  buy  his  own  expe- 
rience ; and  when  young  people  have  taken  a 
fancy  into  their  heads,  we  cannot  preach  them  out 
of  it.  We  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young  shoul- 
ders, as  you  have  found  with  your  daughter,  my 
Lord.” 

Lord  Falkingham  did  not  half  like  hearing 
Lord  Cumberworth  speak  as  if  Blanche  was  as 
resolute  in  her  predilection  as  her  lover  was  in 
his,  though  it  might  be  perfectly  true  that  she 
was  so. 

“ My  daughter  places  herself  in  my  hands,  and 
has  no  idea  of  disobeying  my  commands.”  Lord' 
Cumberworth  slightly  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  did  not  betoken 
that  he  participated  in  Lord  FalkinghanTs  re- 
liance on  his  daughter’s  submission.  “ But  as  I 
know  her  happiness  is  deeply  concerned  in  this 
affair,  I am  anxious  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  forward  hers  and  Captain  De  Molton’s 
wishes.” 
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Lord  Cumberworth’s  countenance  brightened  : 
he  did  not  exactly  know  how  strictly  Lord  Falk- 
ingham’s  property  was  entailed  upon  his  nephew, 
and  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Lord  Falkingham, 
hoping  that  his  son  was  going  to  make  a better 
match  than  he  had  been  aware  of. 

u That  is  exactly  what  I say ; as  their  happiness 
is  concerned,  poor  young  things,  parents  should 
strain  a point,  rather  than  see  their  children  pine, 
and  pine,  as  poor  Lady  Blanche  has  done.” 

This  was  unpleasant  to  Lord  F alkingham’s 
pride  and  his  delicacy : he  instinctively  pushed 
his  chair  back  as  many  inches  as  Lord  Cumber- 
worth  had  advanced  his.  The  good-humoured, 
but  unrefined  father  of  De  Molton  was  totally 
unsuspicious  that  he  had  at  all  offended,  but  on 
the  contrary  flattered  himself  he  was  cleverly 
pushing  his  son’s  interests.  66  After  all,  what  do 
any  of  us  wish  but  to  see  our  children  happy  ? 
I am  sure  there  is  nothing  I would  not  do  that 
was  compatible  with  my  means.” 

46  You  are  aware,”  resumed  Lord  Falkingham, 
“ that  my  estates  are  all  entailed  upon  my  ne- 
phew ; but  my  personal  property  will  be  equally 
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divided  among  my  four  daughters,  so  that  I shall 
be  able  to  leave  to  each  twelve  thousand  pounds 
at  my  death.  This  sum  I will  give  to  Blanche 
upon  her  marriage ; and  if  you  will  make  up 
Captain  De  Molton’s  income  equal  to  the  interest 
of  her  fortune,  I will  consent  to  their  union,  al- 
though by  so  doing  I believe  I am  acting  the  part 
of  a weakly  indulgent,  rather  than  of  a truly  kind 
father.” 

Lord  Cumberworth’s  countenance  fell.  He  had 
imagined — he  scarcely  knew  what ; and  although 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  Lord  Falking- 
harn’s  proposal,  it  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  he 
had  expected,  and  he  found  himself  not  only  un- 
willing, but  unable,  to  do  what  was  required  of 
him. 

De  Molton  had  hitherto  lived  upon  his  pay  and 
an  additional  100/.  per  annum  from  his  father. 
Lord  Cumberworth  was  very  little  prepared  to 
make  such  an  addition  to  the  100/.  per  annum, 
and  replied  evasively,  a that  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power, — but  that  he  had  duties  towards  his 
other  children,- — that  he  could  not  exactly  say, — 
that  he  would  communicate  with  his  man  of  busi- 
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ness, — that  his  daughter  Charlotte’s  marriage, 'and 
the  expenses  attendant  upon  it,  did  not  render 
him  just  then  very  flush  of  money,  &c.  &c.”  In 
short,  he  took  his  leave,  somewhat  disappointed 
with  Lord  Falkingham,  while  the  impression  he 
left  upon  Lord  Falkingham’s  mind  was  by  no 
means  a favourable  one. 

Meanwdiile,  Lady  Cumberworth,  who  could  not 
endure  to  witness  the  state  of  nervous  excitement 
and  agitation  in  which  her  darling  Frank  paced 
the  floor  of  her  boudoir,  resolved  she  would  herself 
seek  Lady  Falkingham.  She  felt  sure  she  could 
so  work  upon  her  womanly  and  maternal  feelings 
as  to  win  her  over  to  the  side  of  the  lovers.  She 
accordingly  ordered  her  carriage,  and  soon  after 
Lord  Cumberworth’s  return  from  his  momentous 
interview  with  Lord  Falkingham,  she  found  herself 
at  the  same  door. 

She  did  not  enquire  if  Lady  Falkingham  was  at 
home,  but  sending  in  her  card,  she  desired  the 
servant  to  take  it  at  once  to  his  Lady,  and  to 
ask  if  she  could  see  her  for  a few  minutes. 

By  this  means  she  effected  her  entrance  ; but 
Lady  Falkingham  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at 
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what  she  deemed  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  and 
was  disposed  to  think  Lady  Cumberworth,  who 
was  the  most  humble  and  the  meekest  of  her  sex, 
a pushing,  obtrusive  person. 

Lady  Cumberworth  was  somewhat  abashed  when 
she  entered ; for  although  she  had  worked  up  her 
courage  to  take  this  step  by  reminding  herself 
that  Lady  Falkingham  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  a most  exemplary  mother,  and  that  therefore 
she  must  surely  understand,  and  sympathize  with 
the  maternal  feelings  of  another,  she  could  not 
quite  shake  off  the  impression  produced  by  Lady 
Falkingham’ s constant  avoidance  of  herself. 

Lady  Falkingham  was  alone,  and  received  her 
with  the  most  awful  perfection  of  good-breeding. 
The  gentle,  the  kind,  the  unsuspicious  Lady 
Cumberworth  felt  chilled  ; but  she  thought  of  her 
son’s  care-worn  face,  and  she  found  resolution  to 
open  the  subject.  “ She  was  sure  that  Lady 
Falkingham’s  own  tenderness  for  her  daughter 
would  plead  her  excuse  for  intruding  upon  her : 
that  her  son’s  peace  of  mind  was  so  completely  in- 
volved in  the  event  which  was  then  pending,  that 
she  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  seeking 
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Lady  Falkingham,  and  of  pleading  his  cause. 
She  was  fully  aware  that  her  Frank  was  by  no 
means  worthy  in  point  of  fortune  and  situation  to 
match  with  Lady  Blanche  ; but  that  still,  in  point 
of  character  and  disposition,  he  was  so  perfect— so 
kind,  so  dutiful  a son  ! so  affectionate  a brother ! 
so  excellent  in  all  the  relationships  of  life  ! — that 
if  personal  qualities  could  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  worldly  advantages,  he  was  not  unworthy  of  any 
good  fortune.” 

Lady  Falkingham  listened  with  stately  polite- 
ness, and  when  Lady  Cumberworth  paused,  she 
answered : “ that  she  had  no  doubt  his  mother’s 
account  of  his  moral  perfections  was  perfectly  just, 
but  she  feared  these  qualities  would  not  provide 
the  conveniences  of  life.  She  regretted,  as  much 
as  Lady  Cumberworth  herself  could  do,  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  such  paltry  considerations;  yet, 
as  the  world  was  now  constituted,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  disregard  them.” 

* u But,  dear  Lady  Falkingham,  surely  anything 
,is  better  than  that  two  young  creatures  should 
die  of  broken  hearts  1” 

u If  young  people  regulated  their  feelings,  we 
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should  not  hear  of  such  unreasonable  proceed- 
ings.” 

u But  in  youth  the  feelings  are  strong,  and 
the  reason  is  not  matured.  We  have  all  been 
young ; we  all  know ” 

“ Certainly — I also  have  been  young;  and 
therefore  I know  that  in  youth,  as  well  as  in 
maturity,  it  is  possible  to  take  reason,  rather 
than  impulse,  for  our  guide.” 

Lady  Falkingham  had  never  deviated  for  a mo- 
ment, in  principle,  inclination,  or  practice,  from 
the  strictest  line  of  prudence  and  propriety.  Lady 
Cumberworth  thought  of  her  own  early  love,  and  of 
its  tragic  ending,  and  ardently  wished  to  preserve 
her  child,  and  the  object  of  his  love,  from  the 
blight  which  had  passed  over  her  own  young  days. 
In  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  she  could  not  help 
saying:  “ You  have  been  a fortunate  woman, 
Lady  Falkingham  ! If  you  had  known  what  it  is 
to  give  the  whole  treasure  of  your  young  affections 
to  one  only  object,  and  to  be  deprived  of  that  ob- 
ject for  ever,  you  would  pause  before  you  doomed 
anything  you  loved  to  such  a fate  ! It  is  hard  to 
bear  when  the  deprivation  comes  from  the  hand  of 
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Heaven ; how  much  more  hard  if  from  the  hand 
of  man  !” 

Lady  Falkingham  did  not  reply.  The  deep 
tone  of  emotion  with  which  Lady  Cumberworth 
spoke,  made  her  unwilling  to  maintain  her  own 
side  of  the  argument;  neither  could  she  be  brought 
to  allow  the  expediency  of  Blanche’s  marrying 
Captain  De  Molton. 

At  this  moment,  Blanche  accidentally  entered 
the  room.  She  started  at  seeing  Lady  Cumber- 
worth,  but  approached  her  with  a glowing,  blush- 
ing countenance.  Lady  Cumberworth,  whose  feel- 
ings were  excited  by  her  previous  conversation, 
received  her  with  open  arms,  embraced  her  ten- 
derly, and  burst  into  tears.  Blanche,  surprised, 
delighted,  overpowered,  returned  her  caresses  with 
corresponding  emotion.  Lady  Falkingham  sat 
by,  provoked  to  see  how  everything  conspired  to 
bring  about  the  dreaded  union,  and  somewhat 
jealous  of  her  daughter’s  sudden  tenderness  for 
a stranger. 

The  following  day  a second  interview  took 
place  between  the  fathers,  in  which  Lord  Falk- 
ingham ascertained,  through  a profusion  of  fine 
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words,  that  Lord  Cumberworth  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  anything  more  to  assist  his  son 
in  making  up  an  income ; and  Lord  F alkingham 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  daughter,  that 
she  must  in  good  earnest  exert  herself  to  conquer 
her  attachment, — that  the  marriage  was  impos- 
sible. 

Lady  Falkingham  looked  triumphant.  Lady 
Blanche  gave  way  to  utter  despair.  She  wept, 
she  was  in  hysterics ; she  would  not  leave  her 
room ; she  fretted  herself  really  ill:  physicians  were 
sent  for,  draughts  prescribed.  Even  Lady  Falk- 
ingham began  to  be  alarmed,  and  was  unremit- 
ting in  her  attentions.  But  these  attentions  did 
not  relieve  or  soothe  Blanche’s  perturbed  spirit. 
Her  mother  had  never  attempted  by  kindness  to 
win  her  from  her  imprudent  attachment,  and  she 
had  completely  failed  in  ridiculing  her  out  of  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  she  had  lost  all  in- 
fluence over  her  mind,  and  much  of  that  which 
she  had  possessed  over  her  affections. 

De  Molton  of  course  heard  of  Blanche’s  illness. 
He  wandered  about  the  neighbouring  streets ; he 
enquired  twenty  times  a day  at  the  door ; and  at 
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length,  upon  hearing  that  Lady  Blanche  was  con- 
sidered worse,  and  that  a new  physician  had  been 
called  in  to  a consultation,,  he  sent  a message  to 
Lord  Falkingham,  to  implore  one  moment’s  con- 
versation. 

Lord  Falkingham  was  uneasy  and  confounded 
at  the  serious  aspect  of  his  daughter’s  illness,  and 
was  beginning  to  think  anything  was  preferable  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  De  Molton  was  ad- 
mitted, and  a passionate  appeal  on  his  part  did 
not  meet  with  an  absolute  refusal.  The  matter 
was  again  renewed;  Blanche  was  allowed  to  hope — 
her  health  rallied  surprisingly,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  she  was  able  to  descend  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  there  to  receive  De  Mol- 
ton as  her  plighted  lover,  her  affianced  husband. 

And  now  did  they  at  length  enjoy  many  de- 
lightful tete-a-tetes ; and  so  fully  were  they  en- 
gaged in  detailing  to  each  other  all  the  sorrows 
and  fears,  doubts,  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  their 
years  of  separation,  that  they  had  little  time  to 
talk  over,  or  to  arrange  their  plans  for  the  future. 
They  had  both  been  duly  warned  what  were  their 
prospects.  Even  the  tender  Lady  Cumberworth 
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had  told  them  that  they  must  not  expect  to  pos- 
sess all  the  blessings  of  this  world ; that  as  they 
would  be  rich  in  that  which  seemed  to  her  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  ones,  mutual  affection,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  be  happy  without 
others.  Lord  Cumberworth  repeated,  “ Remem- 
ber, Frank,  there  are  twelve  of  you  : I cannot 
rob  my  other  children  — which  meant,  64 1 do 
not  mean  to  give  up  any  of  my  own  comforts  for 
you.'”  Lord  Falkingham  said  everything  that  was 
reasonable  and  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided them  with  a plain  travelling-carriage,  with 
all  that  is  useful  and  necessary  in  the  way  of 
plate,  and  with  as  much  household  linen  as  would 
be  advisable  for  people  who  must  change  their 
abode  as  often  as  their  regiment  changed  its  quar- 
ters. Lady  Falkingham,  who  had  been  too  much 
terrified  by  Blanche’s  despair  and  her  illness  act- 
ively to  oppose  the  marriage,  contented  herself 
with  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  and  with  se- 
cretly detesting  her  future  son-in-law : but  she 
spared  Blanche  many  of  the  home  truths  and  use- 
ful severities,  which  might  have  been  of  much 
service  had  they  been  duly  attended  to,  but 
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which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  might 
have  been  productive  of  no  good  effect. 

Blanche  and  De  Molton,  however,  acquiesced  in 
the  truth  of  all  that  was  urged  by  their  other  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  declared,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  their  contempt  for  filthy  lucre ; a con- 
tempt unconditionally  expressed  by  Blanche,  but 
by  De  Molton  in  more  measured  terms,  as  consi- 
dering it  unworthy  to  be  put  into  a competition 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  they  were  to 
repair  to  a very  pretty  villa  belonging  to  a friend 
of  Lord  Cumberworth’s  ; after  which  they  were  to 
pay  several  visits;  and  towards  the  autumn  they 
were  to  join  De  Molton’s  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  De- 
vonshire. 

As  they  had  no  house  of  their  own,  there  was 
no  need  to  procure  furniture.  Lord  Falkingham 
had  already  provided  plate  and  linen  ; Lady  Falk- 
ingham of  course  selected  the  trousseau ; presents 
of  all  kinds  flocked  in  from  the  numerous  con- 
nexions of  both  families, — presents  which,  as  they 
were  known  to  be  poor,  were  all  intended  to  be 
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useful : china  inkstands — Sevres  ornaments  for 
chimneypieces — buhl  clocks,  and  beautiful  dress- 
ing boxes,  with  cut-glass  bottles,  mounted  in  sil- 
ver gilt  ! 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers, — nothing  could  exceed  their  gratitude  to 
their  friends  for  their  considerate  kindness ; and 
Blanche  felt  how  preferable  were  these  tokens  of 
affection,  to  the  Glenrith  diamonds,  which  she 
had  received  so  coldly. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lordly  gallants,  tell  me  this : 

Though  my  safe  content  you  weigh  not, 

In  your  greatness  what  one  bliss 
Have  you  gain’d,  that  I enjoy  not? 

You  have  honours,  you  have  wealth, — 

I have  peace,  and  I have  health ; 

All  the  day  I merry  make. 

And  at  night  no  care  I take. 

George  Wither. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Sir  Frederick 
Vyneton’s  villa;  whose  man-cook  and  whole 
establishment  were  devoted  to  the  new-married 
couple,  while  the  good-natured  proprietor  was 
making  a tour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

When  Captain  and  Lady  Blanche  De  Molton 
entered  the  dark-green  travelling  chariot  which 
Lord  Falkingham  had  given  them,  and  drove 
from  the  portico  of  Sir  Frederick  Vyneton’s 
villa,  on  their  way  to  Cransley  to  pass  a fort- 
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night  with  the  Westhopes,  Lady  Blanche  ex- 
claimed, “ How  strange  it  is  that  there  should 
exist  people  who  can  sell  themselves  for  money, 
or  for  an  establishment ! Should  we  be  happier, 
Frank,  if  we  possessed  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
than  we  are  now  ?”  She  threw  her  beaming  eyes 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  joyous  tenderness 
which  made  him  indeed  feel  himself  the  happiest 
of  men ; yet  he  trembled  to  think  how  little  she 
knew  the  details  of  that  poverty  with  which  he  was 
already  acquainted,  although  only  in  the  limited 
degree  experienced  by  a single  man,  whose  wants, 
and  consequently  whose  privations,  are  merely  per- 
sonal. 

“ Dearest  Blanche,”  he  replied,  “ you  know 
nothing  of  poverty  yet.  Repeat  what  you  have 
just  said,  two  years  hence,  and  I shall  indeed 
esteem  myself  the  most  blessed  of  human  beings. 
I hold  it  a matter  of  duty  and  of  conscience  to 
live  within  one’s  means  whatever  they  may  be ; 
and  if,  when  you  really  have  learned  what  is  the 
life  of  a soldier’s  wife,  you  still  say  you  despise 
worldly  wealth,  I shall  be  happier — yes,  still  hap- 
pier— than  I am  at  this  moment ; for  I now  feel 
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as  if  you  had  engaged  yourself  in  a fate  you  are 
not  prepared  for.  But  I have  warned  you,  dear- 
est Blanche — I have  not  won  you  under  false 
pretences P’ 

u We  shall  see,”  replied  Blanche,  smilingly. 

I think  I am  made  for  a poor  man’s  wife ; for 
nobody  can  more  heartily  detest  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  pomp  and  splendour,  and  that  odious 
thing  called  money.” 

Blanche  expected  a rapturous  glance  of  gra- 
titude from  De  Molton,  and  was  surprised  at 
hearing  him  sigh.  The  truth  was,  they  knew 
little  of  each  other’s  dispositions  when  they  be- 
came irrevocably  engaged.  Blanche  was  warm, 
enthusiastic,  inconsiderate ; she  followed  her  im- 
pulses, without  looking  forward  beyond  the  pre- 
sent moment.  De  Molton  was  not  without 
enthusiasm,  but  his  was  of  a more  thoughtful 
and  serious  cast.  A high  notion  of  honour  was 
in  him  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  It 
enabled  him  to  leave.  Paris  when  he  found  his 
friend  was  in  love  with  Blanche, — it  enabled  him 
to  quit  England  when  he  discovered  that  she  was 
in  love  with  himself, — it  enabled  him  to  stay  in 
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India  while  there  was  any  military  duty  to  be  per- 
formed,— it  prompted  him  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet  when  he  found  her  still  free,  although  by 
so  doing  he  scarcely  hoped  for  anything  but  a 
contemptuous  refusal  on  the  part  of  her  parents. 
It  now  made  him  resolve  that  his  love  for  his 
beautiful  wife  should  not  lead  him  into  any  ex- 
penses which  his  limited  income  could  not  meet  ; 
and  that,  however  painful  he  might  find  it  to  see 
her  deprived  of  the  luxuries  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed,  he  would  never  be  tempted  to 
run  into  debt,  or  to  be  a burthen  upon  his  father, 
who  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  assist  him. 

But  when  he  made  this  resolution,  he  did  not 
look  forward  with  unmixed  pleasure  to  installing 
her  in  the  temporary  home  which  he  should  be 
able  to  procure  for  her,  near  M * * *.  She 
watched  the  serious  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance; and  she  admired  that  expression  though 
she  wished  at  this  moment  to  dispel  it ; — nor 
was  it  long  before  she  succeeded  in  driving  away 
all  traces  of  care  from  his  countenance. 

Several  agreeable  visits  succeeded  that  to  Crans- 
ley  ; and  at  last,  when  they  approached  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  M * * *,  he  left  her  for  a few  days 
at  the  house  of  a cousin,  while  he  preceded  her 
to  his  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  some 
comfortable  habitation  for  her  reception. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a very  pretty 
cottage,  with  a veranda  and  a garden,  to  be  let, 
within  a mile  of  the  town.  He  arranged  the  furni- 
ture so  as  to  make  it  look  as  little  like  a lodging- 
house  as  possible ; he  unpacked  all  the  presents 
which  had,  at  a considerable  expense,  been  for- 
warded to  M * * * ; and  before  Blanche  joined 
him,  he  had  so  disposed  the  buhl  clock,  the  ink- 
stands,  the  paper-cutters,  the  letter-pressers,  the 
Persian  table-covers,  and  the  low,  luxurious,  well- 
cushioned  arm-chair  which  Lady  Cumberworth  in- 
sisted should  form  part  of  the  camp  equipage,  as 
to  give  the  room  a look  of  home. 

De  Molton  hastened  to  receive  Blanche  at  the 
door,  and  ushered  her,  with  more  complacency 
and  satisfaction  than  he  had  anticipated,  through 
the  narrow  entrance,  into  the  treillaged  drawing- 
room. 

It  was  a lovely  evening  ! The  flowers  had  not 
yet  all  faded, — the  little  garden  was  bright  in  the 
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western  sun.  The  view  was  enchanting! — rich 
varieties  of  luxuriant  trees  clothed  the  undulating 
slope  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  clear  blue  sea,  at  a 
little  distance,  which  from  their  elevated  situation 
reflected  to  their  eye  the  azure  of  the  heavens, 
formed  as  it  were  a background  to  the  wooded 
bank. 

Blanche  was  enchanted.  “ How  lovely,  how 
beautiful ! Oh,  what  are  castles,  halls,  abbeys, 
parks,  or  palaces,  to  such  a home  as  this,  with 
the  person  one  loves  ?” 

De  Molton  was  indeed  happy — too  happy  for 
utterance.  A tear  gathered  in  his  eye,  which 
he  was  almost  ashamed  should  be  seen  even 
by  his  wife, — and  yet  he  could  not  avert  his  eyes 
from  hers  when  she  looked  up  so  tenderly  in 
his  face.  He  gently  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own,  and  they  walked  forth  to  enjoy  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  delight  of  enjoying  them  together. 

Thanks  to  the  snow-white  table-cloth,  the 
handsome  plate,  the  presents  of  Lord  Falking- 
ham;  the  pretty  dinner  service,  that  of  Lord 
Cumberworth ; the  lovely  dessert  service,  that 
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of  Lady  Cumberworth;  the  cut-glass  bottles, 
that  of  the  eldest  Miss  De  Molton ; the  tea- 
things,  that  of  Miss  M.  De  Molton ; the  break- 
fast-things,  that  of  Miss  J.  De  Molton ; the 
silver  urn,  that  of  one  of  Blanche’s  married  sis- 
ters ; and  the  silver  coffee-pot,  that  of  another ; 
the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  of  Blanche’s  life 
as  the  mistress  of  her  own  house,  passed  in  a state 
of  rapture  and  of  constant  exclamations  at  the 
uselessness  and  contemptibility  of  money. 

She  forgot  that  she  was  all  this  time  enjoying 
money’s  worth,  and  that  indifference  to  worldly 
advantages  is  not  put  to  the  test  while  a person 
possesses  every  luxury,  every  elegance,  though  on 
a small  scale, — at  the  moment  of  all  others,  too, 
when  married  lovers  wish  only  for  the  enjoyment 
of  each  other’s  society. 

One  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  trained  by 
De  Molton  to  act  as  his  valet,  served  as  footman. 
His  horses  were,  of  course,  taken  care  of  in  the 
barracks ; and  as  he  had  a gig,  they  were  able  to 
drive  every  day  in  different  directions,  exploring 
new  parts  of  the  delightful  country  around. 
Blanche’s  life  was  a day-dream  of  delight — her 
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rich  hazel  eyes  sparkled  with  feeling  and  gaiety — 
her  rosy  lips  smiled  joyously  whenever  De  Molton 
entered  the  room  : to  her 

“ This  earth  was  all  one  beautiful  dream.” 

Still,  De  Molton  felt  that  Blanche  had  not 
steadily  and  dispassionately  weighed  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  their  present  situation, 
and  that  it  was  not  with  a thorough  knowledge 
of  what  she  was  undertaking  that  she  had  made 
choice  of  poverty  with  him. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on 
those  who,  having  never  had  a wish  ungratified 
in  the  way  of  worldly  conveniences,  profess  to 
despise  them.  If  those  who  have  already  ex- 
perienced privation  deliberately  form  a poor 
marriage,  we  may  conclude  that  they  will  know 
how  to  abide  by  the  selection  they  have  made, 
and  we  need  not  anticipate  for  them  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment. 

De  Molton,  from  his  early  youth,  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  real  details  of 
a married  officer’s  life  ; and  though,  for  the  sake 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  he  gladly  encountered 
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the  difficulties  which  he  knew  awaited  him,  he 
was  thoroughly  aware  what  they  were,  and  he 
regretted  that  she  should  be  exposed  to  them. 
He  almost  trembled  at  her  exuberant  happiness, 
knowing  that  he  might  not  always  procure  for 
her  a pretty  cottage  orne  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  barracks,  and  that  they  should  not  always 
be  quartered  in  so  cheap  a country  as  Devon- 
shire. 

He  would  rather  have  seen  her  more  soberly 
contented ; and  when  she,  proud  as  it  were  of 
being  so  happy,  looked  towards  him  for  applause, 
she  was  half-mortified  at  the  flatness  with  which 
her  unworldly  sentiments  were  received. 

These  sentiments  were  not  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed as  the  season  advanced.  The  flowers 
were  all  gone;  the  little  garden  was  very  damp  ; 
the  veranda  kept  out  the  sun,  and  the  windows 
did  not  keep  out  the  wind ; the  roof  did  not 
always  exclude  the  rain ; and  black  beetles  abound- 
ed on  the  ground  floor,  and  sometimes  a stray 
one  mounted  to  the  bed-rooms.  The  walks 
were  muddy,  the  drives  were  windy,  the  trees 
had  lost  their  foliage,  and  the  chimneys  smoked. 
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One  evening,  as  they  left  the  little  dining- 
room, and  entered  the  small  drawing-room, 
they  were  half-stifled  with  smoke. — “ Oh,  dearest 
Frank!  make  haste  and  open  the  window,  or  we 
shall  be  smothered.”  But  the  window  was  a 
French  window,  and  the  wind  set  that  way. 
There  was  no  fastening  it  open  so  as  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  it,  or  letting  in  a perfect 
hurricane.  They  agreed  to  open  door,  and  win- 
dow, and  to  return  to  the  dining-room  till  the 
atmosphere  was  once  more  fit  for  respiration. 

This  desirable  result  was  soon  accomplished, 
as  small  rooms  are  soon  filled  with  smoke,  soon 
cleared,  soon  warmed,  and  soon  cooled.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  re-entered  their  snug  apartment, 
they  might  as  well  have  established  themselves 
under  the  veranda,  for  any  benefit  they  derived 
from  the  fire,  which  was  only  now  beginning  to 
burn.  “ This  is  the  only  objection  to  small 
rooms  !”  exclaimed  Lady  Blanche.  “ If  one 
keeps  the  doors  shut,  they  become  oppressively 
hot ; and  if  one  opens  a door  or  a window,  they 
are  as  cold  as  if  they  had  never  been  inha- 
bited.” 
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“ It  is  very  true  indeed,”  rejoined  De  Molton  : 
shall  I fetch  you  a shawl,  dearest  Blanche  ?” 
ec  Thank  you,  dearest  Frank,  I think  it  would 
be  comfortable  and  she  drew  her  chair  close  to 
the  fire,  and  placed  her  feet  upon  the  fender, 
when  a great  puff  of  black  smoke  turned  back 
from  the  chimney,  as  if  to  fly  in  her  face.  She 
quickly  pushed  back  her  chair.  “ How  stupid 
that  Devonshire  girl  is  ! — she  always  will  heap 
the  grate  with  small  coals.  Surely  a housemaid’s 
business  is  to  know  how  to  light  a fire  !” 

66  It  is,  indeed ; but  I am  afraid  a raw  De- 
vonshire girl  is  not  likely  to  be  an  accomplished 
housemaid.”  And  De  Molton  hastened  out 
of  the  room  to  seek  his  dear  Blanche’s  shawl. 

u Now,  Frank,  you  must  read  to  me  while 
I work : that  will  be  so  comfortable ! and  I 
have  a great  deal  of  work  to  do.  I shall  show 
you  what  a good  poor  man’s  wife  I am  !”  She 
took  out  of  her  delicate  ivory  work-box  a small 
cap  of  tiny  dimensions,  which  she  was  beginning 
to  embroider  with  the  most  intricate  patterns. 

De  Molton  looked  really  pleased,  and  smiled 
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upon  her  with  the  gentle  sentimental  smile  which 
had  always  appeared  so  bewitching. 

The  room  became  warmer,  the  fire  clearer ; 
the  shawl  was  very  tenderly  arranged  by  De 
Molton  himself;  and  they  sat  down  to  pass  a 
comfortable,  domestic,  and  rational  evening. 

“ What  book  shall  I read  to  you  ?”  enquired 
De  Molton.  “Some  of  your  own  youthful  li- 
brary, which  your  mother  so  kindly  sent  after 

us  r 

“ Oh  no  ! I know  all  those  books  by  heart ; 
but  you  have  some  of  your  own  upon  that  shelf. 
I dare  say  they  will  be  quite  new  to  me.” 

“ I dare  say  they  will,  dearest,  for  they  are 
all  upon  military  tactics,  engineering,  and  for- 
tification,— Vauban,  Coehorn,  and  Jomini,  &c.” 

“ Oh,  that  will  never  do,1’  rejoined  Blanche. 
But  there  are  some  novels  from  the  circulating 
library  at  M * * *,  which  I have  not  yet  looked 
at.  I dare  say  that  you  will  find  something  to 
amuse,  though  it  may  not  instruct  us.” 

He  turned  over  the  volumes — the  usual  trash 
of  a country  town  library — Lady  Evelinas  and 
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Altendorfs,  and  Cecilias  and  Mortimers,  Alber- 
tinas and  Ildelheims,  Eleanoras  and  Miraldinis, 
by  the  dozen.  They  attempted  one  or  two,  but 
could  not  proceed  beyond  the  first  three  pages. 

“ Dearest  Frank,  why  would  you  not  sub- 
scribe to  a London  library,  as  I begged  you  to 
do  ? You  see  these  books  are  not  readable.” 
u The  expense  of  the  carriage,  dear  Blanche, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  original  subscription,  made 
me  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  Moreover,  even  the 
London  libraries  do  not  supply  one  with  very 
good  books,  when  one  is  at  such  a distance  in  the 
country.” 

u W ell ! we  will  return  these  horrors,  and  you 
shall  see  what  you  can  procure  to-morrow.  By 
the  bye,  do  send  for  the  mason,  or  the  bricklayer, 
or  whoever  the  man  may  be,  who  does  chimneys, 
and  let  him  try  to  prevent  the  smoke.  Look, 
again  ! now  we  have  had  fresh  coals.” 

u I will  send  about  it  to-morrow ; but  I am 
afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  much  good  in 
a lodging-house.” 

The  next  day  “ the  man  who  did  chimneys” 
came,  and  he  proposed  new  setting  the  grate,  con- 
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tracting  the  sides,  and  altering  the  flue.  Blanche 
said,  by  all  means,  if  these  measures  would  secure 
the  absence  of  smoke.  De  Molton  enquired  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  alteration,  and  found 
that  it  would  be  nearly  a third  of  the  house-rent 
for  the  year.  He  paused,  dismissed  the  man, 
and  explained  to  Blanche,  that  as  they  were  to 
pay  her  father  and  mother  a visit  in  the  spring, 
and  as  a great  part  of  the  winter  was  over,  and  as 
they  would  probably  be  quartered  in  some  differ- 
ent part  of  the  world  the  following  winter,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  spend  much  money  upon 
this  chimney ; and  he  advised  their  sitting  in  the 
dining-room  when  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
from  the  smoky  quarter. 

To  this  she  assented,  but  it  was  with  an  effort ; 
and  she  evidently  did  so,  to  prove  that  she  was 
indeed  the  good  poor  man's  wife  she  had  profess- 
ed to  be. 

Colonel  Jones,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and 
his  wife,  on  their  return  from  a short  absence 
among  their  friends  waited  upon  Lady  Blanche. 
As  she  could  not,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  enjoy  the  best  society,  Blanche  would  much 
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have  preferred  living  in  complete  seclusion.  But 
De  Molton,  who  thought  any  slackness  on  their 
part  would  be  a want  of  attention  from  an  inferior 
to  a superior  officer,  did  not  allow  her  to  put  off 
the  visit  of  propriety. 

The  weather  was  fine,  though  cold ; and  they 
walked  to  call  on  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
lived  in  the  town,  close  to  the  barracks. 

As  they  entered  the  door,  their  noses  were 
assailed  by  the  smell  of  roast  mutton  and  rice 
pudding ; and  they  were  ushered  into  a dark 
two-windowed  country-town  drawing-room,  with 
a dirty  green  paper,  and  a high  dado,  which  had 
once  been  painted  white  ; while  remarkably  smart 
bell-ropes  rendered  the  dinginess  of  the  rest  more 
conspicuous  from  the  contrast. 

Nine  rosy  children  and  the  governess  were 
seated  at  dinner  ; Mrs.  Jones  officiating  as  carver, 
and  the  head  nurse  assisting  the  youngest  to 
guide  its  food  safely  to  its  mouth.  A smell  of 
pudding  and  of  small  beer  pervaded  the  apart- 
ment, and  greatly  annoyed  Lady  Blanche. 

De  Molton  introduced  her  to  the  Colonel's 
lady,  who  relinquishing  the  carving  knife  to  the 
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governess,  retired  from  the  scene  of  action  to  the 
sofa  with  Lady  Blanche,  and  apologised  for  her 
children  being  so  late  at  dinner,  saying,  44  The 
colonel  had  taken  the  boys  out  with  him  to  see 
the  itinerant  menagerie  in  the  market-place,  and 
had  kept  them  beyond  their  usual  dinner-hour ; 
or  else,”  she  continued,  “ I always  make  it  a 
point  to  be  fit  to  be  seen  at  visiting  hours,  for 
when  one  lives  in  the  world,  one  can  never  tell 
who  may  drop  in.” 

The  little  Joneses,  who,  having  always  lived 
“ in  the  world,”  were  not  shy,  and  were  not 
more  awed  by  the  De  Moltons  than  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M‘Vining,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green,  or 
any  of  the  other  misters  and  mistresses  who 
u dropped  in,”  proceeded  with  their  repast  some- 
what noisily : they  were  healthy,  and  there  were 
nine  of  them  ! 

Blanche  could  hardly  hear  herself  speak,  but 
she  was  too  well-bred  to  be  fine  ; and  she  con- 
trived to  look  as  if  she  heard  all  Mrs.  Jones  said, 
and  as  if  she  was  quite  accustomed  to  noisy  chil- 
dren and  clattering  plates. 

Dinner  was  over ; grace  was  said  in  French  by 
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the  eldest  girl ; they  rose  simultaneously ; and, 
after  being  kissed  by  their  mamma,  were  dismissed 
to  have  their  faces  washed, , and  their  brown  hol- 
land  pinafores  taken  off,  preparatory  to  the  after- 
noon walk. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  an  excellent  woman,  who  was 
devoted  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  she  consider- 
ed the  whole  proceeding  as  so  completely  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  that  she  made  no  apo- 
logies ; and  was  so  far  from  being  distressed  or 
annoyed  by  the  bustle,  the  ferment,  and  the  clatter, 
that  she  was  scarcely  aware  a noise  had  existed,  or 
that  when  the  door  closed  upon  the  last  child  a 
calm  succeeded  to  the  storm. 

When  the  De  Moltons  took  their  leaver  Mrs. 
Jones  good-humouredly  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  called  aloud  for  John,  at  the  same  time 
complaining  how  troublesome  it  was  that  neither 
of  the  bells  in  the  drawing-room  would  ring. 
John  was  not  forthcoming;  and  a dirty  house- 
maid appeared  in  his  stead,  hastily  tying  a clean 
apron  over  the  very  dirty  one  beneath  : she  open- 
ed the  street-door,  and  Blanche  squeezed  past  her 
into  the  welcome  open  air. 
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“ Oh  Frank  !”  she  exclaimed,  “ how  can  peo- 
ple submit  to  live  in  so  wretched  and  vulgar  a 
manner  ! Mrs.  Jones  is  not  so  dreadful  herself, 
but  her  entourage  /” 

w My  dear  Blanche,  Colonel  Jones  is  very 
poor  : and  he  has  nine  children  1” 

u But  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  things  about 
one  so  dirty,  so  untidy,  so  uncomfortable.  We 
are  poor,  but  how  different  !” 

“ Our  cottage  would  not  contain  one  ninth  of 
Colonel  Jones’s  children.” 

“ But  why  have  no  bell  ? And  why  such  bell- 
ropes  ?” 

“ Poor  people  cannot  afford  to  furnish  every 
temporary  lodging-house  with  elegancies.” 

w But  why  have  all  the  Master  and  Miss 
Joneses  dine  in  one’s  drawing-room?” 

“I  dare  say  all  the  other  rooms  are  pre-occu- 
pied  as  sleeping  apartments  for  said  Master  and 
Miss  Joneses.” 

66  Now  you  are  .resolved  to  be  provoking,  and 
I could  beat  you  for  not  agreeing  with  me.” 

I am  afraid,  Blanche,  that  poverty  i&  not 
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a pretty  thing  in  reality,  though  it  sounds  pretty 
in  a book.” 

De  Molton  looked  serious  ; he  could  not  joke 
upon  the  subject.  Blanche  also  looked  serious, 
for  she  thought  he  was  rather  over  solemn,  and  she 
firmly  resolved  she  would  not  be  poor  after  Mrs. 
Jones’s  fashion. 

Blanche  worked  very  diligently  at  the  little 
cap  ; and  when  she  had  finished  the  cap,  she  em- 
broidered the  body  of  a little  frock,  and  showed 
them  exultingly  to  her  husband.  Still  these  pre- 
parations did  not  go  far  towards  providing  the  ex- 
pected scion  of  the  house  of  De  Molton  with  the 
necessary  wardrobe,  and  Blanche  feared  she  should 
be  obliged  to  procure  many  articles  ready-made  in 
the  town. 

“ Why  should  not  your  maid  work  at  them, 
my  dear  ?”  suggested  De  Molton,  as  he  found  her 
considering,  and  wondering,  and  calculating  what 
plan  she  had  best  pursue. 

“ Why,  perhaps  she  would  undertake  the  caps 
for  me  ; but  she  has  never  been  used  to  anything 
but  dress-making.  Mamma  never  expected  her  to 
do  anything  else.” 
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“ You  have  been  working  so  much  yourself, 
surely  you  must  have  done  a great  deal.” 

46  Oh  yes  ! — this  cap  and  this  body.  Look 
how  beautiful  they  are  !” 

Blanche’s  distresses  on  this  score  were  however 
soon  relieved  by  learning  from  Lady  Cumber- 
worth  that  her  good-natured  sisters-in-law  had 
amused  themselves  by  making  and  providing  every- 
thing she  could  want,  and  that  a lovely  set  of 
baby-linen  would  meet  her  at  Lord  Falkingham’s, 
where  she  was  to  pass  some  time  previous  to  her 
confinement,  in  order  that  she  might  be  under  her 
mother’s  eye. 

She  was  not  sorry  when  the  time  came  for 
leaving  the  pretty  smoky  cottage.  The  March 
winds  did  not  agree  with  the  chimney,  and  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  be  able  to  roam  among 
the  dells  and  dingles,  the  shaws  and  the  banks,  in 
search  of  violets  and  primroses ; and  she  thought  it 
would  certainly  be  more  desirable  to  enact  the  in- 
valid, with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  in 
her  father’s  luxurious  mansion,  than  in  the  windy, 
smoky,  creaking  lath  and  plaster  cottage,  which 
looked  so  pretty  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
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In  London,  Blanche  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  with  her  kind  father, — her  mother  who  loved 
her,  though  not  with  the  usual  melting  tenderness 
of  a mother, — with  her  husband,  who  was  as  hand- 
some and  interesting  in  appearance,  and  if  possible 
more  affectionate  in  his  attentions  than  ever, — and 
with  her  husband’s  family  doting  upon  her, — if  it 
had  not  been  that  Lady  Falkingham  treated  De' 
Molton  with  a shade  of  superciliousness.  She 
always  spoke  of  her  daughter  as  a poor  Blanche,” 
wondered  to  see  her  look  so  well  after  the  terrible 
winter  she  had  passed  in  a house  scarcely  weather- 
tight,  alluded  constantly  to  the  great  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  situation,  and  almost  ridi- 
culed the  notion  of  the  Miss  De  Moltons  having 
presented  her  with  such  pretty  worked  caps  and 
embroidered  frocks  for  the  “ poor  little  creature” 
that  was  expected  ! 

These  speeches,  although  they  contained  some 
undeniable  truths,  were  extremely  galling  to  De 
Molton,  and  very  unpleasant  to  Blanche,  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own. 

Blanche  found  herself  infinitely  happier  with 
her  husband’s  family,  where,  instead  of  being 
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treated  as  a person  who  was  now  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  those  who  were  once  her  compeers, 
she  was  considered  the  most  charming  of  her  sex  ; 
adored  by  Lady  Cumberworth  for  having  loved 
her  son  so  disinterestedly ; made  a fuss  with  by 
the  Miss  De  Moltons  because  they  were  good- 
humoured  girls,  by  nature  inclined  to  like,  rather 
than  dislike  any  fine,  natural,  affectionate  creature 
of  their  own  age  ; and  very  much  admired  by 
Lord  Cumberworth,  who  thought  she  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  woman,  and  that  Frank  was  a very 
lucky  fellow,  for  the  present  at  least,  however  the 
marriage  might  turn  out  in  the  long-run. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

There  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets  and  a pantry  toom. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

As  De  Molton  expected,  the  quarters  of  his 
regiment  were  changed  ; and  soon  after  Blanche's 
confinement,  he  left  her  to  superintend  the  re- 
moval of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  some  other  temporary  domicile. 

Unfortunately,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  a small 
town,  built  principally  of  red  brick,  situated  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties, — ugly,  bare,  and 
bleak.  There  were  no  pretty  cottages  with  nice 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood;  not  even  a re- 
tired farm-house,  with  a few  rooms  to  be  let ; for 
the  rustic  inconveniencies  and  rural  inelegancies 
of  a rambling  farm-house  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pert  vulgarity  of  a red  house  in  a street. 
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To  this  last  alternative  De  Molton  was  most 
unwillingly  reduced,  and  all  he  could  accomplish 
was  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  few  tenements  to 
which  was  affixed  a bright  light-green  balcony, 
which  formed  a brilliant  contrast  to  the  vermilion 
of  the  walls  ; at  least,  the  untarnished  freshness 
of  the  colouring  gave  promise  of  new  furniture 
and  cleanliness  within. 

He  returned  to  London  for  his  wife  and  child, 
and  his  delight  at  seeing  them  was  somewhat 
alloyed  by  finding  that,  during  his  absence, 
Blanche  and  her  father  had  ascertained  that 
Turton  was  very  little  out  of  the  way  to  Temple 
Loseley,  and  that,  consequently,  he  and  her  mother 
would  pass  a night  or  two  with  Blanche  on  their 
way  into  the  country. 

If  his  heart  had  sunk  within  him  at  the  thoughts 
of  introducing  his  wife  to  the  vulgar  abode  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  provide  for  her,  how  much 
more  did  it  sink  at  the  thoughts  of  exhibiting  to 
her  parents  their  graceful,  their  beautiful,  their 
high-born  daughter  as  mistress  of  this  same  abode  ! 
Moreover,  the  house  was  not  calculated  to  receive 
an  influx  of  company. 
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Still  every  one  ought  to  be  proud  and  happy 
to  receive  their  father  and  mother-in-law  under 
their  roof ; and  he  was  determined  to  be  so.  He 
reminded  himself  that,  though  he  was  poor,  he  had 
never  pretended  to  be  otherwise,  he  never  would 
pretend  to  be  otherwise : there  was  no  disgrace  in 
poverty ; he  had  presented  himself  under  no  false 
colours  ; he  knew  his  own  situation,  and  he  would 
not  throw  a ridicule  over  it  by  seeming  ashamed 
of  it. 

Blanche  had  pictured  to  herself  another  cottage, 
of  the  same  stamp  as  that  in  Devonshire  : and  as 
the  country  was  now  in  full  beauty,  and  as  there 
was  no  occasion  to  put  the  chimneys  to  the  test, 
she  anticipated  with  pleasure  showing  her  mother 
how  happy  and  how  pretty  an  humble  home 
might  be  ; how  dignified  De  Molton  could  look, 
though  employed  in  working  in  his  garden  ; and 
how  little  she  deserved  the  pity  that  had  been 
lavished  upon  her. 

She  was  extremely  vexed  when  her  dear  Frank 
broke  to  her  the  nature  of  the  countrv,  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  town,  the  sort  of  house  he  had  been 
compelled  to  hire. 
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“ Is  there  nothing  else  to  be  procured  for  love 
or  money  ?" 

“ For  money,  yes ; for  love,  not !"  he  replied. 

“ But  if  something  else  is  to  be  got,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  make  any  sacrifice  !" 

“ There  is  one  house  much  larger  than  we 
require,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  every  luxury 
by  a retired  brewer,  who  now  wishes  to  travel, 
and  would  gladly  let  it." 

“ Oh,  that  will  be  just  the  thing  !" 

My  dear  ! the  rent  is  far,  far  beyond  our 
means." 

“ Oh  ! but  for  one  year,  dearest  Frank  !" 

“ With  a limited  income,  one  years  extrava- 
gance unavoidably  entails  many,  many  years  of 
real  distress.  I will  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
unable  to  answer  the  just  demands  of  my  trades- 
men. I never  sent  a creditor  away  without  his 
money,  and  I never  will." 

De  Molton  spoke  with  seriousness,  and  some- 
thing approaching  harshness ; for  he  suffered  under 
the  mortification  of  his  wife,  and  the  tone  was 
meant  to  confirm  his  own  determination,  not  to  be 
unkind  to  her.  She  thought  him  stern. 
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u We  had  much  better  put  off  papa  and  mamma, 
and  say  at  once  we  cannot  receive  them.” 

Her  tone  was  a little  pettish.  De  Moltoffs 
task  was  no  longer  so  difficult ; he  dreaded  seeing 
her  unhappy,  but  the  moment  he  perceived  there 
was  temper  mixed  with  her  sorrow,  his  fortitude 
returned,  and  he  replied,  “ By  no  means  : such  as 
it  is,  our  home  is  ever  open  to  our  parents ; and 
we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  make  them  more  comfortable.” 

“ I had  a thousand  times  rather  mamma  did  not 
come  at  all,  than  that  she  should  see  me  in  such  a 
hole  as  you  describe.” 

Her  voice  was  half  choked  with  rising  emotion  : 
she  had  led  her  mother  to  expect  something  so 
very  different ! The  Devonshire  cottage  had 
grown  under  her  glowing  descriptions  into  a 
miniature  terrestrial  paradise. 

“ Blanche,  this  is  not  kind  by  your  parents ; 
you  should  wish  to  see  them  for  their  own  sakes.” 
Certainly  De  Molton  did  not  wish  to  see  them, 
but  he  would  not  have  pleaded  guilty  to  such  a 
weakness  for  the  world. 

a I do  not  knowhow  I can  wish  to  be  exposed  to 
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mamma’s  taunting  expressions  and  contemptuous 
looks  and  partly  from  vexation,  and  partly  from 
bodily  weakness,  she  burst  into  tears. 

66  Blanche,  this  is  childish  ! You  chose  to 
marry  a poor  man,  and  you  must  abide  by  it.” 

“ You  should  not  be  the  person  to  speak  so 
coldly  and  unkindly.  You  know  the  thing  I 
mind  most  of  all  is,  that  mamma  always  seems  to 
despise  you ; and  I had  hoped  to  show  her  that, 
though  we  were  poor,  we  did  not  deserve  pity.” 
Her  sobs  here  interrupted  her  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  other  mortifications,  she  felt  injured  by 
the  husband  whose  dignity  she  was  so  anxious  to 
uphold. 

De  Molton  was  quite  overcome  by  finding  it 
was  for  him  her  feelings  were  so  strongly  excited. 
“ Blanche,  dearest  Blanche  !”  he  exclaimed, 
a you  do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  all  you 
have  given  up  for  my  sake  ! Oh  no  ! you  cannot 
think  that  !”  And  he  soothed  her  by  every  at- 
tention and  kindness  in  his  power. 

The  effervescence  of  her  mortification  and  vex- 
ation had  exhausted  itself,  and  she  was  sorry  to 
have  wounded  him ; he  was  also  annoyed  at 
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having  allowed  an  unkind  word  to  escape  his  lips  ; 
and  they  were  still  sufficiently  lovers  for  their 
little  quarrel  to  be  almost  a renewal  of  love; 
almost,  — but  not  quite.  Blanche  could  not 
forget  that  he  had  said,  “ You  have  married  a 
poor  man,  and  you  must  abide  by  it and  De 
Molton  remembered  that  she  had  said,  “ She 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a hole”  as 
the  only  home  he  could  take  her  to. 

These  words  recurred  to  his  mind  more  and 
more  frequently  as  they  drew  near  the  small 
town  of  Turton.  He  felt  quite  angry  with  the 
Horse-guards  for  having  built  any  barracks  in  so 
frightful  a country  as  that  which  they  were  ap- 
proaching. It  was  all  arable ; but  there  were 
no  enclosures,  no  hedges,  no  hill,  no  dale,  no 
woods,  no  copses  ; merely  a succession  of  fields ; 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  it  is  true,  but 
that  circumstance  did  not  add  to  their  beauty  in 
Blanche’s  eyes.  She  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
wheat  enlivened  by  some  brilliant  scarlet  poppies, 
some  beautiful  old-fashioned  blue  corn-flowers, 
now  almost  exploded  by  the  improvements  in 
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agriculture ; she  would  gladly  have  been  greeted 
with  the  fragrance  of  a distant  field  of  charlock. 

They  had  a good  view  of  Turton  long  before 
they  reached  it ; for  it  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a large  basin  of  land,  divided  into  squares  by  the 
various  crops,  though  by  no  other  visible  mark. 
From  the  last  hill,  as  they  looked  down  into  the 
broad  vale  below,  De  Molton  felt  responsible  for 
its  ugliness,  and  tried  to  carry  off  a sensation 
something  resembling  shame,  by  remarking  that, 
though  such  scenery  was  not  to  our  English  eyes 
picturesque,  it  was  very  like  u la  belle  France/'’ 
The  day  was  grey  and  colourless  : there  were 
no  gleams  of  sunshine,  no  passing  shadows,  which 
will  invest  any  extensive  view  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  beauty.  The  wheat  was  all  green,  the 
barley  was  green,  the  oats  were  green,  the 
tares  were  green,  the  clover  was  green ; there 
was  no  variety  of  hue,  except  where,  here  and 
there,  a field  lay  fallow,  or  had  been  newly 
ploughed  up. 

De  Molton  looked  cheerlessly  upon  Blanche’s 
spiritless  face,  and  fairly  wished  the  first  evening 
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in  their  new  domicile  come  and  gone.  Blanche 
wished,  upon  her  arrival,  to  be  able  to  say  she 
found  it  better  than  she  expected,  but  the  words 
died  away  upon  her  lips.  She  walked  to  the 
window,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  straight 
street.  There  was  the  lawyer’s  house  opposite, 
with  a brass  knocker  well  polished;  then  came 
the  Sun  Inn,  all  new,  and  red,  and  staring ; then 
a paltry  shop ; and  then  the  apothecary’s  door, 
surmounted  by  a gilt  pestle  and  mortar.  The 
road  was  dusty,  and  the  cut  lime-trees  before  the 
houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawyer’s  were 
rather  whitish-brown,  than  green.  The  street  ran 
north,  and  south  ; a gust  of  wind  drove  down  it 
from  the  north,  which  gave  the  poor  leaves  a fresh 
coating  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  as  cold  as  days  sometimes  are  in  June  : 
she  turned  from  the  window,  and  proposed  a fire ; 
they  both  dreaded  the  attempt,  but  it  succeeded, 
and  there  was  no  smoke. 

Blanche  wished  the  days  had  not  been  so  long, 
that  they  might  sooner  have  let  down  the  green 
Venetian  blinds  (there  were  no  shutters),  drawn 
the  short  and  scanty  white  curtains,  and  shut  out 
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the  dismal  prospect.  She  tried  to  place  the  fur- 
niture in  such  positions  as  to  give  the  room  an 
inhabited  appearance,  but  she  only  succeeded  in 
making  it  look  untidy.  The  little-dimity  covered 
chaise-longue  was  wheeled  out  from  the  wall,  and 
placed  between  the  fire  and  the  window,  till  they 
found  that  so  sharp  a draught  cut  across  from  the 
ill -closed  sashes,  that  it  was  quickly  wheeled  back 
to  its  original  situation.  A card-table  was  set 
open,  and  made  to  enact  the  part  of  a stand  for 
petits  objets.  Blanche  collected  all  her  baskets 
and  boxes,  in  hopes  of  making  the  apartment 
look  comfortable,  but  her  efforts  were  not  as  yet 
crowned  with  success. 

The  next  day  she  bought  a square  of  dark  red 
cloth,  and  she  bound  it  with  gold-coloured  bind- 
ing, and  with  it  concealed  a great  portion  of  the 
card-table,  and  set  off  to  better  advantage  the 
chef-tf oeuvres  of  art  and  the  souvenirs  of  senti- 
ment. The  arm-chair,  the  dear  arm-chair,  was 
unpacked;  and  the  buhl  clock,  it  was  hoped  by 
both  of  them,  would  be  a redeeming  object. 

Alas  ! there  was  no  part  of  the  room  in  which 
the  buhl  clock  could  be  safely  and  advantageously 
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placed  ! The  little  chimney-piece  was  infinitely 
too  narrow ; the  card-table  was  already  filled ; 
and  the  one  other  table  which  was  not  in  con- 
stant requisition  was  by  far  too  rickety  to  be 
entrusted  with  so  precious  an  article. 

At  length  the  small  souvenirs  were  removed  to 
the  rickety  table,  and  the  clock  was  established 
upon  the  card-table;  and  De  Molton,  when  he 
looked  upon  his  wife  with  her  child  upon  her  knee, 
saw  no  fault  in  the  arrangement  of  the  room. 

There  was,  however,  one  misfortune  to  which 
even  De  Molton  could  not  close  his  eyes  or  bar 
his  senses, — a misfortune,  too,  which  was  utterly 
irremediable. 

A kind  of  fixture, — half  cupboard,  half  book- 
case,— the  lower  part  of  which  opened  like  a cup- 
board while  the  top  finished  in  shelves,  adorned 
each  side  of  the  fire-place.  Now,  in  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  these  nondescript  things  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  the  predecessors  of  the  De 
Moltons  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  apples. 
^When  the  room  was  closed,  this  dire  smell  of 
apples  assailed  their  noses,  and  at  length  it  was 
traced  home  to  the  guilty  spot. 
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Chloruret  of  lime,  eau  de  Cologne,  every  sort  of 
fumigation  was  tried,  but  the  indomitable  smell 
was  only  quelled  for  the  time  : it  returned  with 
fresh  vigour  ! Blanche  was  in  utter  despair,  for 
Lady  Falkingham  was  expected  in  a day  or  two, 
and  she  was  renowned  for  the  extreme  acuteness  of 
her  olfactory  nerves  ! Blanche  had  repressed  any 
expression  of  her  feelings,  till  this  last  blow  quite 
overcame  her  fortitude. 

46  Can  nothing  be  done  about  this  smell, 
Frank  ? It  will  distract  mamma  !” 

a Upon  my  word,  I do  not  know  what  more  to 
recommend.  Let  us  wash  it  again  with  chloruret 
of  lime  just  before  your  mother  comes.” 

u I would  not  mind  all  the  rest  if  we  could 
but  get  rid  of  this  smell  of  apples  !” 

That  expression — “ all  the  rest,”  spoke  volumes. 
De  Molton  was  fully  aware  how  much  it  implied 
of  discomfort. 

Love  in  a cottage  is  a thing  very  frequently  met 
with  in  books,  and  not  unfrequently  in  actual  life  ; 
dbut  love  in  a red-brick  house  in  the  street  of  a 
country  town  can  never  exist  in  poetry,  and  sel- 
dom in  reality. 
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“ There  is  one  other  thing  I would  fain  alter, 
Frank,  and  I think  it  might  be  accomplished 
without  much  expense.” 

Blanche  spoke  timidly,  for  she  had  learned  to 
be  afraid  of  proposing  anything  which  he  might 
deem  extravagant.  “ Could  we  not  get  rid  of  the 
knocker  on  the  door  ? It  looks  dreadful;  but  the 
horrid  vulgar  sound  is  worse  than  the  appearance. 
It  is  impossible  to  forget  where  one  is,  when  one 
hears  that  rap-a-tap  !” 

De  Molton  sighed  to  think  she  should  so  wish 
to  forget  that  she  was  in  her  home,  with  her  hus- 
band and  her  child ; and  Blanche,  two  years 
before,  would  not  have  believed  she  could  ever 
have  been  otherwise  than  contented,  when  certain  of 
De  Molton’s  constancy,  of  his  undivided  affection, 
and  when  united  to  him  by  the  holiest  ties. 

The  day  arrived  on  which  the  almost  dreaded 
parental  visit  was  to  be  paid.  De  Molton  pro- 
posed driving  to  a nursery-garden  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  buying  some  flowers,  which  would 
make  the  room  look  rather  more  gay  and  country- 
fled.  To  this  Blanche  gladly  assented ; and  she 
took  great  pains  to  fill  all  the  little  ugly  vases 
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upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  all  the  finger-glasses 
which  were  not  wanted  after  dinner,  with  such 
flowers  as  could  be  procured.  They  had  arranged 
everything  for  the  accommodation  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Falkingham  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of 
the  house  permitted.  Blanche’s  maid  was  turned 
out  of  her  room,  and  into  the  nursery,  for  Lady 
Falkingham’s  maid;  an  arrangement  which  by  no 
means  met  with  her  approbation,  and  which  had 
not  been  accomplished  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

De  Molton  relinquished  his  dressing-room  to 
his  father-in-law,  and  unknown  to  any  oiie,  as  he 
hoped,  performed  his  toilet  very  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  dining-room ; the  little  back-par- 
lour having  been  consecrated  to  the  ladies’-maids, 
and  anything  being  more  practicable  than  to  inter- 
fere with  their  morning  repast. 

Both  Blanche  and  De  Molton  had  looked 
repeatedly  into  each  room,  and  had  ascertained 
that  everything  was  as  comfortable  as  they  could 
make  it,  and  they  sat  waiting  in  some  agitation 
for  the  arrival  of  their  guests. 

Generally  speaking,  if  there  is  a moment  of  un- 
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mixed  happiness,  it  is  that  in  which  parents  pay 
their  first  visit  to  a married  child,  and  in  which 
children  receive  the  first  visit  from  their  parents. 

The  pretty,  half-childish,  half-matronly  pride 
with  which  the  young  wife  does  the  honours  of 
her  domestic  arrangements  ; the  tearful  joy  of  the 
mother  as  she  inspects  and  admires ; the  honest 
happiness  of  the  father ; and  the  modest  exultation 
of  the  bridegroom  who  has  installed  the  creature 
he  loves  in  all  the  comforts  with  which  she  is 
surrounded, — render  the  moment  one  of  pleasing 
interest  to  the  most  careless  bystander. 

But  such  were  not  the  feelings  which  animated 
any  of  the  present  party. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Some  difference  of  this  dangerous  kind. 

By  which,  though  light,  the  links  that  bind 
The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riven  ; 

Some  shadow  in  Love’s  summer  heav’n, 

Which,  though  a fleecy  cloud  at  first, 

May  yet  in  awful  thunders  burst. 

Lalla  Rookh. 

The  Falkinghams  did  not  arrive  till  very  late. 
Blanche  knew  that  every  moment’s  delay  was  in- 
jurious to  the  repast  she  was  so  anxious  should 
be  tolerably  well  dressed.  She  several  times  ran 
down  into  the  kitchen  herself,  to  enforce  upon  the 
cook  that  she  must  contrive  to  keep  back  the  din- 
ner without  letting  the  meat  be  over-roasted. 

At  length  they  heard  a great  rumbling  of 
wheels  and  hallooing  of  little  boys,  and  the  well- 
known  carriage  with  four  horses  drove  rapidly  by, 
and  drew  up  at  the  Sun  Inn  opposite.  The  postil- 
lions were  soon  directed  to  the  right  house ; the 
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whole  equipage  was  turned  round,  and  at  length 
drew  up  before  the  little  door. 

All  this  caused  a sensation ; and  well  crepe  d 
heads  were  seen  popping  up  above  the  white  blinds 
of  the  lawyer’s  opposite,  and  frilled  caps  appeared 
at  the  windows  of  the  house  with  the  cut  lime- 
trees,  and  waiters,  chamber-maids,  and  boots 
thronged  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  hoping  the  coro- 
neted  carriage  was  going  to  put  up  at  the  Sun. 

The  first  greetings  were  over,  and  Blanche  was 
eager  to  show  her  mother  to  her  room,  for,  “ on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,”  she  was  reflecting  on 
the  over-boiled  chickens  and  the  over-roasted 
beef.  But  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
imperial  ! It  was  stuck  in  the  turning  of  the 
stairs ; and  Lady  Falkingham’s  tall  footman,  who 
measured  six  feet  two  inches  and  a half,  and  De 
Molton’s  omnipresent  John  Benton,  were  strug- 
gling, and  lifting,  and  pushing,  and  shoving  in 
vain  ! 

This  was  an  unlooked  for  misfortune  ; one 
which  might  have  been  laughed  at,  among  peo- 
ple so  nearly  and  intimately  connected,  and  one 
which  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  dining 
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very  merrily  in  travelling  costume ; but  with 
Blanche’s  feelings,  with  Lady  Falkingham’s,  with 
De  Molton’s  feelings,  the  misadventure  had  a 
contrary  effect.  Blanche  was  extremely  annoyed, 

and  led  her  mother  back  to  the  drawing-room; 

/ 

while  De  Molton  hastened  to  lend  his  assistance, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  more  judicious  mode  of 
turning  the  imperial,  it  was  extricated  from  its 
inconvenient  position,  and  was  safely  deposited 
in  Lady  Falkingham’s  room. 

All  this  produced  some  delay ; then  came  their 
respective  toilets  ; and  they  were  not  seated  in  the 
dining-room  till  an  hour  and  three  quarters  after 
the  cook  had  expected  to  u dish  up.” 

It  requires  the  coolness,  the  presence  of  mind, 
the  decision  of  the  bolder  sex,  to  be  able  to  ac- 
celerate or  to  retard  the  dinner-hour.  The  hum- 
ble cook  of  the  De  Moltons  was  thoroughly  fe- 
minine in  her  timidity,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  chickens  fell  to  pieces  in  the  dish,  that 
the  beef  crackled  under  the  teeth,  that  the  pota- 
toes were  watery  and  sodden,  that  the  green-gages 
of  the  pudding  had  burst  through  their  surround- 
ing paste,  and  presented  a shapeless,  confused, 
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and  uninviting  mass  to  the  eye,  while  the  macca- 
roni  was  stringy,  strong,  and  burned. 

De  Molton  had  wished  the  dinner  to  be  plain 
and  without  pretension,  and  he  had  flattered  him- 
self that,  by  attempting  nothing,  they  must  be 
secure  from  a failure.  Alas  ! they  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  both  their  guests  scarcely  able  to 
finish  what  they  had  upon  their  plates,  and  of 
perceiving  that  Lord  Falkingham  helped  himself 
three  times  to  cheese,  and  that  Lady  Falkingham 
demolished  full  half  the  spunge-cake  at  dessert ! 
De  Molton,  who  was  habitually  reserved  and  pos- 
sessed much  self-command,  maintained  a calm  ex- 
terior ; but  Blanche,  who,  whatever  might  be  her 
wish  to  do  so,  was  never  able  to  conceal  her  feel- 
ings for  any  length  of  time,  was  in  a fussy  state 
of  agitation,  and  was  the  first  to  complain  of  the 
badness  of  the  dinner. 

Her  remarks  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  John 
Benton,  who  was  most  anxious  that  all  should  go 
off  well.  In  his  eagerness,  he  made  more  noise, 
jarred  the  plates,  knocked  the  glasses  together, 
clattered  the  knives  and  forks,  and  placed  the 
dishes  on  the  table  in  a more  fearful  undecided 
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manner  than  he  was  ever  known  to  do  before  ; con- 
stantly brushing  by  Lady  Falkingham’s  cap  to 
give  a finishing  touch  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
table.  Blanche’s  martyrdom  increased  every  mo- 
ment ! 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  tranquil,  composed,  and 
agreeable  at  the  head  of  one's  table,  if  one  has  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  all  will  proceed  proper- 
ly and  decorously ; but  when  one  has  no  reliance 
that  such  will  be  the  case,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pre- 
serve the  careless  air  of  perfect  good-breeding ; 
still  less  so,  should  one  actually  see  one’s  guests 
hungry  and  incommoded  : such  tranquillity  a- 
mounts  to  a lofty  pitch  of  stoicism  scarcely  at- 
tainable by  common  mortals. 

If  the  Falkinghams  had  smiled  good-humour- 
edly, it  might  have  been  better ; but  the  mother 
preserved  a civil  semblance  of  not  perceiving  what 
was  amiss,  evidently  treating  the  present,  as  the 
best  entertainment  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  De 
Moltons  to  give,  and  considerately  sparing  their 
feelings.  When  the  ladies  retired  after  dinner, 
Lady  Falkingham  made  no  allusion  to  the  house, 
the  establishment,  the  cookery,  or  any  part  of  the 
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menage , except  the  baby,  on  whose  growth  she 
expatiated,  and  whom  she  wished  to  see  in  its  crib. 

Blanche  accordingly  took  her  mother  up  stairs 
to  the  garret,  where  Lady  Falkingham  was  shock- 
ed at  finding  two  beds  in  the  small  room.  66  My 
dear  Blanche,  do  you  allow  two  people  to  sleep  in 
such  an  apartment  as  this  ? It  is  very  bad  for 
the  baby  to  be  so  confined  as  to  air  and  space.” 

“ My  maid  sleeps  here  just  now,”  Blanche 
replied ; “ it  cannot  hurt  the  baby  for  a little 
while.” 

“ The  weather  is  so  hot,  I own  I should  dislike 
it  very  much ; I always  was  very  particular  about 
giving  you  all  an  airy  nursery ; — but  I suppose  it 
cannot  be  helped,”  added  Lady  Falkingham, 
checking  herself. 

“ Oh,  this  house  is  horrid  !”  exclaimed  Blanche; 
66  if  you  had  but  come  to  see  us  in  our  Devon- 
shire cottage,  mamma — !” 

“ I wish  I had,  my  dear.” 

“ But  you  know  we  have  this  only  for  a time, 
mamma ; and  next  year  we  may  be  quartered  in  a 
prettier  country,  and  a nicer  neighbourhood,  and 
where  we  can  get  something,  out  of  a town.” 
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66 1 hope  you  will,  my  love,”  replied  Lady 
Falkingham,  who  was  resolved  to  dwell  as  little 
as  possible  upon  her  daughter’s  present  discom- 
fort, and  who  thought  herself  very  kind  and  very 
meritorious  in  not  saying  what  she  thought,  felt, 
and  looked, — viz.  “ I told  you  how  it  would  be.” 

The  breakfast  was  not  more  prosperous.  The 
bread  was  bakers  bread:  the  French  rolls,  well 
rasped  and  very  tough,  were  exceedingly  unlike 
the  rolls  and  cakes  of  every  variety  which  graced 
the  breakfast-table  of  Temple  Loseley.  The 
butter  was  bought  at  the  shop;  and  Turton  was 
situated  in  an  arable,  not  a grazing  country : 
they  churned  every  morning  at  Temple  Loseley. 
The  cream  was  thin,  colourless,  and  tasteless : 
the  Alderneys  at  Temple  Loseley  were  renowned 
for  their  perfection  in  beauty  and  breeding. 

Most  assuredly,  urban  and  rural  poverty  are 
very  different  things.  With  a pretty  garden ; 
with  flowers,  poultry,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  and 
vegetables  in  profusion ; vulgarity  and  discomfort 
may  always  be  avoided,  though  splendour  may  not 
be  attained. 

The  Falkinghams  went  away,  sincerely  com- 
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miserating  their  daughter,  although  Lady  Falk- 
ingham’s  sincere  sorrow  was  somewhat  alleviated 
by  being  able  to  remark  to  her  husband  how  pre- 
cisely everything  had  turned  out  as  she  had  fore- 
seen and  predicted. 

When  they  had  driven  from  the  door,  Blanche 
sat  down  to  work  at  her  needle,  with  a sensation 
of  depression  more  overwhelming  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before.  u I am  glad  mamma  is  gone  !” 
exclaimed,  after  having  hemmed  nearly  a yard  of 
muslin  without  uttering : “ when  people  are  no 
longer  young,  they  miss  the  comforts  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  !” 

De  Molton  said  nothing.  He  also  had  been 
deeply  hurt,  mortified  in  every  way ; hurt  to  see 
his  wife  exposed  to  mortification,  and  mortified  to 
see  her  feel  it  so  keenly. 

a Not  but  what  mamma  behaved  beautifully,” 
continued  Blanche,  for  she  was  half  angry  with 
her  husband  for  his  very  silence  : — she  wished 
him  to  declare  how  annoyed  and  unhappy  he  also 
was ; but  he  was  a proud  man,  and  when  such  a 
man  does  feel  mortification,  it  does  not  find  vent 
in  words.  Being  somewhat  displeased  at  his  si- 
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lence,  she  did  not  spare  him.  The  feelings  of  the 
daughter  got  the  better  of  those  of  the  wife,  and  she 
proceeded : u Mamma  never  complained  of  any- 
thing. It  was  only  through  her  maid  that  I 
heard  she  could  not  sleep  a wink  on  account  of 
the  baby  crying  over  head;  and  the  partition 
being  so  thin,  she  heard  her  as  plainly  as  if  she 
had  been  in  the  same  room.  Mamma  was  very 
kind,  she  took  care  to  say  nothing  to  vex  me.’1 

De  Molton  thought  mamma  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  kind  if  she  had  appeared  a little 
less  miserable,  and  had  not  looked  at  Blanche  as 
if  she  thought  her  a victim.  He  did  not  feel  in 
charity  with  Lady  Falkingham;  he  found  no  plea- 
sure in  hearing  her  praised. 

66 I am  going  to  call  on  Colonel  Jones,”  said 
De  Molton ; “ I shall  be  at  home  again  in  time 
to  walk  with  you.”  He  took  his  cap  and  his 
stick,  and  sallied  forth;  but  he  had  walked  far 
beyond  Colonel  Joneses,  before  he  recollected  his 
intention  of  calling  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  re- 
trace his  steps  for  some  quarter  of  a mile.  He 
found  him  just  returning  from  a long  walk  with 
some  of  his  children,  who  were  joyously  sporting 
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around  him ; and  t^ey  all  together  mounted  the 
narrow  staircase  which  led  to  a drawing-room 
much  in  the  same  style  as  Blanche’s,  though  some- 
what larger  in  its  dimensions. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  her  eldest  girl  were  busily 
engaged  in  needle-work,  while  the  second  daughter 
was  reading  history  aloud.  She  cordially  greeted 
De  Molton,  and  said  they  had  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Colonel's  having  cleared  the  house  of 
the  boys,  to  get  on  with  the  education  of  the 
girls ; “ for  in  a small  house,  and  with  such  a 
family,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a quiet  moment,” 
adiled  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a cheerfulness  and  good- 
humour  which  seemed  to  prove  she  found  nothing 
unpleasant  or  disgraceful  in  poverty. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a country  curate,  and 
although  well  educated,  and  tolerably  well  born, 
she  did  not  feel  the  want  of  luxuries  and  elegan- 
cies to  which  she  had  never  been  accustomed,  and 
which  none  of  those  with  wThom  she  associated 
missed  any  more  than  herself. 

De  Molton  wished  he  could  teach  his  wife  to 
accommodate  herself  to  her  circumstances,  as  Mrs. 
Jones  did.  But  how  many  habits  had  she  to  un- 
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learn  and  to  forget  before  she  could  be  happy  as 
Mrs.  Jones  was  happy  ! 

He  resolved  to  cultivate  the  Joneses,  and  he 
asked  them  to  dinner  that  very  day,  frankly  bid- 
ding them  come  and  feast  upon  the  remains  of 
the  provisions  they  had  laid  in  for  his  father  and 
mother  in  law.  The  happy  and  good-humoured 
Joneses  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  same  unce- 
remonious spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and  De 
Molton  returned  home  to  inform  his  wife  of  the 
company  she  might  expect.  She  detested  the 
thoughts  of  encountering  another  dinner  in  her 
own  house ; but  De  Molton  was  not  a person  who 
would  ever  condescend  to  ask  his  wife’s  permis- 
sion before  he  invited  a friend  to  dinner,  and  of 
that  she  was  fully  aware. 

The  Joneses  arrived  just  five  minutes  before 
the  appointed  hour;  and  Mrs.  Jones  asked 
Blanche’s  leave  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  ar- 
range her  hair  at  her  looking-glass,  as  she  had 
walked  from  her  own  house.  She  shortly  re- 
appeared with  her  bows  and  her  ringlets  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  for  she  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  services  of  a 
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maid.  She  also  appeared  in  a smart  silk  gowrf ; 
her  fair,  fat,  handsome  arms  uncovered,  a necklace 
on  her  neck,  and  ear-rings  in  her  ears. 

Blanche,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a more  seemly 
costume  for  a country  dinner  by  day-light ; and 
Mrs.  Jones  wondered  her  hostess  should  wear  in 
the  evening,  what  seemed  to  her  a morning  dress. 

The  cook’s  nerves  had  not  been  agitated,  and 
the  dinner  was  very  good.  Colonel  Jones  was 
gay  and  conversible : he  had  served  in  the  Penin- 
sula ; he,  and  his  wife  also,  had  been  at  Paris 
when  the  allied  armies  entered  it;  they  had,  seen 
many  different  countries,  had  been  mixed  up  in 
many  of  the  events  of  that  period,  when  every 
day  brought  changes  which  affected  empires ; 
they  had  been  thrown  with  many  of  the  person- 
ages who  already  figure  as  historical  characters. 
They  were  delighted  with  De  Molton,  who  was 
an  excellent  listener ; delighted  with  Lady  Blan- 
che, who  possessed  the  charm  to  which  all  people 
in  all  ranks  are  sensible, — the  real  good-breeding 
of  real  high  fashion ; and  Blanche  was  astonished 
to  find  herself  in  better  spirits  than  she  had  been 
in  for  some  days. 
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No  fund  of  natural  spirits,  however  inexhaust- 
ible it  may  be,  can  stand  the  trial  of  seeing  the 
guests  under  your  roof,  cold,  abstracted,  and 
comfortless  ; whereas  the  phrenologists  could  cer- 
tainly point  out  some  organ  in  the  human  head 
which  takes  pleasure  in  being  developed  when 
you  feel  that  those  towards  whom  you  are  exer- 
cising the  rites  of  hospitality,  are  really  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  broad  humpur  about 
Colonel  Jones,  and  no  shyness;  he  was  animated 
in  his  descriptions.  De  Molton’s  wine  was  good 
of  its  sort ; and  the  dinner  was  gay, — noisily  gay. 
Blanche  thought  them  a little  vulgar,  but  still 
she  liked  them  both ; and  after  the  cheerless 
restraint  which  had  prevailed  during  the  two 
preceding  days  between  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relations,  there  was  something  which  expanded 
the  heart  in  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  the 
Joneses. 

The  dinner  which  they  gave  the  De  Moltons 
in  return  proved  less  agreeable.  The  astonish- 
ing clatter  made  by  the  servants,  the  badness  of 
the  cookery,  the  multitude  of  children,  and  the 
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friends  who  were  invited  to  make  up  the  party, 
did  not  conduce  to  reconcile  Blanche  to  the  real 
work-day  details  of  poverty,  as  De  Molton  had 
at  first  intended  it  should,  by  showing  her  how 
happy  people  could  be  in  its  despite. 

The  summer  wore  away,  but  without  any 
summer  enjoyments ; the  autumn  succeeded,  and 
winter  followed  in  due  succession.  They  had 
many  invitations  from  different  friends,  but  travel- 
ling was  expensive ; and  having  been  in  London 
for  some  months  during  the  spring,  they  could 
not  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  any  length  of 
time  which  might  make  it  answer  to  leave  home. 

The  following  year  saw  them  removed  to  a 
fresh  habitation,  and  saw  another  olive-branch 
added  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  nurse  now  professed  her  inability  to  attend 
to  two  children,  “ both  babies  as  it  were  ; she 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  dear  little  loves. 
Miss  Emma,  she  was  just  old  enough  to  get  into 
mischief ; and  she  was  more  work,  a body  might 
say,  than  the  infant  himself.11  There  was  no 
denying  the  reason  and  truth  of  the  nurse’s  state- 
ment. It  was  also  true,  as  the  nurse  added, 
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“ that  my  lady  was  very  particular,  and  liked 
to  see  the  children  always  nice  ; that  it  was  not 
as  if  she  did  not  mind  their  being  just  dressed 
in  brown  holland  pinafores,  and  such  like,  as  the 
little  Master  Joneses  were  ; that,  for  her  part,  she 
could  not  a-bear  to  see  children  look  so, — just 
like  anybody’s  children.” 

De  Molton,  as  well  as  Blanche,  was  proud 
of  little  Emma’s  exquisite  beauty,  and  they  could 
neither  of  them  endure  the  thoughts  of  their 
children  not  being  thoroughly  well  taken  care  of. 
“ Could  you  not  ask  Mrs.  Green  to  help  nurse  ?” 
suggested  De  Molton  ; “ she  might  walk  out 
with  Emma,  and  might  make  her  clothes.  Our 
life  is  such  a quiet  one,  surely  she  must  have 
a great  deal  of  time  upon  her  hands.” 

Blanche  stood  rather  in  awe  of  Mrs.  Green, 
who  was  a regular  fine  lady,  and  who  felt  the 
change  in  her  situation  to  the  full  as  acutely  as 
Blanche  herself  could  do,  and  who  had  not  the 
same  strong  motive  for  bearing  it  with  uncom- 
plaining fortitude,  inasmuch  as  she  was  not 
married  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  neither  had 
she  any  character  for  consistency  to  maintain. 
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In  many  of  the  minor  distresses  and  difficulties 
which  had  occurred,  Mrs.  Green  had  not  failed 
to  make  her  mistress  feel  how  great  was  her 
merit  in  submitting  to  them ; and  Blanche  knew 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  accomplish  what  Be 
Molton  (who  was  not  so  well  versed  in  the  nice 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  honourable  office  of 
lady’s  maid)  thought  could  be  so  easily  arranged. 

“ It  is  quite  impossible,  my  dear  Frank  ! 
Green  has  already  put  up  with  a great  deal  to 
oblige  me,  and  I could  not  ask  her  to  wait  upon 
the  nursery.” 

“ I do  not  want  her  to  wait  upon  the  nursery, 
but  she  might  assist  the  nurse.” 

6 6 I can  part  with  her,  Frank ; but  I cannot 
propose  to  her  to  attend  upon  the  children.” 

De  Molton,  who  saw  no  reason  why  one  wo- 
man should  sit  idle,  while  another  had  more  to 
do  than  she  could  well  perform,  was  half  annoyed 
with  Blanche,  and  he  answered  rather  quickly, 
u All  I can  say  is,  I cannot  afford  to  keep  another 
servant.” 

“ I will  tell  Green  what  you  say,”  replied 
Blanche,  with  the  tone  of  a heroine  and  a mar- 
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tyr ; and  accordingly  she  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing Green  that  she  must  look  out  for  another 
situation  unless  she  would  wait  on  Miss  Emma, 
as  Captain  De  Molton  wished ; and  as,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Green  declined  to  do. 

So  much  separated  from  all  former  connexions, 
friends,  and  relations,  as  Blanche  had  been  of 
late,  she  naturally  felt  a good  deal  annoyed  at 
parting  with  a person  whom  habit  had  rendered 
agreeable  to  her,  who  was  an  excellent  lady’s 
maid,  and  was  pleasing  in  her  manners.  De 
Molton  could  not  sympathize  in  her  annoyance 
at  getting  rid  of  a fine  lady,  and  infinitely  pre- 
ferred the  stout  good-humoured  girl  who  came  in 
her  stead,  and  who  was  too  happy  to  fetch  and 
carry,  and  was  too  much  honoured  by  being  al- 
lowed to  wait  on  my  lady. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  remnant  of  Blanche’s 
trousseau  was  growing  very  shabby,  and  her  ward-, 
robe  needed  recruiting.  Green  was  gone  ; the 
girl  Phoebe  was  no  milliner  ; Blanche  could  em- 
broider beautifully,  and  she  could  now  accomplish 
children’s  frocks  with  considerable  success,  but 
she  could  not  make  her  own  clothes.  How  should 
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she  ? She  was  obliged  therefore  to  have  her 
wants  supplied  by  the  country  milliners,  and 
both  she  and  De  Molton  were  appalled  at  the 
bills  which  were  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Blanche  wished  exceedingly  not  to  be  expen- 
sive, but  she  knew  not  how  to  avoid  being  so. 
She  had  never  had  any  allowance  when  a girl : 
she  had  been  so  amply  supplied  with  every  article 
of  dress  upon  her  marriage,  and  had  since  led  so 
retired  a life,  that  little  occasion  to  spend  money 
had  occurred  until  now ; and  she  was  ignorant 
how  miraculously,  when  once  the  purse-strings 
are  opened,  the  contents  vanish  as  it  were  of 
themselves. 

It  is  a great  fault  in  the  education  of  girls, 
to  omit  teaching  them,  in  some  measure,*  the 
value  of  money.  They  suddenly  find  themselves 
at  the  head  of  an  establishment,  in  which,  if 
large,  considerable  sums  pass  through  their 
hands ; if  small,  on  them  depends  the  comfort, 
or  discomfort  of  the  menage  ; and  they  are  not 
aware,  (except  from  theory,  which  has  little 
to  say  to  practice)  that  twenty  shillings  make  a 
pound. 
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The  loss  of  Green  was  an  annoyance  of  daily 
recurrence.  Blanche  could  not  dress  her  own 
hair ; and  the  awkward  attempts  of  the  shy  and 
frightened  red-fisted  maid  to  brush  and  to  curl, 
to  braid  and  to  creper,  made  her  every  morning 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  a ruffled  and  uncom- 
fortable state.  She  found  it  necessary  now  and 
then  to  buy  herself  a cap,  and  unluckily  the  bill 
for  these  caps  came  in  at  a time  when  De  Molton^s 
finances  were  at  a very  low  ebb.  Blanche  had  no 
pin-money,  and  she  applied  to  him  for  the  requi- 
site sum. 

“ What  nonsense,  Blanche,  to  buy  tawdry 
caps,  when  you  have  all  that  beautiful  brown 
hair,  which  is  so  much  prettier  and  more  becom- 
ing than  any  cap  that  can  be  made.” 

6 6 1 never  learned  to  dress  hair;  and  since  Green 
is  gone,  I find  it  impossible  to  do  without  a cap. 
I have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  go  about  a 
perfect  figure,  yet ; but  I dare  say  I soon  shall. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  well-dressed  without  a 
maid.” 

“ But  surely  you  could  soon  learn  to  arrange 
your  hair.  You  told  me  Mrs.  Jones  always 
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dressed  her  own,  and  I am  sure  it  is  very  smart — 
in  bows,  and  all  kinds  of  things.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Blanche  to  endure. 
To  have  been  forced  to  part  with  her  maid  ! To 
be  refused  a cap  ! To  be  twitted  with  Mrs.  Jones ! 
To  have  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  as  a pattern  ! a In- 
deed I should  be  very  sorry  to  look  like  Mrs. 
Jones  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a heightened  colour, 
and  an  eye  which  was  very  beautiful  in  its  in- 
creased brilliancy : 46  if  you  wished  to  have  a wife 
who  should  look  and  dress  like  Mrs.  Jones,  you 
should  not  have  selected  me ! I hope  I may 
never  arrive  at  such  a pitch  of  vulgarity  as  that ! 
I had  rather  look  like  anybody  in  the  whole 
world  than  Mrs.  Jones  !”  and  in  her  anger  and 
petulance,  she  spoke,  as  she  would  not  have  done 
in  a cooler  moment,  of  a person  whom  she  both 
respected  and  liked. 

“ Mrs.  Jones  is  a most  excellent  and  exem- 
plary woman,”  replied  De  Molton,  with  some  so- 
lemnity of  manner ; “-one  who  performs  the  duties 
of  her  situation  in  life  cheerfully  and  admirably. 
I have  a very  great  regard  for  Mrs.  Jones.  Where 
is  this  bill  ?”  he  added,  with  an  awful  calmness  : 
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46 1 am  sorry  to  say  you  must  buy  no  more  caps. 
I have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  them  !”  He 
gave  her  the  money,  which  she  took  with  pain 
and  indignation. 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  ask  for  money, — very 
disagreeable  to  receive  it  when  it  is  given  grudg- 
ingly. Women  should  have,  settled  upon  them 
when  they  marry,  the  sum  which,  in  proportion 
to  the  income  of  their  husband,  they  may  in  fair- 
ness spend  upon  their  dress ; otherwise,  if  ex- 
travagant, * there  are  no  regular  limits  to  their  ex- 
travagance : while,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
economical  they  may  be,  and  however  liberal  the 
husband  may  wish  to  be,  they  may  chance  to 
ask  for  money  at  a moment  when  it  may  prove  in- 
convenient to  produce  a sum  which  the  man  had 
not  calculated  would  be  called  for  at  that  particu- 
lar moment. 

An  expression  of  annoyance  will  wound  and 
distress  a high-minded  woman,  will  anger  a high- 
spirited  one,  or  will  induce  a timid  one  to  conceal 
her  bills,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  contracting 
debts  unknown  to  her  husband. 

Blanche  received  the  money  with  a swelling  in- 
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dignant  heart,  and  her  feelings  were  not  soothed 
when  a tradesman  entered  with  a long  bill,  for 
which  De  Molton  drew  a draft  without  a remark 
or  a murmur,  and  most  politely  dismissed  the 
man,  pleased  with  his  exactness  and  punctuality. 

Blanche  thought,  “ After  all,  he  is  not  really  so 
poor  as  he  pretends  to  be.  He  only  talks  thus  to 
prevent  my  spending  anything.  He  has  money 
enough  for  every  one  else.” 

De  Molton  had  appointed  that  very  morn- 
ing to  pay  that  very  bill.  He  had  purposely 
reserved  the  requisite  sum,  and  he  remained 
with  scarcely  enough  for  the  weekly  unavoid- 
able expenses.  But  he  did  not  explain  all  this 
to  his  wife.  He  was  resolved  never  to  run  into 
debt,  and  he  was  unapproachably  serious  and 
correct  upon  the  subject.  If  he  had  candidly 
explained  the  state  of  the  case  to  her,  shown  it 
her  in  black  and  white,  perhaps  she  would  have 
joined  with  him  in  cheerfully  accommodating 
herself  to  existing  circumstances;  but  he  dealt 
in  general  expressions  of  poverty  and  distress, 
and  yet,  at  the  very  moment  he  complained  most 
bitterly,  the  money  was  forthcoming  for  those 
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things  which  must  be  paid  for.  It  was  exactly 
because  he  would  have  wherewithal  to  meet  ne- 
cessary expenses,  that  he  so  strenuously  opposed 
any  which  he  deemed  unnecessary. 

Having  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
§ 

had  acquired  a habit  of  complaining,  and  that  he 
could  find  money  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  she  only 
felt  injured  when  he  enforced  economy,  and  men- 
tally accused  him  of  making  needless  difficulties. 

Two  more  years  elapsed,  and  their  family  con- 
sisted of  four  promising  children,  when  De  Mol- 
ton's  regiment  was  ordered  to  Brighton  : they 
were  again  thrown  among  people  of  their  own 
class,  and  friends  of  former  days. 

They  had  been  married  nearly  five  years,  and 
during  those  years  words  had  been  spoken  which 
could  not  be  forgotten.  Poverty  had  come  in  at 
the  door,  and  if  Love  had  not  quite  flown  out  at 
the  window,  he  fluttered  on  the  window-sill. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin, 

And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day. 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A tenderness  round  all  they  said  ; 

Till,  fast  declining  one  by  one, 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 

Lalla  Rookh. 

Among  other  old  acquaintances,  the  Westhopes 
were  established  at  Brighton  ; and  it  was  with 
mixed  feelings  that  Blanche  prepared  herself  to 
meet  the  friend  of  her  youth,  the  person  who  had 
most  unintentionally  assisted  to  foster  her  love, 
by  always  appearing  so  impressed  with  De  Mol- 
ton's  attractions.  Upon  that  subject  both  men 
and  women  are  more  influenced  by  the  estimation 
in  which  the  object  is  held  by  others,  than  they 
would  willingly  allow : they  are  ashamed  to 
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be  so  easily  pleased  as  to  prefer  a person  whom 
no  one  else  thinks  pleasing,  and  they  are  de- 
cidedly proud  of  being  preferred  by  one  whom 
every  one  else  admires. 

Mingled  with  her  desire  to  see  her  early  friend, 
Blanche  experienced  a certain  dread  of  the  scru- 
tinizing eye  of  intimacy.  She  felt  she  should 
never  be  able  to  echo,  with  the  accent  of  truth, 
the  romantic  sentiments  in  which  they  used  once 
to  indulge  ; and  she  did  not  wish  her  friend  to 
discover  that  the  love  which  she  had  spoken  of 
as  equal  to  endure  any  trials,  had  nearly  sunk 
under  the  petty  and  undignified  vexations  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulty. 

Time,  however,  had  worked  some  changes  in 
Lady  Westhope.  She  had  long  conquered  her 
incipient  inclination  towards  Mr.  Wroxholme ; 
she  had  learnt  that  a well-regulated  mind  can 
make  itself  contented,  if  not  happy,  under  almost 
all  circumstances ; she  had  quite  given  up  the 
point  of  being  the  youngest  and  most  admired 
person  in  her  circle  ; and  she  had  convinced  her- 
self that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  worldly 
comforts  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  for  the 
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ample  means  of  doing  good  which  were  within 
her  reach,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  having  a 
very  good-humoured  husband,  who,  whatever 
might  be  his  faults,  was  no  tyrant. 

Lord  Westhope  also  was  somewhat  altered. 
He  was  now  eight  years  older  than  when  we  be- 
gan our  story,  and  twenty-two  years  older  than 
when  he  began  his  infidelities.  It  was  indeed 
time  he  should  have  sown  his  wild  oats,  and 
accordingly  he  was  become  infinitely  more  do- 
mestic. Although  love  was  a feeling  which  could 
never  again  exist  between  them,  there  subsisted 
a considerable  regard,  and  their  society  was  far 
from  disagreeable  to  each  other. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  De 
Moltons,  when  Lady  Westhope  called  upon 
Blanche,  one  of  the  disputes  which  were  now  of 
too  frequent  occurrence  had  just  taken  place  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband.  Blanche  had  made 
a desperate  effort  to  persuade  De  Molton  to  take 
a house  which  was  to  be  let  at  a rent,  low  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  but  still  higher  than  he  thought 
he  could  afford.  Blanche  shrank  from  being 
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seen  by  her  former  associates  in  the  mean  and 
paltry  lodging  which,  in  so  expensive  a place  as 
Brighton,  was  the  only  one  he  found  within  his 
means.  He  persisted  in  his  usual  resolution, 
never  to  do  anything  which  might  eventually  lead 
to  a shabby  action,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
shabby  appearance.  He  had  not  long  left  the 
room,  after  a peremptory  refusal  to  accede  to  his 
wife’s  request,  when  Lady  Westhope  entered. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  and  Lady 
Westhope  had  admired  Blanche’s  beautiful  chil- 
dren, they  drew  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  Lady 
Westhope  exclaimed,  “ How  I envy  you  those 
lovely  children,  Blanche  ! I think,  if  I had  four 
such  enchanting  creatures,  I should  be  quite 
happy  ! I should  so  like  to  have  a large  flourish- 
ing family  growing  up  around  me  !” 

u Heavens  ! dear  Lady  Westhope  ! and  I 
consider  each  addition  to  mine  as  a visitation 
which  gives  me  the  blue  devils  for  months  ! 
When  once  they  are  there,  and  they  have  made 
themselves  beloved,  one  would  not  part  with 
them  for  worlds  ; but  if  you  knew  what  unceasing 
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trouble  they  give,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
one’s  duty  by  them,  you  would  not  wish  for  a 
large  family.” 

“ Well  ! perhaps  there  are  advantages,  as  well 
as  disadvantages,  in  everything.  I have  schooled 
my  mind,  and  brought  myself  to  think  everything 
is  for  the  best.  I am  a much  more  contented 
person,  Blanche,  than  when  we  used  to  talk  over 
your  love  affairs  in  former  days.  Now,  tell  me  a 
little  about  Captain  De  Molton.  Is  he  as  hand- 
some as  ever  ? and  are  you  as  much  in  love  as 
ever?  I certainly  never  did  see  such  a regular 
love-match  as  yours  ! The  longer  you  were  se- 
parated, and  the  more  you  were  thwarted,  the 
more  desperately  constant  you  both  were  !” 

66  Opposition  has  always  been  supposed  to  have 
that  effect : I believe  it  has  often  turned  many  a 
passing  fancy  into  a grande  passion” 

“ Why,  you  are  not  implying  such  treason 
against  yourself  as  to  say  that  opposition  assisted 
to  foster  your  grande  passion 

“ Oh  dear  no  ! I only  spoke  generally.  But 
do  you  tell  me  a little  about  Lord  Westhope,” 
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she  added,  to  turn  the  conversation  from  her  own 
affairs. 

“ Oh  ! he  is  grown  so  kind  and  attentive  ! I 
assure  you  we  are  settling  down  into  a most  do- 
mestic comfortable  old  couple.” 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Stapleford  interrupted  the 
mutual  investigation  of  conjugal  felicity  which  the 
friends  had  set  on  foot.  Mr.  Stapleford  said  he 
had  just  met  De  Mol  ton  in  the  street,  who  had 
told  him  where  he  should  find  Lady  Blanche, 
and  he  had  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to 
her.  a But,  dear  Lady  Blanche,  you  are  going 
to  remove  from  this  horrid  place  ? In  such  a 
situation  too ! A mile  and  a half  from  the 
sea  ! I could  scarcely  believe  De  Molton  when 
he  pointed  out  this  as  your  abode ; and  should 
have  imagined  he  was  playing  off  a practical  joke 
upon  me,  if  I had  not  known  he  was  not  given 
to  being  facetious.  But  I suppose  you  are  only 
here  till  you  can  procure  something  in  the  land  of 
the  living.1’ 

Blanche  did  not  wish  Mr.  Stapleford  to  per- 
ceive she  was  not  perfectly  contented  with  her 
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fate,  and  she  replied  that  she  did  not  like  being 
within  hearing  of  the  sea, — the  constant  mono- 
tonous breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
made  her  melancholy. 

66  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,”  he  replied, 
with  a polite  bow,  and  a glance  which  quickly  ran 
over  the  shabby  furniture,  the  once  smart  trellised 
paper,  (a  sort  of  paper  peculiarly  in  vogue  at  sea- 
bathing places,  where  real  flowers  and  real  green 
leaves  are  rare,)  the  little  round  convex  mirror 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  with  a chain  in  its  bill, 
and  the  other  lodging-house  elegancies  which 
adorned  the  room ; especially  the  bell-ropes,  which 
were  as  fine,  and  much  more  dirty,  than  those  at 
Mrs.  Jones’s,  which,  four  years  before,  had  excited 
such  strong  feelings  of  horror  in  Blanche’s  mind. 
She  saw  the  excursive  glance  of  his  eye,  and  she 
saw  the  affectation  of  politeness  with  which  he 
then  let  it  fall  on  the  ground,  while  a slight  smile 
just  played  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  She 
always  disliked  him  ; and  she  now  most  devoutly 
wished  he  had  not  fancied  the  sea-air  bracing,  and 
the  society  at  Brighton  agreeable. 
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44  You  will  be  at  Mrs.  L.’s  this  evening,  shall 
you  not  ?”  inquired  Stapleford. 

- 44  No  !”  replied  Lady  Blanche ; 44  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  her.” 

44  Ah  ! by  the  bye,  she  has  come  into  fashion 
since  your  time.  How  long  is  it  since  we  lost 
sight  of  you  ?” 

44  I have  been  married  five  years.” 

44  Married ! Ah ! marriage  is  a holy  rite, 
synonymous  with  honourable  sepulture.  You 
have,  from  that  day,  been  dead  to  all  your 
friends  ! By  the  bye,  I was  with  the  Wentnors 
a month  ago.  You  know  your  old  friend  Glen- 
rith  is  become  Lord  Wentnor  now.  He,  how- 
ever, seems  determined  not  to  be  buried  alive.  He 
is  giving  balls  and  fetes  of  all  descriptions;  or 
rather  she  is,  for  he  is  such  a doting  husband, 
that  every  fancy  of  hers,  is  a law  to  him.  It  is 
quite  pretty  to  see  such  love-making  after  eight 
years  of  marriage,  especially  as  the  result  of  this 
Arcadian  conjugality  generally  is  a splendid  en- 
tertainment by  which  half  England  profits.” 
Stapleford’s  instinct  for  saying  the  disagreeable 
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thing  had  not  deserted  him  ; and  he  left  Blanche 
to  ponder  on  the  fate  she  had  rejected,  and  to 
compare  it  with  that  she  had  persisted  in  choosing. 
Lady  W esthope  too  was  happy  ! She  rejoiced  that 
such  should  be  the  case ; but  certainly  the  reflec- 
tions she  made  during  the  rest  of  that  day  were 
not  unworldly  ones. 

De  Molton  had  again  met  Stapleford  in  his 
morning  walk,  who,  after  complimenting  him 
upon  the  unimpaired  beauty  of  his  wife,  attacked 
him  most  unmercifully  for  having  kept  her  so 
long  in  seclusion,  and  for  now  burying  her  in 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  implied  (what 
he  had  no  right  to  know,  but  what  he  had 
guessed  from  the  expressive  countenance  of 
Blanche,  in  which  her  feelings  might  always  be 
read  as  in  a mirror,)  that  she  was  an  unwilling 
denizen  in  that  remote  suburb. 

De  Molton  returned  home  somewhat  displeased 
at  having  been,  as  he  imagined,  spoken  of  as  a 
tyrant  and  a miser.  The  tete-a-tete  in  the 
evening  did  not  promise  to  be  agreeable. 

64  Mr.  Stapleford  called  this  morning, ” Blanche 
began. 
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“ So  he  told  me,”  replied  De  Molton. 

“ And  Lady  Westhope  has  been  here.” 

“ Did  they  tell  you  any  news  ?” 

“ Mr.  Stapleford  told  me  he  had  been  staying 
at  Wentnor  Castle,  and  he  gives  such  a descrip- 
tion of  their  happiness  ! They  seem  to  be  giving 
splendid  fetes  and  beautiful  entertainments,  all  to 
please  her ; for  he  says  that  every  wish  of  Lady 
Wentnor’s  is  a law  to  her  husband.” 

De  Molton  felt  this  last  sentence  as  an  implied 
cut  at  him.  “ It  is  very  fortunate  for  Glenrith 
that  he  has  money  to  throw  away  in  gratifying 
every  foolish  whim  of  a fantastical  woman.” 

Blanche  felt  that  this  was  a hit  at  her  ; and  for- 
getting that  by  applying  to  herself  what  her  hus- 
band said,  she  gave  him  a right  to  conclude 
she  meant  to  be  personal  in  her  account  of  Lord 
W entnor  as  a husband,  she  followed  her  impulse, 
and  replied : 

66  I cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  fan- 
tastical in  wishing  not  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
one’s  acquaintance,  and  in  disliking  a house  one’s 
friends  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  enter.” 

“ Blanche,  when  you  married  me,  you  knew 
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you  married  a poor  man  : if  you  wished  for 
riches  and  splendour,  why  did  you  not  marry 
Glenrith  ?” 

<CI  am  sure,  if  I wished  for  kindness  and  for 
good-humour,  I had  better  have  married  Lord 
Glenrith.  I do  not  know  what  foolish,  girlish 
infatuation  came  over  me.” 

“ It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  in  consequence 
of  this  foolish , girlish  infatuation , which  are  the 
terms  by  which  you  designate  your  attachment  to 
your  husband,  you  should  have  thrown  away  a 
situation  in  which  you  would  have  been  so  much 
happier.  I have  but  to  regret  that  I should  have 
marred  your  fortunes — so  unwittingly  marred 
them,  — for  neither  Glenrith  nor  yourself  can  ac- 
cuse me  of  having,  by  any  arts  or  underhand  prac- 
tices, attempted  to  win  your  affections  from  him.” 

This  implied,  according  to  Blanche’s  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  that  she  had  allowed  them  to 
be  gained  before  he  had  made  any  attempt  to  do 
so  ; and,  as  angry  people  usually  do,  answering  to 
the  sense  she  chose  to  attribute  to  his  speech,  ra- 
ther than  to  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  she 
replied  : 
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“ If  it  was  only  pity  for  the  unfortunate  pas- 
sion which  you  supposed  me  to  entertain  for 
you,  which  induced  you  to  profess  love  at  Crans- 
ley,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  you  allowed  your 
pity  so  far  to  overcome  your  prudence.  If  I had 
imagined  such  to  have  been  the  case,  I should 
most  assuredly  never  have  broken  off  my  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Wentnor  ” 

“ I can  only  again  lament  that  I should  have 
been  the  cause  of  your  doing  what  you  so  much 
regret.” 

“ If  this  is  my  reward  for  having  rejected,  for 
your  sake,  the  best  parti  in  England,  a good  man 
too,  and  one  who  loved  me  ; for  having  disappoint- 
ed and  angered  my  parents  ; for  having  preserved 
an  undeviating  constancy  for  three  years  to  a per- 
son who  now  laments  that  I did  not  marry  his 
rival,  and  confesses  he.  only  married  me  out  of 
pity,  I am  indeed  the  most  unfortunate  woman  in 
the  world  !”  She  burst  into  a flood  of  tears  of 
anger  and  vexation. 

u Blanche,  you  wilfully  pervert  the  meaning  of 
all  I say.  When  did  I imply  that  I married  you 
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for  anything  but  love  ? But  these  reproaches-, 
this  petulance,  are  not  the  right  method  to  pre- 
serve a husband’s  affection.” 

“■  If  nothing  but  a slave,  — a patient,  meek 
Griselda — a Mrs.  Jones, — can  preserve  your  affec- 
tion, I am  afraid  I have  no  chance  of  preserving 
it ! I do  not  know  what  I can  do  more  than  I 
already  do.  I work  for  my  children  ; I go  with- 
out all  the  comforts  I have  been  used  to  ; I have 
no  maid  ; and  I must  refuse  going  to  Lady  West- 
hope’s  to-morrow  night,  because  the  nursery-maid 
cannot  dress  my  hair,  and  because  I have  no  gown 
fit  to  appear  in.” 

“ I am  very,  very  sorry  I have  not  the  means 
of  providing  you  with  the  luxuries  you  regret,  and 
I am  very  sorry  you  refuse  yourself  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  that  so  naturally  fall  in  your  way. 
I had  hoped  that  at  Brighton,  where  people  may 
join  in  society  without  much  expense,  and  where 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a carriage,  you  might 
have  mixed  with  your  friends.  I should  have 
thought  the  art  of  hair-dressing  was  not  so  very 
difficult  to  acquire,  when  one  sees  every  attorney’s 
daughter,  every  milliner’s  apprentice,  every  shop- 
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girl,  with  hair  which  puts  to  shame  all  the  exer- 
tions of  M.  Hippolite.” 

44  I am  not  a shop-girl  or  a milliner’s  appren- 
tice,” answered  Lady  Blanche,  while  all  the  blood 
of  the  Falkinghams  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and 
all  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  race  flashed  from  her 
eye. 

44  But  you  are  the  wife  of  a poor  man,  although 
of  one  as  nobly  born  as  yourself  !”  and  all  the 
pride  of  the  De  Moltons  rendered  the  brow  of 
her  husband  absolutely  awful. 

44  I know  full  well  that  I am  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man  ; there  is  no  need  to  remind  me  so 
often  of  that  truth,”  replied  Lady  Blanche,  with 
some  bitterness  in  her  tone  ; 44  and  therefore  I 
shall  stay  at  home,  and  not  expose  my  poverty 
to  the  eyes  of  the  pitying  world,  or  to  the  sneers 
of  a Mr.  Stapleford.” 

44  You  will  do  as  is  most  agreeable  to  your- 
self. I shall  certainly  go  to  Lady  Westhope’s, 
as  I shall  feel  sincere  pleasure  in  seeing  my  old 
friends  again.” 

To  Lady  Westhope’s  went  De  Molton  ; and 
Blanche  stayed  at  home.  She  had  originally  in- 
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tended,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  agreeable  soci- 
ety, to  brave  the  slight  mortification  of  not  find- 
ing herself,  as  was  once  the  case,  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  the  room ; but  the  conversation  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  left  her  so  unhappy,  so 
discontented,  and  so  indignant,  that  she  found 
a certain  pleasure  in  martyrdom.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  that  she 
wished  to  enact  the  martyr ; from  the  world 
she  would  fain  conceal  that  she  had  so  misjudged 
the  strength  of  her  own  attachment : she  meant 
to  persuade  others  that  it  was  from  choice,  from 
bad  health,  or  from  any  motive  rather  than  the 
true  one,  that  she  persisted  in  leading  a retired 
life. 

But  with  her  candid  disposition,  and  her  speak- 
ing eyes,  it  did  not  require  the  malicious  tact  of  a 
Stapleford  to  read  the  true  state  of  her  feelings. 
With  Lady  Westhope,  especially,  she  could  not 
always  be  on  her  guard ; and  to  her  it  was  soon 
only  too  evident  that  the  love  for  which  she  had 
given  up  everything  else  did  not  repay  her  for 
the  sacrifices  she  had  made.  Lady  Westhope 
began  indeed  to  doubt  whether  this  much- vaunted 
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love  had  not,  when  tried  in  the  balance  against 
privations  of  every  sort,  been  found  utterly 
wanting. 

It  may  be  asked,  should  then  Blanche  have 
married  Lord  Glenrith  ? No,  certainly  ; for  she 
was  not  in  love  with  him.  More  especially  no, 
for  she  was  at  the  time  in  love  with  another. 
But  we  would  urge  that  if  affluence  without  love 
is  insufficient  to  wedded  happiness,  so  is  the  most 
romantic  love  without  those  habitual  luxuries,  and 
that  dispensation  from  sordid  details,  which,  to 
persons  in  a certain  situation,  may  almost  be  term- 
ed the  necessaries  of  life. 

Let  not  those  who,  valuing  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  are  dazzled  into  forming  an  interested 
marriage,  anticipate  the  delights  of  sentimental 
affection,  nor  be  disappointed  if  one  whose  situa- 
tion was  the  attraction  prove  destitute  of  those 
qualities  which  were  not  sought ; and  let  those 
who  are  a all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost,” 
keep  in  mind  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence,  and 
not  expect  to  find  both  that  which  they  prize,  and 
that  which  they  profess  to  contemn.  Above  all, 
let  not ’those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  uniting 
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in  their  choice  true  affection  with  the  enjoyments 
of  those  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, be  induced,  by  any  temptation  of  rank, 
wealth,  or  power,  to  give  up  virtuous  happiness  for 
heartless  splendour. 
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CHAPTER  XYIIL 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 

No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode, 

Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 

Cowper. 

In  her  intercourse  with  the  De  Moltons,  Lady 
Westhope  observed  that  they  seldom  addressed 
each  other ; and  that,  in  speaking  of  her  husband, 
Blanche  invariably  called  him  Captain  De  Molton, 
instead  of  Frank,  as  she  had  formerly  done ; and 
that  De  Molton  also,  when  speaking  of  his  wife, 
added  the  title  to  her  name,  and^even  occasionally 
addressed  her  as  66  Lady”  Blanche. 

These  were  trifles,  but  yet  they  indicated  much. 
Though  grieved  for  her  cousin’s  sake.  Lady  West- 
hope’s  reflections  served  to  reconcile  her  to  her 
own  fate,  and  to  confirm  her  in  her  opinion  that 

Every  black  must  have  its  white, 

And  every  sweet  its  sour. 
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and  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  dwelling  on  the 
44  sweets”  of  one’s  own  peculiar  lot,  and  striving 
to  forget  the  44  sours  ;”  and  though  for  herself  she 
would  still  have  chosen  Blanche’s  trials  rather  than 
her  own,  it  might  be  that  she  knew  her  own,  and 
was  not  so  well  versed  in  Lady  Blanche’s.  Yet 
her  character  was  better  fitted  for  Blanche’s  situa- 
tion : she  had  more  decision,  more  strength  of 
mind,  more  pride, — not  worldly  pride,  but  pride 
of  soul  to  persevere  in  the  path  which  she  had 
once  chalked  out  for  herself. 

De  Molton  had  keenly  and  painfully  felt  the 
coolness  which  had  for  months,  nay  almost  years, 
been  gradually  increasing  between  them ; and  he 
was  still  more  deeply  wounded  when  she  nearly  con- 
fessed, or  at  least  did  not  deny,  her  regret  at  having 
rejected  Lord  Glenrith  for  him.  He  could  have 
found  excuses  for  anything  else.  The  pride  of 
man,  the  tenderness  of  the  husband,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  individual,  were  all  touched  in  the 
tenderest  point. 

44  Could  this,”  he  thought,  44  be  the  same  crea- 
ture who  was  such  a contemner  of  worldly  wealth, 
so  ardent  a votary  of  love  in  a cottage,  such  an 
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enthusiast  for  the  pleasures  of  nature  ?”  Alas ! 
for  poor  Blanche  ! it  was  love  in  a lodging-house, 
not  love  in  a cottage,  that  she  had  tried ; and  as 
to  the  pleasures  of  nature,  the  dusty  suburbs  of  a 
country  town  are  scarcely  u the  country”  to  a per- 
son brought  up  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  park, 
in  a wild  and  woody  country. 

De  Molton  recollected  how,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  her,  he  had  concealed  his  own  feelings 
at  Paris;  how  scrupulously  he  had  avoided  in- 
terfering with  the  more  brilliant  prospects  which 
were  opening  before  her;  how,  far  from  taking 
advantage  of  her  unguarded  confession  of  pre- 
ference, he  had  banished  himself  from  his  native 
land  ; how,  though  hopeless,  he  had  remained  con- 
stant to  her  image  for  three  long  years  ; how,  when 
he  found  her  free,  he  had  hastened  to  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet ; how,  without  murmuring  or  re- 
pining, he  gladly  endured  privations,  the  same 
that  she  did,  and  thought  himself  only  too  well 
rewarded  if  she  would  cheer  their  humble  home 
with  a smile.  He  thought  over  all  these  things, 
and  he  felt  himself  the  most  injured  of  men.  Did 
he  not  deny  himself  every  indulgence  ? Did  he 
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not  even  refuse  himself  the  satisfaction  of  asking  a 
friend  to  share  his  morsel? — the  most  galling 
self-denial  enjoined  by  absolute  poverty ! Did 
not  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren weigh  upon  his  mind?  Was  it  not  his 
duty  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  education 
must  commence;  when  boys  must  be  sent  to 
school,  when  girls  must  have  masters  ? What 
parent  will  sit  down  contented  under  the 
notion  that  his  children  will  not  be  fitted  by 
manners  and  education  to  move  in  the  sphere 
in  which  they  were  born  ? — None,  who  are  not 
without  that  commonest  and  strongest  feeling  in 
all  created  beings,  parental  affection  — or  who 
are  not  without  the  power  of  reflection  ! And 
how  were  these  expenses  to  be  met  ? How,  but 
by  increased  economy  on  their  part  ? 

Such  were  the  cares  which  pressed  on  De 
Molton’s  mind.  How  much  better  would  it 
have  been  had  he  fairly  communicated  them  all 
to  his  wife ; had  he  frankly  counselled  with  her 
upon  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued ; had  he  openly 
laid  before  her  his  actual  income,  his  actual 
expenses ! But  the  constitutional  reserve  to 
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which  we  have  alluded  prevented  his  pursuing 
this  course. 

It  was  most  painful  to  him  to  refuse  any  of 
her  wishes,  and  the  very  pain  it  gave  him  im- 
parted to  his  manner  of  doing  so  a certain  harsh- 
ness which  prevented  Blanche  from  entering  into 
his  views.  Her  resistance  to  his  views,  or  her 
martyr-like  acquiescence  in  them,  rendered  him 
still  less  communicative,  when,  perhaps,  had  he 
pursued  a more  open  line  of  conduct,  a person 
who  married  with  such  good  intentions  as  she 
did  (though  with  little  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are)  might  have  been  led  to  suggest  the 
very  sacrifices  at  which  she  repined  when  they 
were  demanded  as  a right. 

Each  succeeding  day  seemed  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them.  This  result  of  a love- 
match  afforded  the  materials  for  many  a bad  jest 
among  some  who  called  themselves  their  friends, 
while  others  saw  nothing  entertaining  in  the  wreck 
of  happiness  to  two  people  possessing  many  ami- 
able qualities,  though  neither  of  them  might  be 
faultless.  Some  pitied  Lady  Blanche  for  having 
such  a harsh  and  ungrateful  tyrant  for  a husband ; 
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and  some  felt  for  the  noble,  uncompromising 
De  Molton,  whose  home  was  evidently  rendered 
miserable  by  a wilful  discontented  wife.  Some 
predicted  a separation : some  predicted  that, 

beautiful  as  was  Lady  Blanche,  and  tired  as  she 
was  of  her  home,  the  time  would  arrive  when  she 
would  be  induced  to  leave  it,  for  one  more  bril- 
liant, though  less  respectable  ; — although  her 
manners  were  now  so  reserved,  so  decorous,  a 
few  years,  and  people  would  see  the  difference ; 
a woman  who  had  once  loved  so  passionately, 
would  not  remain  contented  to  pass  her  life  from 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  in  a state  of  cold  indif- 
ference, if  not  of  absolute  dislike. 

But  those  who  thus  prognosticated,  proved 
uninspired  prophets.  Affection  was  still  deep- 
rooted  in  both  their  hearts.  The  noxious  weeds 
of  petty,  grievances  had  choked,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, the  goodly  plant.  It  still  retained  suf- 
ficient life,  when  moistened  by  the  waters  of 
affliction,  to  spring  up  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
overcome  in  its  growth  the  weeds  which  had 
almost  stifled  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  its  light  awhile. 

Lalla  Rookh. 

The  illness  of  their  children  first  awakened 
Blanche  and  De  Molton  to  a knowledge  of  their 
real  feelings  towards  each  other. 

The  children  caught  the  measles,  a complaint 
which  had  at  that  period  proved  peculiarly  fatal. 
The  eldest  girl,  who  was  at  that  most  engaging 
of  all  ages,  when,  without  losing  the  graces  of 
infancy,  the  mind  opens  into  companionship, 
became  alarmingly  ill.  In  their  tender  assiduity 
by  the  little  bed  of  the  sufferer,  all  feelings  of 
asperity,  all  feelings  of  coldness,  were  quickly 
forgotten. 

Together  they  watched  with  intense  anxiety, 
together  they  listened  to  the  short  and  frequent 
cough ; one  held  the  cup  of  cooling  beverage 
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with  which  the  other  moistened  the  parched  lips 
of  their  child.  No ! it  is  not  possible  that 
parents  can  bend  over  the  sick  bed  of  their  first- 
born,— -the  creature  equally  dear  to  both, — the 
creature  whose  first  accents  of  tenderness  have 
been  framed  to  utter  their  names, — the  creature 
whose  first  emotions  of  love  have  been  for  them, 
whose  first  notions  of  right  and  wrong  they  have 
together  laboured  to  form  ; — no  ! they  cannot 
bend  over  the  sick  bed  of  this  loved  creature, 
and  harbour  any  recollection  of  former  unkind- 
ness. The  impression  may  fade  away ; new 
causes  of  irritation  may  subsequently  arise ; but, 
for  the  time  being,  surely  it  is  impossible  that 
any  but  feelings  of  affection  can  find  a place  in 
their  hearts. 

With  Blanche  and  De  Molton  all  that  had 
ever  passed  was  utterly  wiped  away,  as,  with  the 
sickening  dread  of  hearing  their  worst  fears  con- 
firmed, they  followed  the  physician  from  the  sick 
chamber.  They  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to 
couch  the  dreadful  question  to  which  they  feared 
to  receive  a still  more  dreadful  answer, — that  ques- 
tion which  is  asked  in  a broken  and  quivering 
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voice,  but  sometimes  with  a faint  smile  assumed 
to  reassure  the  questioner, — that  question  which 
is  oftener  put  in  the  form  of  an  assertion,  “ Y ou 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger.” 

66  Why,  certainly  our  little  patient  is  in  a very 
uncomfortable  state,”  replied  the  physician,  who 
considered  it  his  duty  to  prepare  the  parents  for 
the  event  which  he  thought  only  too  probable. 

The  false  hollow  smile  faded  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  agonized  father : he  knit  his 
brows,  and  bit  his  compressed  lip,  till  the  blood 
almost  started ; but  Blanche,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  agitation,  his  poor  Blanche,  unable  to 
meet  this  death-blow  to  her  hopes,  staggered 
towards  him  for  support,  and  the  husband  mas- 
tered the  feelings  of  the  father,  to  sustain  her 
fainting  form,  to  soothe  her  more  overwhelming 
agonies. 

There  are  sufferings  on  which  it  is  painful  to 
dwell, — sufferings  too  real,  too  true,  too  common, 
— sufferings  which  have  been  often  endured,  and 
which,  alas  ! many  have  in  store  for  them, — suffer- 
ings which  equal  in  intensity  any  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable. 
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For  two  days  and  two  nights  did  they  watch 
each  varying  symptom,  count  with  trembling  ac- 
curacy the  minutes,  the  seconds,  which  were  passed 
in  undisturbed  repose,  and  listen  with  painful 
rapture  to  the  sweet  voice,  the  plaintive  and  en- 
dearing “papa,”  “mamma,”  which  the  poor  child 
often  uttered,  when,  in  the  restlessness  of  illness, 
she  wanted,  she  knew  not  what. 

How  sad  and  painful  an  effort  was  it  to  veil 
under  a semblance  of  playfulness  the  anxiety 
which  consumed  them,  while  they  attempted  to 
amuse  the  infant  sufferer ! to  tell  her  childish 
tales,  in  a gay  tone  of  voice,  while  the  heart  was 
bursting ! to  smooth  the  brow,  to  affect  a smile ! 
How  often  during  these  two  long  days,  these  two 
interminable  nights,  did  Blanche  reflect  upon  her 
folly  and  her  ingratitude  ! — her  folly  in  not 
enjoying  to  the  uttermost  the  happiness  which,  a 
few  short  days  before,  was  within  her  reach, — her 
ingratitude  to  Providence  for  the  blessings  till 
then  vouchsafed  to  her  ! 

A horrible  chill  ran  through  her! — perhaps  it 
was  this  very  ingratitude  which  had  deserved  so 
severe  a chastisement.  How  did  she  now  wonder 
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that  petty  annoyances  should  have  so  ruffled  her  ! 
What  to  her,  were  now  the  sneers  of  Stapleford, 
the  pity  of  the  world,  the  absence  of  elegancies, 
of  comforts ! Dry  bread  to  eat,  a shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  her  children  once  more  healthy, 
now  appeared  to  her  the  summit  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. 

De  Molton,  too,  when  he  beheld  his  still-loved 
Blanche  bowed  down  with  grief,  when  he  found 
her  once  more  overflowing  with  tenderness  to 
himself,  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  ima- 
gined her  to  be  estranged  from  him,  and  he 
watched  over  her  as  tenderly  as  over  his  child. 

On  the  third  day  the  physician  perceived  a 
slight  improvement.  He  allowed  them  to  hope ; 
and  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  unbounded  joy 
with  which  this  permission  was  hailed  by  Blanche, 
alarmed  him  by  its  vehemence.  He  attempted  to 
qualify  his  opinion,  but  it  was  in  vain  ! — she  was 
allowed  to  hope ; and,  stronger  than  reason,  her 
ardent  nature  made  her  jump  to  the  delightful 
conclusion,  that  her  child  was  safe. 

De  Molton,  fearful  of  a relapse,  tried  to  subdue 
her  raptures  ; but  no  sooner  had  the  physician 
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left  the  room,  than,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
she  exclaimed,  u Our  child  will  live,  Frank!  I 
know  she  will ! She  will  live,  and  we  shall  be 
happy — entirely,  perfectly  happy  ! Nothing  can 
ever  make  me  unhappy  again  !” 

Short-sighted  mortals ! W e little  know  what 

the  next  week,  the  next  day,  the  next  hour,  the 
next  moment,  may  have  in  store  for  us  ! 

The  hopes  of  Blanche,  however,  were  not 
doomed  on  this  occasion  to  be  disappointed : 
the  little  girl  rapidly  recovered;  the  other  chil- 
dren had  the  complaint  mildly ; and  Blanche,  in- 
deed, thought  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  misfor- 
tune. She  felt  gratitude,  fervent  gratitude,  to 
Heaven  for  its  mercies  ; but  affliction  had  not  yet 
taught  her  to  a rejoice  in  trembling.”  She  did  not 
remember  how,  always,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  our  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of  an  all- wise, 
all-powerful,  but  merciful  Being,  whose  chastise- 
ments are  dealt  in  pity. 

This  truth  was  forced  upon  her  mind  when, 
just  as  the  children  were  convalescent,  she  saw 
her  husband  become  listless  and  oppressed:  she 
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heard  him  frequently  cough,  and  she  felt  some 
alarm  on  his  account. 

It  had  always  been  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
a slight  rash  he  had  in  his  boyhood  was  or  was 
not  the  measles.  He  had  never  remembered  this 
doubt  while  attending  his  child,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  felt  unaccountably  languid  and  suffering 
that  he  recollected  he  might  possibly  have  caught 
the  infection. 

The  suspicion  which  he  then  hinted  to  Blanche 
shot  through  her  frame  with  the  conviction  of  im- 
pending woe ; and  when  the  physician  confirmed 
the  fact,  the  agonizing,  but  not  uncommon  dread 
which  often  overtakes  those  in  affliction  recurred 
to  her  mind  with  increased  intensity.  Were  their 
sorrows  the  visitations  of  an  offended  Providence, 
called  down  upon  their  devoted  heads  by  their 
own  want  of  submission  to  its  decrees  ? — was  she 
unworthy  of  a happiness  which  she  had  failed  to 
value  ?— was  the  moment  come  when  her  repinings 
and  her  discontent  were  to  be  requited  with  a ter- 
rible retribution  ? 

Nothing  that  Doctor  A.  could  utter  was  ca- 
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pable  of  reassuring  her.  She  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and  redoubled  her  attentions  to  her 
husband.  When  told  that  “ she  ought  to  place 
more  reliance  in  that  Power  which  had  raised  her 
child  from  a much  more  desperate  state  of  sick- 
ness,'” she  answered  mournfully,  “ I do  not  de- 
serve it.” 

u We  none  of  us  deserve  the  mercies  we  meet 
with,”  replied  the  kind-hearted  physician  : “if 
we  were  dealt  with  according  to  our  merits,  well 
might  we  all  despair.”  For  a few  moments  such 
arguments  would  cheer  her,  but  again  she  would 
relapse  into  despondency ; and  when,  after  some 
days,  Dr.  A.  confessed  that  the  pulse  was  very 
high — when  his  tone  of  encouragement  changed  to 
one  of  consolation  and  condolence,  her  spirit  com- 
pletely sunk — hope  died  away  within  her  bosom. 

In  what  fearful  array  did  her  own  faults  towards 
him  rise  up  against  her ! How  completely  did 
she  forget  the  little  tone  of  harshness  which  had 
once  appeared  to  her  to  excuse  and  to  justify  her 
in  disputing  his  wishes  and  opposing  his  plans  ! 
She  felt  she  could  never  do  enough  to  expiate  her 
faults,  that  a whole  life  of  devotion  could  scarcely 
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suffice  to  atone  for  them  ; and,  extreme  in  every- 
thing, she  now  looked  upon  herself  as  having  been 
the  most  sinful  of  creatures. 

De  Molton,  whose  affection  had  only  been 
suspended,  not  destroyed,  by  the  coldness  he  had 
met  with,  now,  when  he  found  her  tender,  gentle, 
and  indefatigable,  felt  for  her  all,  and  more  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before.  One  day  she  had  been 
tending  him  with  even  more  than  her  usual  solici- 
tude, when  he  said,  “ Thank  you,  Blanche ; you 
are  a kind  and  excellent  nurse ; and  it  grieves  me 
when  I think  to  what  a dreary  home  of  sickness, 
penury,  and  drudgery,  I have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  you.  Without  me,  you  would  have  been 
now  enjoying  the  splendour,  the  brilliancy  of  your 
father’s  house,  even  supposing  you  had  never 
deigned  to  adorn  any  of  the  other  happy  homes 
which  courted  your  acceptance.  I know  that  you 
have  suffered  much  from  the  privations  unavoid- 
able in  our  situation  ; you  have  at  times  thought 
me  harsh  ; but  indeed,  my  dearest  Blanche — my 
dear,  dear  wife,  you  do  not  know  how  much  it 
has  cost  me  to  refuse  you  anything  on  earth,” 
a Oh,  Frank  ! do  not  speak  in  that  manner  ! I 
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now  know  how  unreasonable,  how  ungrateful,  I 
have  been.  Do  not  talk  of  what  is  past.  Believe 
me,  you  should  not  agitate  yourself.” 

“ It  will  do  me  good  to  say  what  is  upon  my 
mind  : it  is  possible  I may  not  recover.'1’ 

“Oh,  Frank!”  She  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully, as  if  he  was  unkind  in  saying  what  it  was  so 
painful  to  hear. 

“Nay,  do  not  cast  at  me  so  frightened  and  so 
accusing  a glance.  I am  not  so  very  ill  yet ; and 
anticipating  what  is  possible,  will  not  make  it 
more  probable.  Dr.  A.  says  there  are  still  hopes.” 
“ Oh,  Frank  ! I cannot  bear  it ; indeed  I 
cannot !” 

“ Dearest  love,  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
me  from  you,  you  must  bear  it ; and,  what  is 
more,  you  must  exert  yourself.  You  will  be  left 
with  four  young  children,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
with  less  than  ever  to  support,  them  and  yourself. 
I have  ensured  my  life  ; but  that  could  be  but 
to  a small  amount,  though  to  the  utmost  I could 
succeed  in  saving.  It  was  this,  as  I thought,  in- 
dispensable duty  which  contributed  to  render  us 
so  very  poor.” 
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44  Oh  ! you  were  doing  everything  that  was 
right ; and,  indeed,  if  I had  known  all,  I think 
— I believe — I should  have  behaved  better.  I 

think,  if  you  had  told  me ” 

“ I ought  to  have  done  so,  perhaps.  It  was  a 
kind  of  mistaken  pride.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  distressing  to  me  ! I desired  so  ardently  to 
have  been  able  to  gratify  every  wish  of  your  heart, 
that  my  spirit  rebelled  at  being  able  to  gratify 
none.  Still,  my  sense  of  duty  and  of  strong  neces- 
sity made  me  resolve  not  to  transgress  one  inch, 
the  line  of  prudence  I had  marked  out  for  myself. 
The  more  your  notions  seemed  unfitted  for  the 
fate  we  had  embraced,  the  more  I thought  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  resist  them,  and  to  impress  upon 
you  the  plain  naked  truth  of  our  condition  in  life. 
I was  wrong ; I feel  now  that  I was  wrong.  I 
should  have  made  you  the  partner  of  my  thoughts 
and  plans,  as  well  as  of  my  affections.” 

44  No,  no  ! it  was  not  you  who  were  to  blame  : 
you  were  all  that  was  admirable  ; yours  was  strict, 
uncompromising  rectitude,  firmness  of  mind, 
everything  that  was  manly  and  noble  ; while  I ! 
—oh,  that  I can  have  so  misjudged  you  ! — oh, 
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that  I can  have  so  wasted  these  past  years,  which 
I now  feel  ought  to  have  been  years  of  such  un- 
mixed, such  unalloyed  happiness  !” 

64  Now,  when  perhaps  it  is  too  late !”  he  added 
in  a low  faint  voice ; then  perceiving  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  he  added,  44  but  better  late 
than  never,  my  love  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  her,  with  a smile  half  playful,  half  sad,  at- 
tempting, as  sick  people  often  do,  to  familiarize 
their  own  and  the  minds  of  their  friends  with  the 
idea  of  a final  separation.  He  drew  her  hand  to- 
wards him,  and  placing  the  qfher  upon  it,  he 
continued  with  earnestness  and  solemnity  : 44  We 
have  been  both  to  blame — both  of  us.  When  I 
am  gone,  do  not  torment  yourself  with  useless 
regrets,  but  remember  what  I now  say — that  I am 
conscious  of  having  been  to  blame  on  my  part. 
If  I had  treated  you  with  entire  confidence  and 
openness,  I might  have  won  on  your  generous 
nature  to  submit  cheerfully  to  any  privations. 
But  I am  reserved,  I am  proud.  I am  at  length 
aware  of  these  constitutional  faults  ; and  I trust, 
if  I should  be  raised  from  this  bed  of  sickness — if 
I should  be  spared  to  you,  dear  Blanche — that  I 
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shall  in  future  know  my  duty  better,  and  that  I 
shall  pursue  it  resolutely,  and  never  again  allow 
pride  and  reserve  to  chill  our  intercourse.” 

“ Oh,  Frank,  if  we  are  but  spared  to  each  other, 
in  spite  of  all  outward  circumstances,  we  will  be  so 
very,  very  happy ! But  we  will  rejoice  in  trem- 
bling. W e are  now  too  well  aware  how  precarious 
is  our  happiness,  and  we  shall  prize  it  the  more 
from  that  very  consciousness.  We  shall  learn  to 
be  grateful  for  the  sterling  blessings  we  possess.” 

“ And  we  shall  know,  my  love,  as  I do  now, 
that,  when  we  meet  death  face  to  face,  those  points 
only  on  which  we  have  done  our  duty  can  afford 
reflections  in  which  there  is  any  comfort, — those 
alone  on  which  we  have  failed  to  perform  it  can 
give  unmitigated  pain !” 

“ Alas,  alas  ! how  much  have  I to  repent  of ! 
Instead  of  making  your  happiness,  have  I not 
caused  you  vexation  and  disappointment  ? Have 
I always  honoured,  always  obeyed  you  ? — have 
I been  really  a helpmate  to  you  ? Oh,  Frank  ! 
forgive  me  ! Indeed,  indeed,  I need  your  for- 
giveness ; and  even  that  can  never  reconcile  me 
to  myself !” 

o 5 
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“ Have  you  already  forgotten  my  injunctions, 
my  love  ? Remember  what  I so  earnestly  wish 
to  impress  upon  your  mind, — that  we  have  been 
both  to  blame, — both.” 

4 6 Thank  you,  my  good,  kind,  beloved  hus- 
band,— thank  you ; and  may  God  in  his  mercy 
preserve  you  to  guide  my  mind,  and  direct  me 
in  the  path  I should  go  ! — then  I shall  never  err 
again.” 

44  A weak  and  erring  mortal,  like  yourself, 
is  a poor  guide  to  lean  upon,  dear  Blanche ; 
we  must  look  within  Gurselves  for  the  ardent  and 
sincere  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  but  we  must 
seek  from  above  the  strength  to  perform  it.  It 
is  easy  to  know  our  duty ; the  difficulty  is  to 
persevere  in  its  performance.” 

64  I shall  be  able  to  persevere,  with  you  to 
support  me  !” 

He  looked  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  un- 
utterable tenderness  and  pity,  and  pressed  her 
hand  in  silence. 

The  more  the  fear  that  they  might  be  for  ever 
parted  grew  upon  her,  the  less  could  she  admit 
any  allusion  to  it,  the  more  did  she  cling  to  the 
idea  that  their  union  was  indissoluble. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Some  manne  hath  good,  but  chyldren  hath  henaone ; 

Some  manne  hath  both,  but  he  can  get  none  heal  the. 

Some  hath  all  three,  but  up  to  honours  throne 

Can  he  not  crepe  by  no  manner  of  stelth. 

To  some  she  sendeth  chyldren,  riches,  welthe, 

Honour,  worship,  and  reverence  all  his  lyfe, 

But  yet  she  pyncheth  him  with  a shrewd  e wyfe— 

Be  content 

With  such  reward  as  Fortune  hath  you  sent. 

Sir  Thomas  More. 

De  Molton’s  health  remained  for  some  weeks 
in  a most  precarious  state,  during  which  period 
they  had  time  and  opportunity  for  opening  their 
whole  hearts  to  each  other. 

The  religious  sentiments  which,  although  never 
before  much  called  forth,  were  latent  in  both 
their  bosoms,  were  more  fully  developed ; and  in 
sorrow,  in  fear,  and  in  distress,  the  communion 
of  feeling  and  interchange  of  thought  became 
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more  complete  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
marriage. 

When  he  recovered, — for  he  did  recover, — 
they  found  themselves  thoroughly,  entirely,  and 
reasonably  happy.  The  first  time  that  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  when  she  had  arranged 
his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  drawn  the  narrow 
curtains,  placed  the  table  close  to  him,  and  set- 
tled little  Emma  on  a stool  at  his  feet,  she  looked 
round  with  delight,  and  could  not  help  expressing 
that  she  thought  the  room  an  exceedingly  nice 
one,  and  that  really  a horse-hair  sofa  was  not 
so  very  uncomfortable. 

“ Take  care,  Blanche,”  replied  De  Molton, 
playfully  ; “ we  must  be  happy  without  deceiving 
ourselves  : we  must  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
Do  not,  because  you  are  glad  to  see  me  here, 
fancy  this  little  room  a splendid  apartment,  or 
a horse-hair  sofa  a luxurious  seat,  lest  the  mo- 
ment of  disenchantment  should  come.  No,  no  ! 
we  will  be  happy  in  spite  of  a bad  room  and 
wretched  furniture : but  we  will  indulge  in  no 
visions.” 

“ How  right  you  always  are  ! All  will  go 
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well,  now  you  are  recovering.  Yes,  you  will 
at  last  make  me  reasonable  too  : and  you  will 
teach  me  to  keep  all  my  feelings,  good  as  well 
as  bad,  under  proper  controul ! And  yet,  I do 
not  know  how  it  is,  the  room  does  really  look  dif- 
ferent in  my  eyes ; and  I almost  think  I do  not 
slip  off  the  sofa  as  much  as  I used  to  do  !”  He 
smiled  at  her  again  ; and  she  laughed  gaily  at 
herself. 

As  he  gradually  recovered,  some  friends  were 
admitted  to  see  him.  Lady  Westhope  rejoiced, 
not  only  at  the  restoration  of  his  health,  but  at 
the  restoration  of  confidence  between  them.  Mr. 
Stapleford  pathetically  lamented  that  De  Molton 
should  have  been  taken  ill  in  this  horrid  nut- 
shell, and  asked  when  they  should  move  to  a 
more  habitable  part  of  the  town. 

“ Not  at  all,”  answered  Blanche. 

“ You  are  not  in  earnest  ? What  can  you 
find  to  admire  in  this  apartment,  dear  Lady 
Blanche  ?” 

“ Its  cheapness,”  replied  Blanche  resolutely : 
“ do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Stapleford,  that  we  are 
very  poor  ?” 
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The  courage  to  utter  these  few  words  would 
spare  many  persons,  many  moments  of  doubt,  and 
hesitation,  and  awkwardness,  and  many  unavailing 
efforts  to  make  an  effect. 

Mr.  Stapleford  bowed  with  much  respect,  and 
a glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  “ You  have  made 
a bad  bargain  ! with  your  beauty,  thus  to  have 
throwm  yourself  away !” 

But  his  glance  • met  that  of  Lady  Blanche, 
which  seemed  to  answer,  I am  very  poor,  but  I 
do  not  repent  my  bargain/’ 

Blanche’s  object  was  no  longer  to  make  a 
decent  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  to 
render  her  husband’s  home  happy.  De  Molton 
no  longer  felt  humbled  at  their  poverty,  when 
she  no  longer  seemed  affected  by  it.  He  can- 
didly detailed  his  expenditure  and  his  plans : 
she  took  great  pains  to  dress  her  own  hair,  and 
soon  acquired  the  proficiency  of  a Mrs.  Jones, 
or  of  a milliner’s  apprentice  ; she  gaily  sprung  into 
a Brighton  fly  with  a bounding  step,  and  willingly 
went  into  any  agreeable  society  that  presented  it- 
self: and  she  found  that,  though  no  longer  the 
leader  of  fashion  in  point  of  dress,  she  was  hand- 
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some  and  agreeable  enough,  to  be  equally  sought 
and  liked. 

In  one  of  her  tete-a-tetes  with  Lady  West- 
hope,  they  were  both  exclaiming  at  the  worldli- 
ness of  some  mutual  acquaintance,  who  courted  a 
woman  whom  no  one  esteemed*  or  loved ; whom 
no  one  thought  either  agreeable,  or  handsome, 
solely  on  account  of  her  position  in  the  world. 

66  At  least  Frank  and  I have  one  comfort,” 
exclaimed  Blanche,  in  the  corner  of  whose  heart 
there  still  lurked  a remnant  of  vanity : “ if  we 
are  sought,  it  must  be  for  our  intrinsic  merits. 
There  can  be  no  interested  motive  in  any  atten- 
tion or  kindness  that  is*  shown  to  us  ; and  that  is  a 
reflection  which  puts  one  in  better  humour  with 
one’s  self.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Lady  Westhope;  “ and  if 
we  were  so  inclined,  we  might  moralize  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  on  more  serious  ones.  ‘ This 
is  a world  of  compensations,’  as  Lady  Montreville 
says  she  has  learned  from  her  old  nurse.  You 
remember  Milly  Roberts,  who  was  always  toddling 
after  her  lovely  children  in  St.  James’s  Square? 
It  is  quite  refreshing  when  one  is  in  London  to 
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converse  with  Milly  Roberts,  and  hear  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  philosophy  uttered  so 
unconsciously.  Lady  Montreville  says  she  has 
taught  her  almost  all  she  knows  of  right  and 

wrong ; and,  among  other  things,  that  we  must 

\ 

not  look  for  perfect  happiness  in  this  world; — 
that  the  most  fortunate  are  not  without  their 
troubles,  as  she  expresses  it,  nor  the  most  unfor- 
tunate without  their  own  peculiar  blessings.  I 
have  reasoned  myself  into  a very  respectable 
degree  of  contentment,  and  I only  hope  that  the 
sight  of  you  and  your  husband,  as  you  now  are, 
may  not  disturb  my  philosophical,  and,  I hope  I 
may  add,  religious  view  of  my  own  fate,  as  much 
as  the  sight  of  you  three  months  ago  tended  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  it.” 

Blanche  had  time  to  prove  that  her  cheerful- 
ness under  privation  was  not  the  effort  of  a mo- 
ment, but  a resolution  founded  upon  principle, 
and  persevered  in  from  the  same  motive  ; and  De 
Molton  also  had  time  to  prove  that  the  tender- 
ness of  his  wife  had  softened  the  sternness  which 
was  the  only  flaw  in  his  character ; and  to  become 
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as  gentle  as  he  was  firm  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty ; when  an  event  occurred  which  prevented 
their  late-acquired  virtues  from  being  any  longer 
put  to  so  severe  a trial. 

By  the  death  of  a very  rich  godfather,  De 
Molton  became  possessed  of  a small  independ- 
ence. It  was  very  small ; but  it  enabled  him  to 
retire  on  half-pay  till  he  might  be  wanted  for  the 
active  service  of  his  country,  and  to  take  a small 
cottage  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cransley, 
where  Blanche  was  able  to  realize  her  precon- 
ceived notions  of  refined  poverty  and  elegant 
indigence.  They  kept  a cow,  and  their  butter 
equalled  that  at  Temple  Loseley  ; their  cream 
was  no  longer  blue  milk  ; they  baked  at  home ; 
and  instead  of  a knocker  on  the  door,  they  had 
a bell  with  a respectable  countrified  sound. 
They  had  a garden,  a small  one  certainly  ; but  its 
flowers  were  as  bright  as  those  at  Cransley,  and 
the  primroses  decidedly  blew  a week  earlier ! 
They  had  a veranda,  and  it  did  not  darken  the 
room  much.  In  short,  they  had  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot  requisite  for  real  happiness. 
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They  were  enabled,  while  their  children  were 
so  young,  to  lay  by  something  to  assist  in  their 
education  as  they  grew  older  ; and  they  began  to 
think  that  Milly  Roberts  was  wrong,  and  that 
some  fortunate  people  were  without  44  their  trou- 
bles,” When  Mr.  Stapleford  paid  them  a morning 
visit  from  Cransley,  and  enlightened  their  minds 
as  to  the  one  only  point  on  which  their  fate  might 
admit  of  amelioration. 

After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  their  not 
knowing  all  the  innumerable  pieces  of  scandal 
which  he  retailed  to  them ; at  their  not  having 
read  all  the  new  novels  of  the  last  spring ; at  their 
not  having  seen  the  new  actress,  heard  the  last 
singer,  visited  the  last  exhibition,  and  become 
intimate  with  the  last  brides  of  the  season  ; he 
exclaimed,  44  Why,  dear  Lady  Blanche,  you  will 
let  the  grass  grow  over  your  intellect,  as  you  are 
letting  it  grow  over  the  gravel  before  your  door! 
One  can  see  by  your  road  and  your  conversation 
that  Cransley  has  been  uninhabited,  and  that 
Lady  Westhope  has  been  in  London,  while  you 
have  been  in  the  country,  for  the  last  six  months  !” 
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“ Oh,  come  and  help  us,  Mr.  Stapleford  ! we 
will  soon  get  rid  of  the  weeds  out  of  doors. 
Emma,  fetch  the  gardening  basket ; Henry,  bring 
your  old  knife  ; Arthur,  where  is  my  rake  ? and 
Frank,  if  you  will  get  the  roller,  we  will  make 
our  little  bit  of  gravel  quite  nice  before  Lady 
Westhope  calls.” 

“ Of  course  X am  a vos  ordres , Lady  Blanche; 
but,  I assure  you,  I shall  be  vastly  more  useful  in 
polishing  your  mind  than  your  garden.  People 
who  ruralize  all  the  year  round,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  au  courant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  should  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
instruction.” 

66  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,”  re- 
plied Blanche,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  labours, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a complexion  dazzling  in 
its  brightness  from  the  warmth  of  the  day  and 
the  nature  of  her  employment : then  shaking 
back  her  curls,  she  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the 
bench  beneath  the  young  acacia,  and  tell  her 
“ everything,  about  everybody.” 

“ Well  then,  Lord  D.  did  not  propose,  after 
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all,  to  Miss  C. ; but  set  off  for  Paris,  just  as  the 
family  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  thinking 
every  double  knock  was  the  peer  come  to  propose 

in  person,  and  every  single  knock  was  a special 

- 

messenger  bearing  a written  offer  of  his  hand 
and  heart.” 

u I did  not  know  Miss  C.  was  grown  up  : does 
she  turn  out  pretty  ?” 

u Heavens  ! Lady  Blanche,  she  has  been  out 
these  two  years  ! and  everybody  thinks  her  quite 
gone  off.  She  was  pretty  when  the  Duke  made 
such  a fuss  with  her  at  her  first  ball ; but  Mrs.  L. 
thought  it  an  insult  to  her  charms.” 

“ Mrs.  L’s.  charms  ! I thought  she  was  so  very 
plain  !” 

a Plain  ! why,  she  has  been  a beauty  these 
three  years.  Lady  G.  betted  Captain  S.  an  am- 
ber-headed cane,  to  an  ivory  fan,  that  within  a 
month  she  would  talk  her  into  being  a beauty : 
and  she  did  so,  in  three  weeks  and  two  days, — 
five  days  within  the  prescribed  period.  When 
once  Lady  G.  had  given  her  a start,  she  had  the 
ingenuity  to  keep  it.  Her  portrait  now  adorns 
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the  Annuals,  and  the  Duke  has  worn  her  chains 
for  two  years  and  a half. — But  I must  not  linger 
here  any  longer,  or  I shall  be  late  at  dinner.  Good 
morning,  dear  Lady  Blanche  ; your  simplicity  is 
quite  piquant,  and  absolutely  refreshes  me.  You 
dine  at  Cransley  to-morrow,  when  I will  finish 
rubbing  the  rust  off  your  mind.” 

That  evening  Lady  Blanche  remarked  to  De 
Molton : <c  The  only  little  drawback  to  our  per- 
fect happiness  is,  that  certainly  one  does  grow 
very  dull,  and  very  stupid,  knowing  nothing  that 
goes  on  in  the  world  ! Yet,  after  all,  how  much 
better  to  be  like  you,  than  like  Mr.  Stapleford  ! 
Yes,  notwithstanding  the  grass  that  has  grown 
over  our  minds,  I do  believe  ours  is  the  hap- 
piest position  in  life, — that  we  have  the  fewest 
troubles  and  the  greatest  number  of  blessings.  I 
think  I may  now  say  with  truth,  and  without  en- 
thusiastic nonsense,  that  we  are  happier  than  if  we 
possessed  the  mines  of  Golconda.  I told  you 
so  when  we  left  Sir  Frederick  Vyneton’s  villa 
after  our  honeymoon  ; and  you  then  declared 
how  happy  you  should  be  if  I said  the  same  at 
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the  end  of  two  years.  I could  not  have  said 
so  then  ; but  I can  now,  after  eight  years  of  mar- 
riage.'M 

We  need  not  add  that  De  Molton  was  in- 
deed perfectly  happy,  nor  that  he  told  his  wife 
he  was  so. 


THE  END. 
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